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Art. I. — Thr Prakrit and the Apahhramsa . 1 By RamkriSHNA 
Gopal Bhandaricar, M.A., Ph.D., Hon. M.R.A.S. 

<£p JPT: VrmZN' I 

On tlie Inst, occasion we examined the language of the sacred books 
of the Southern Buddhists, and found that a large portion of the 
words it contains arc pure Sanskrit and the rest arc Sanskrit words 
corrupted or transformed according to certain laws of phonetic decay. 
Then by the law of false analogies the less used and less known 
• declensional and conjugational form have been in many cases brought 
over to the type of those more used in Sanskrit and consequently 
better known. So that in the vocabulary and the grammar the laws of 
growth I traced in the opening lecture are in operatic^ buj^their range 
is limited, and the dialect is in what may be callecTtjie’ first stage of 
departure from Sanskrit. We then examined the langp^ge of the 

j 

1 Continuation of Bombay Wilson Philological Lectures. See No. XLOT. 
Vol. XVI of 1885. 
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Inscriptions of Afioka and found that it is either the same as Pali or in 
the same stage of development, and that there existed in those times 
two or three varieties of speech slightly differing from each other. To- 
day I propose to examine certain other dialects which exhibit a much 
greater departure from the parent tongue. These are the so-called 
Prakrits. For a knowledge of these languages we have not to go 
beyond India, ns in the case of the one we have examined. Prakrit 
dialects possessed a literature and a portion of it has come down to us. 

There exist about six treatises on Prakrit grammar, the most ancient 
of which is VararuchPs Prakritaprakasa. Next comes Hemachandra, 
a Jaina scholar of Gujarat, who lived in the twelfth century. Ilis work 
on grammar is known by the name of II aimavyfikarana, the eighth chap- 
ter of which he devotes to the grammar of, the Prakrits. Homachan- 
dra’s treatment of these dialects is fuller than Vararuchi’s ; and his 
observation was wider. He shows a very intimate knowledge of the 
existing literature of these languages, both sacred and profane, Jaina or 
Brahmanical. His work and especially the last portion is full of quo- 
tations. He must have availed himself of the labours of former 
scholars, since he often mentions Furvdchdryas. Hemachandra also 
wrote a Kosha or the saurus of the Dcsi words existing in these languages. 
Vararuchi gives the grammar of four dialects, which he calls Mabarashtri, 
Sauraseni, Mfigadhi, and Paiafichi. The names of the first three 
themselves would show that they were the languages spoken or used 
in the provinces from the names of which they are derived, but doubts 
have been raised as to their genuineness, which will be hereafter 
considered. The Mabarashtri is called the principal Prakrit. For 
instance, Dandin in his Kuvyadarsa says — 
u The language prevalent in Maharashtra they regard as the Prakrit 
pre-eminent ; it is the ocean of jewels in the shape of good literary 
works, and the Setubandha and others are written in it.* 

Vararuchi devotes the first nine chapters of his work to the Maharfi- 
shtri, and then a chapter each to the rest. The peculiarities only of 
the latter dialects and their differences from the Mabarashtri are given, 
and in other respects they are to be considered similar to the first. 
HemachanJ^^jllows the same method ; but he does not mention the 
name MaMvf&fitri and speaks of the dialect only as the Prakrit. 
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These grammarians and all others who have written on the subject treat 
of the grammar of the language etymologically. They take Sanskrit 
as the original language or Prakriti and give rules about the various 
phonetical and grammatical changes which have reduced Sanskrit 
to the Prakrit form. The Pali grammarian Kachchayana treats the 
dialect not as one derived from Sanskrit as these writers do, but as an 
independent language, though it is very probable he knew Sanskrit, 
since he uses Sanskrit grammatical terms, and his Sfttras greatly 
resemble those in the Katatotra and even Panini. Vararuclii and 
Hemachandra derive Sauraseni also from the Sanskrit as they do the 
Maharashtri or the principal Prakrit, but make the Sauraseni the 
Prahrtti or basis of the Magadhi and the Paisachi. This appears 
to be the tradition ; whence it would seem that the older and more 
developed language or the language of respectable people was the 
Sauraseni, and the other two were the dialects of border countries 
used by persons in a lower scale of society. They have some of the 
peculiarities of the Sauraseni, and come nearer 4 to it than to the 
Maharashtri. Hemachandra gives the grammar of two more dialects, 
the Chuhka Paisachi and the Apabhraihsa, the latter of which was, 
according to D Amlin, the language of Abliiras (cowherds) and others. 
Another grammarian of the name of Trivikrama gives in his Pra- 
kntasutravritti the grammar of these six dialects. He lived after 
ITcmachaudra, since he mentions him in the introduction to his 
work, and his book resembles Uemachandra’s a good deal. There 
is another work by Chandra called S hadbhashachandri kfi which 
is a meagre production. Another still of the same nature, the author 
of which is Lakshmidhara, mentions the same six dialects ; so that 
the expression Shadbhasha seems to have become proverbial. 

The Maharashtri derived its importance from its literature. From 
the manner in which Danilin speaks of that literature it appears to 
have been very extensive and valuable. Qe himself mentions one 
work, the Setubaudha, a poem attributed to Kalidasa but written 
by one Pravarasena, whose “ fame ” Dana says in his Harshacharila, 
“ reached the other side of the ocean by means, of th$ Seta.” I 
find in a Ms. in the colophon at the end of eacjn* &£vl(sa or canto, 
sometimes yar (thus in thu .Da&unukha- 

vadha composed by the prosperous Pravarasena), and some* 
times, J9T (thus in the Dafia- 

mukha vadha, the work of Kalidasa, composed by Pravarasena). 
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Some kings of Rasmir bore the name of Pravarasena, but there 
is nothing to show that any one of them was the poet who wrote this 
work. There is a collection of seven hundred songs, chiefly of an 
amorous nature, by a poet of the name of Hula, which is called the 
Saptasatl. We have an edition of this in Roman characters by Prof. 
Weber. Another long poem entitled the Gaudavudhakavya by a poet 
named Vilkpatiraja, who lived at the court of Yasovarman, king of 
Kanoj, in the early part of the eighth century, was discovered by l)r. 
Buhler about three years ago. Aud several other works mav turn up 
if diligent seaich is made for them. The Kavy aprakasa contains about 
75 Piakrit verses quoted to illustrate the rules laid down by the 
author, and aarngadhara also gives a good many in his Paddhati. 

The religions books of the Jainas form another very extensive blanch 
of Prakrit literature. Prof. Weber thinks the language of these to 
be later than the Pfili and earlier than the Prakrits, so ns to occupy 
a middle position, and calls it Jama-Mugadlii. But Uemachandra 
himself, who must have known his religious books well, and was, as I 
have observed, a great Pifiknt scholar, treats it as the principal Pra- 
krit or MahArashfcri, and in his grammar of this lie in several places 
gives forms of words peculiar to his sacred language, which after the 
example of his Brahrnanic brothers lie calls Ar&lin Prakrit*. In giv- 
ing bis first rule about the Magadhi dialect, us , that the nom. sing, 
of Masc. nouus takes the termination rr, lie says: — “As to wlmt the 
fathers have said about the Arslm (works) being composed in the Aidha- 
MAgadhi dialect in such woids as these: ‘ the ancient Sutra is com- 
posed in the Ardha-Magadbi dialect/ they have said so in consequence 
of theobbci vanee of this rule and not of those that follow.* Thus if one 
chooses to call the sacred language of the Jaiuas Ardha-Magadhi on 
account of this Magadhi peculiarity and a few oilier archaisms, he may 
do so ; aud I shall presently have to observe that the great many dialects 
which writers cm poetics give differed from each other in such insignifi- 
cant particularsmuly. But it is clear that llemachandra considers the 
distinction to be slight, and identifies the dialect with the principal 

8 arrH U I i w j?cf t rr^fqr *r*Tiw?r 

I flf 1 Ho has also said before, that the 

iules lio is goipg’lo give ov«u with regard to tho ordinary Piuknt should not 
bo considered mmoisal. ^ 

* 4fcr°r i r : 5:'Trfrfr t n?TrM ’T't 

irroftfo forrcro smi'wwq t 
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Prakrit ; and both he and the Jaina fathers refer it to the class of the 
Prakrits of the grammarians 6 . 

5 Tlio only specific grounds one can find in Prof. Weber’s book in support of 
the assertion that the Jaina dialect occupies a middle position are these : — 3. 
That uninitial jj, ^ and other consonants ore dropped in tho 

MahMshtri leaving only tho vowel, and preserved or softenod in tho Pfili, while 
in tho J aiua books z^is substituted for them ; i.e. t tho different stageB of phonetic 
corruption in this case are, the consonants in their original or softened forma, thou 
Z7 for them, and lastly their elision. 2. That is preserved in tho PAli, and 
changed everywhere to or in tho MaliArfishtrt j while in tho Jaina dialect 
initial q remains unchanged except in onclytics. 3. That tho loc. sing, of 
nouns in ends in or fq which wo find in the language of the column 'in- 
scriptions j whilo it is and fjr|- in tho Pflli and frq in tho Piakyit. Now 
as to tho first, tho q is not prior to the elision, but con toi^poi ancons or subso- 
qu( nt to it, being found even in the modern vernaculars^ It was introduced 
simply to facilitate pionunciatiou , i.e., it is u strengthened form of tho vowel. 
Thus tho Pr&krit of foot is qf^, but in Marti thi wjo have qjq ; so 
Skr. ; Pr., n.j Skr., Pr. M > &0 - &0 - l'ko jj oocura 
not only in Jaina books, but every where in tho Gaudavudhukftvya ; and 
Hemachandra doos tell us in his sfitrn afqoff qqfq: that the 3 f that remains 
after tho elision of a consonant is pronounced liko a soft q. With rogard to 
tho second, initial q is found unchanged in the Gaudavadlia in a great many 
places. Thus in stanza 242 wo havo fcho negotivo partiolo q, in 241 for 

in 245 for qfq, and in 251 for qjq. Those instances 1 havo 
found on simply opening tho Ms. at random,* and no great search was 
necessary. Hemachandra also in his sufcra following another qf q; says 
that tho initial q is sometimes changed to Of f sometimes not. As to tho 
third, tho termination [q may constitute a peculiarity of tho language, but 
it is by no moans an index to its higher antiquity, since it occurs in tho 
pronominal locative of tho principal Pr£kpt. There are several peculiarities 
in the Jaina books, and a good many of them are noticed by our Oiammarian, 
but they do not show an oorlior stage of development. 

This continues still to bo my view, notwithstanding all that has since been 
published on tho subject. Dr. Hoomle, in the introduction to his edition 
of Chanda's Prftkritalakshana makes an elaborate attempt to prove that the 
dialect tho grammar of which is giveu in that book is move ancient than 
the Prflkyit of V&rarnchi and Hemachandra. But it is ndt ut all difficult to boo 
that ho is altogether on a wrong tack. Ho says there is nothing in Horna- 
chaudi a corresponding to the rule given by Chanda about droppihgtho final 
vowol of the first member of a compound when the initial vowel of tho 
second is followed by a conjunct consonant, in such words us dhana+ ddhya, 
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But it is in the dramatic plays that we find these dialects principally 
used. Writers on Poetics prescribe that a particular dramatic person 
should speak a particular dialect. Sanskrit is assigned to respectable 
men of education, and women in holy orders ; Sauraserrf, to respectable 
ladies in their prose speeches, and the Maliarashtri or the principal 
Prakrit, in the songs or verses put into their mouths. Sauraseni is also 
assigned to inferior characters ; and the MAgadhi and Pais&chi to very 
low persons. The general rule is that a dramatic person should speak 
the language of the country to which he or she is supposed to belong. 


deva+indra , &o., which in that Prdkrit havo tho forma dhanaddha, devinda, &c. 
This change, however, does come under Momachaudra’s rule I. 84, which 
provides for tho shortening of a long vowel whqn followed by a conjunct con- 
sonant. Tho short vowels corresponding to q and ajf aro y and ^ . and 
Among tho instances given by Ilcmaohandra, wo havo narindo for narendra , 
aharuttha for adharoahtha , NUappala for Ntlotpala, &o. Dr. Iloornlo thinks the 
changes of i to short e and of u to short o are lator Prdkrit ohangos. But ho 
will find many instances of them in tho Pdli, which certainly is an older dialect 
than any Jainn Prdkrit. They aro, ho says, unknown to Chanda. Clian<Ja's 
work is a very meagre production, in which very littlo endeavour is mado to 
classify facts ; and thus ho must bo supposod to include tlieso changes undor his 
very general rule that one vowel lakes the place of another vowel (II. 4). Tho 
instanco rjinhali incidontly given by him in connection with another rulo doos 
not show that in his Prdkrit the form (jenha did not exist, much loss that tho 
chango of i to e was unknown. Then with regard to cousonanls, Dr. Hoornlo says 
tkoro aro five points in which tho “ older Prdkrit” of Chanda, as he calls it, differs 
from tho Prdkrit of Vararuchi and Uoinachandra. Ono of thoso is “tho 
preservation of tho dental n in ovory cnao.” For this statement tho Doctor 
quotes tho authority of a sutra in which wo aro told by Chanrla that y and 3 ^ 
do not oxist in tho Prdkrit, as compared with another version of that sfitra 
which says that ^ and 3 £ do not oxist (II. 14). This last version no doubt 
provides for tho chango of sj^in all cases ; but tho other which denies tho non- 
existence or affirms tho existence of q* cannot moan that it exists or is un- 
changed in all cosos. Tho donial of non-oxistonco or affirmation of oxistence 
only provos its oxistouoe or romaining unohangod in some cases. Besides we 
have a spooiiic rule whore wo aro told that a letter of the gr class takes the 
place of tho borcespbnding letter of tho <T olass (HI.'' 10), thus providing for iho 
chango of sr to arj^nd tho instance givon is for qfpzpr. But this rulo tho 
Doctor thinks holds good in exceptional cases, for which howdver thoro is no 
authority whatever, and he gives none. Again, ho says that his statement is 
provod by tho uniform spoiling of the Prdkrit examples with n in Mss A and 
B which according to him, coutuin the older version of the work. I howevor, 
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Lftter writers give more minute rules. For instance, the author of the 
Saliityadarpana assigns MAgadlif to the attendants in the royal seraglio, 
Ardhamfigadhi to footmen, royal children, and merchants, PrAchyA 
to the Vidushaka and others, A van tiki to sharpers, warriors, and 
clever men of the world, Dakshinatyd to gamblers, &akart to £akAras, 
iSakas, and others, BahlikA to celestial persons, Druvidi to Dravidas 
and others, Abhiri to cowherds, ChandAliki to outcastes, Abhirl 
and Tabari, also to those who live by selling wood and leaves, and 
Paisaclii to dealers in charcoAl. Handmaids, if they do not belong 
to a very low class, should speak Saurasenl. Some of the modern 

find that tho spelling in his edition, which is the spelling of A and B f follows 
nnifurrnly, with one or two exceptions, in which wo must suppose a mistake, 
the rulo hud down by Hcmaclutndra, viz that initial n is optionally changed to 
n, while medial n is necessarily so changed. Tho instances arc : — oil tho case- 
terminations which aro to bo traced to the Sanskrit terminations having n in 
thorn, such as off, foj, and of, TTpTaff for 1), iTW^ff for rfir?fcT: (1. 10), 

*n%^rr A - (*• 21 ). ^T°ft ( r - 2 <i) for irptf, trasfaprr for (H- 1 ). 

(II 15), ippf for nippr (II. 21), cffaof for (II. 24’>, for ^fsp( (III. 

0), for (III. 15), and for (III. 80). Tho aocond point is 
“ the preservation of tho medial single snrd unaspirate consonants with tho 
only exception of This simply moans tho preservation of ch, t, and p which 
according to tho other grammarians arc generally dropped. Chanda agrees 
with those in dropping not only k, but g, J, and d. Whether therefore the pre- 
servation of ch, t, and p , supposing that Chanda really allows it, marks oft his 
FrAkfib as older than that of Jlemacliandra or Vararuchi is moro than 
questionablo. But, as a matter of fact in III. 12, ho does provido for 
their change to j, d , and b j and the change of t to d is a Saurasen?, »,<»., a 
local change, and does not indicate priority of time. Besides, oven tho dropping 
of these consonants must have boon contemplated by him. For in the instances 
given in the book, they are dropped in all tho manuscripts used by Dr. Iloornlo, 
even in A and B, which according to him contaiu the oldor version. Thus wo 
have f or ^ (1. 12), ippraft-tj or irwait-3 for *ppm: (*> l* 5 ). for 

(I- 23 nni I everywhere olse), |fPT3it'3 for ffPTW! (U" !•)> for 

(n. 3-), afd^-s^ for §fot for d 1 - *)» for 

(IL 4), spj for for 5 T^T, for ( n 5 )> »T^3rf for 

^ for qit- (II. 10), ^arpr or ^ntqpf £or HRmH. (Ifll), *If-f for JTlt:, 
for (II. 17), &o. &o. It is very much to bo regretted that the Doctor 
should in all these cases have sot aside tho roadings of his manuscripts 
and invented his own with the w, and ij standing in the words, 

instead of being dropped. This invention or restoration, as he calls it, 
is based on a singular inference that he dodnoes from a single word. 
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grfcirnnariiuis also mention as large a number of dialects. But whether 
these were actually used by writers of dramatic plays in accordance with 
the rules of the Rhetoricians, or if they did, what constituted the exact 
difference between these various languages, it is impossible to determine 
so long as we have not got satisfactory editions of the plays. Still in 
those cases in which we have the assistance of the older Prakrit gram- 
marians, the characteristics of each can be made out with fulness and 
certainty. To illustrate his rules about the Magadhi, Hemachandra 
quotes from the speeches of the fisherman and the two policemen in 
SakuntalA, of the Ksbapanaka from the Mudrarakshnsa, and Rudhira- 
priyA from the Vcnisambara, The points in which the M Agadbl chiefly 
differs from the principal Prakrit, and Sauraseni arc theBe : — V and H of 
these are changed to 5 and ?t; and 4 of Sanskrit to ^T, and S’ to 
and If is not assimilated as in from the nom. sing, of 

masc. nouns ends in qp instead of 3ft, which is the Prakrit ending; the gen. 


given as a PrAkpt word in tho book. Ho says it must originally 
havo boon q^ but tho copyist, not knowing of suoli a word being in tho 
lator Prfikrit whioh ho know, took it as tho Sanskrit and wroto accord- 
ingly If, thoroforo, was tho PrAkrit word in this case, it 'must havo 
been so in all those cases in which occurs in tho book, and so Dr. Hoernle 
makes it throughout. But it did not strike him that if tho copyist 
know PrAkyit enough to see that q^rf was not a PrAkpit word, ho mnst have 
seen that also was not a PrAkfit word ; and could not havo given it as such. 
Now the reason why theso consonants wero not admitted by Chanda according 
to tho manuscripts A aud B, among those that are dropped, but only among 
those that are softened mnst be that all those rules are only general and 
not universal, and there wero as many instances of softening as of dropping. 
Bosides, I havo already said that Chanda’s work is perfunctory, and does 
not show accuracy of observation and statement. Tho third point is tho 
preservation of the medial single surd aspirate consonants with tho only ex- 
ception of lih; i.e.f ^ ^ (jg, are preserved. But III. 11 provides for tho 
chango of thoBO to ^ ^ and ^ if wo look to tho sense of the sfttra and also 
to some of tho instances that are given* The change of yj to qj, is a Saura- 
soni peculiarity.' Of the two remaining points one is tho insertion of ^ 
to avoid the hiatus caused by the dropping of a consonant, about whioh I havo 
already spoken, and tho other is unimportant. 

There is, thoroforo, no question that tho FrAkpt, a meagre grammar of 
whioh is given in tho work edited by Dr. lfoernle, is not older than Hcma- 
chnudra’s. — (1887). 
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sing, of masc.and neut. nouns optionally in art? as *f«TT£; and the form 
of the nom. sing, of the first personal pron oun is pt. If we apply 
the test furnished by these rules to the several dialects used by the 
characters in the Mrichchhaka{ika as it is in the existing editions, 
which play contains a large variety of characters, and consequently of 
speech, we shall find that the language of the Chandalas, the Sahara, 
his servant Sthavaraka, and even Kumbhiraka and Vardhamfinaka, is 
Magadhi, though the rules about and g are scarcely observed. 

There is hardly any dialectic difference in their speeches. But the 
Sahityadarpana would lead us to expect his Ch&ndulikA and £akfirt 
respectively, in the first two cases, and Ardhamagadht in the last three. 
As before observed, some admixture of M&gadhi characteristics con- 
stitutes this last dialect. Under this view there are instances of the use 
of the Ardhamagadhi, as Lassen remarks, in the Prabodhachandro- 
daya. The dialect used by MAthura, the keeper of the gambling-house 
in the Mrichchhakafcika, is somewhat different. In his speeches, we some- 
times find ar and used for ^ and , and sometimes not The nom. 
sing, ends in aft, as in the Maharashtri or Sauraseni, in some cases 
in others it ends in 7 as in the Magadhi, and sometimes in 3" as in the 
Apabhramsa; and the gen. sing, sometimes ends in as in the 
Magadhi. If the text is to be depended on, the Dakshinityfi which 
Vjflvan&tha* attributes to gamblers may be such a mixed language. 

It would thus appear that if all these inferior dialects did exist and 
were used by dramatic writers, they differed from each other in unim- 
portant particulars, and that most of them belonged to the Magadhi 
species, since the Mss. have confounded them with the Magadhi of 
the grammarians. Hence we are justified in taking the real number 
of Prakrit dialects used for literary purposes to be six, viz., those men- 
tioned by Hcmachandra, Trivikrama, and Lakshmidhara. 

6 Another gambler without a name is introduced in the same scene, 
whose language Prof. Lassen thinks is D&kshinAtyA and MAthura’s, Avantikl. 
Very few speeches, however, are given to the former, and it is not possible to 
come to any definite conclusion from them j but so far as they go there is hardly 
any difference between his dialect and that of MAthura. The Professor is led 
to attribute two languages to gamblers by the annotator on the SAhityadarpana 
whom he quotes, and who explains by But if the word is to be so 

understood, in the next line is not wanted, and neither nor 

JTrrrft*. For, supposing the warriors and clever worldly men were .gamblers, 
gambling was not oonfiaed to them j whence there is no reason to mention them 
in particular. 
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Data-in mentions a work of the name of BfihatkatM written in the 
language of the ghosts, in the Paisa chi. Dr. Biihler has recently 
obtained a trace of the work, and arrangements have been made for 
getting it copied.' It is traditionally ascribed to a poet of tbe name 
of Gunful hya. 

Let us now examine cursorily the principal Prakrit and the fSaun- 
sen! which ranks next to it in literary importance, but as the model of 
the inferior dialects and as the language used by the higher class of 
Prfikrit-spenking dramatic persons in their prose-speeches is more im- 
portant than the other, here, as before, I will place a specimen oT 
each before you : — 


61. ]sn? fsnrM toi ^r^fr w 1 
if Eifiw firalX] Rrafcr R?rerFT> n 
63. $*n*t?*r fa *tpt fa?% fa i 

rttt ^n^rf^r fawOrsrr]? it 
67. 1*T%T ?r[3T] WTf fir 1 

srcwt s°r 3w*n-irr f%fa fa°r%r n 
99. atfberfiTer[aT]f^[9T] ^^tfii tr , T|fi7ir[sTT]^rf?y8r[aT]»rfegfrt 


Sanskrit : — 


61. fasr^fa i 

% ^trfirr siwrifa ii 

63. SPTRft W^rt fiPftft I . 

^p^*mifrRnKTfa 3ret n 

67. wfiRfir gt?r*tfir t 

t’ti fa'jrfa fir?R*rfir h 

99. sifirr i 

61s <c Victorious are the great poets who, establishing tEeir great- 
ness by their own. words, do obtain praise only.** 

63. “ Those whose hearts appreciate the true beauty of poetry 
experience joys even in poverty and sorrows even in prosperity/* 

67. “ Even a small degree of Lakshmr when enjoyed adorns 
and delights, b$t the divine Sarasvati if imperfect is an ipispeakable 
mockery.** 


7 So Dr, Buhlor told me at tho time ; and on a subsequent occasion I myself 
thought I had found a trace of tho work. But up to this time all our search 
has proved fruitless* (1887). 
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99. “There lives n king named Yftfiovarman who delights Indra by 
removing all the distresses of the world and whose virtues have reached 
the ends of the quarters.” 

Saurasen? : 

i ys w i Tfr yi P r i Errswftt’T Prs- 

^ "T i gfc Sts? if srsif 

» fa ar Hg WPT H 5t°T "T H? 

Hs^’TTT’ftr *j^^ u '*?rw % *r- 

* g w^3 F t °r srarfafT M ^"rrr i 

Sanskrit : 

5r* rea * ffi m fo r i p R if fryrft i ? sr yr: arr^Tl^R Pr- 

^ ?r r^^frr i srrer rf^r ft Swifafrofir srcfamr: i 

f% ^ ?rr?t fr^r^^n wrr**Rr Pr- 

SRlfa- 

?*hRRRi i 

M What ! thou has obliged me. Here I embrace. But I do not 
catch a glimpse of my dear friend, my sight being obstructed by the 
flow of tears. Friend, the contact of thy body, hairy like a ripened 
lotus, cools my body in a peculiar manner to-day. Moreover, with thy 
hands clasped and placed over thy bead, do at my request, humbly 
say to that person, c Unfortunate as I am, J have not feastc my eyes 
long, by looking freely at the moon of thy face which rivals the blown 
lotus in beauty/ ” 

In the Ms. of the Gaudavadha, from which the first extract is given, 
ST and 3TT preceded by ST and y are marked as and 3flr« In Mss. 
of other works the 3T does not appear ; but there can be no question 
that it represents the later pronunciation correctly* since as already re- 
marked in a note this q is observed in some of the modern vernaculars. 
But it is to be pronounced like a strengthened ST or 3TT and not like 
the heavy semi-vowel that 1 mentioned in my observations on the Pali. 

From these extracts you will observe that phonetic decay has 
made greater progress in these dialects than in the one we have 
examined. The changes in the Pali are, with a few exceptions, such as 
may be attributed to. the circumstances and vodal* peculiarities of 
a foreign race. But in the Prakrits the usual processes of corruption 
have a wider range of operation ; though even here we shall, as we 
proceed, find it necessary to ascribe a good deal to an ethnological 
cause. And first as regards the phonetic transformations which we^have 
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noticed in the Pali, I have to observe that the PrAkrits also ex- 
hibit the same with but slight differences. The vowel qr is changed 
to BT as in SOT, *OT, Sc. for spr, ?pr, $ir, Ac ; to yas in 
WT, faflST, &c., for fHTT, fR, fT^T, &c. ; to g as in qROT, Sc., , 

for sfqyfc f3[, Ac. When standing alone it is more often changed 
to ft than in Pali ; as in ftqft and fteg- for qrfaf and qjqr ; 
ft°T or SR, ft^ or gas, Ac., forqt% &c.> while the Pali forms of 
these words are ffaf, srst, SR and gqj. The diphthongs ft and aft* 
are ns in PAli changed to qf and aft, as k in ifrftrcr, ftR\ Ac # , 

for IrRTRT, W> Sc.; and in SffcTT* qftjjt, SRT*|£y, Ac., for 

vflTygi qftsfh cfcfafOT, Sc.; but in a good many instances they are 
dissolved into their elements ary and Bn*, as in yysr, qyyy, qygaT, t&yy* 
Ac., for V*. V*, SfcRT, Sc., and <m, cftTOW , ORf, TO?#, &c„ for 
yk, liraw, Sc. This change resembles the dissolution of 

conjunct consonants into the different members, and like it is due to 
a weak or languid way of pronunciation. In ft and aft the first 
element or 3? is rapidly pronounced, and the temporal value assigned 
to it by the authors of the Pratisakhyas is, you will remember, half a 
matra, while in the Prakrit transformations it is one matrl. The 
long vowels are as in Pali shortened when followed by double 
consonants; and there is the same or even stronger evidence of the 
existence of short xr and aft In Pali short $ and ST followed by a 
conjunct are in certain cases changed to 7 and aft, and from 
that fact we inferred that they were short. Here in a great many mbre 
cases when so followed, shorty is optionally interchangeable with y, 
and short 3* is necessarily replaced by aft, as in fa^Sf or fag* or 

ftff fafT or ftyr. &c., and ftTR, qfa*. Sc., for fa*g, fag, fa- 

KT, 3 MFC, Sc. In several cases y not followed by a conjunct 

is optionally changed to y, as in faH°TT orftaRr for ftyqT, ftw or yary 
for yyy, Ac. The q* in these words must for some reason that we will 
hereafter consider have been pronounced short and hence interchange- 
able with y. Sometimes the consonant following an q* or aft is 
doubled, as in %$■> ft*y, sffaT, sfNyy, Sc., for ifaflt , 

Ac., wliick could only be because those vowels were pronounced short, 
and the loss of quantity thus occasioned made up for by rendering the 
pronunciation heavy and forcible. In other cases the q* was so pro- 
nounced by some and not by others ; and so we have qqr or qsr for 
qsy> %syr or %nyr for %yr, Sc. The syllables SR and SR are -changed 
to % and aft oftener than iu Pali, the sr of the causative and the 
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tenth class becoming 7 necessarily throughout, as in 5T%f> 
for sRrcwfo frcrtfa «i>^T^rr?r &c. 

All the sibilants are reduced to ^ as in the PAli> but in the Magudhft 
dialect to as ST^T for TOSb 3^» &c. These dialects do not 
possess the cerebral a, and therefore we have 5^in the place of the Pflli 
65, and in some cases the original Sanskrit as in *RT&» wffa? for 
the Pstli ?ra m> TO5, and Sanskrit ?RX*T, Sfrrftr, &c., or 

$9, or orNt for the Pali »|oEr , 5TP5Zi^, <fcc. and ifty for the Pfili 
&c. There are a good many* more examples of the change 
of dentals to cerebrals than in the Pali, both through the influence of a 
neighbouring £ or without it. The ^ and ar which correspond to 3 and 
i^are in most cases softened to 5; and Thus we have «Tf^ for the 
Pali Vfc, as in for HPftT, wfafTC, &c., and <F3r°r, 

^Tar, for <TrPT, MfasfT; St<*T or fr^r, qn*r or ^ or 
for *far, tRT, &c.; <T<TH (Puli <T*w), after* for TO 

RtrIW, %f9r, afhDT* &c. In Pali the dental nasal w, is changed to ^ 
in but a few instances ; but here it is so changed throughout, neces- 
sarily when uninitiai, and optionally when at the beginning of a 
word ; as WPTST, TO WT, for cfRcfi, *<FT, &c., and "RC or 5RC, 
°rf or wtv off or ;ff , for ?rf)r, qarf*r* &c. The opposite process is 
however observable in the Paisachi dialect, where not only have we 
no instances of this change but even the original Sanskrit °fis changed 
to q^as in ipr, *nr, for spr, ipr, &c. The conjunct consonants are 
transformed in the Prakrits in the same way as in the Pali. In the 
former however, sj^and ^are changed to and not to ssj as in the 
latter, as in *rr% ^T 7 ^, 3T an T> SP'T, f° r sTR* TO5T» &c. To be 

thus corrupted, must in the original Sanskrit have been pronounced as 

if it were composed of sjand q^- and sometimes the latter must have been 
so weakly pronounced that the sound of ^prevailed over it and the whole 
became ^ as in ^STPT or orpr, TOW or H°f?W or W°U ,7a r, for 

3TPT> *Hb?T, «RhET, &c\ In the Paisachi and the Magadhl however, the 
Pflli transformation is retained ; as in 

for 93T, 9#5T, TOWT, &c. The conjunct ^ is sometimes 

changed to 55£ corresponding to the of the older dialect, and sr to 
9^[in which case the heavy ndda of ^ is transferred to the ear which 
takes the place of 3 as in the change of tw to In Pali the con- 
sonants of only interchange places ; i.e, it becomes From 
this and from the change of the iuitial uncombined 9 to 9[,1t appears 
that very often the Sanskrit 9, was pronounced heavily when the 
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Prakrits arose. The Sauraseui and the dialects allied with it hare, 
however, both the Pali and the Prfikrit corruptions of 

A dental forming a conjunct with a following 3 is in a few cases 
changed to the corresponding palatal ; as in vfr^FT for 
for *rarc, rr^Pr for fast for faynj, g^rr for gqp-, frsr for 

for *31^, for ^TTt^r, &c. This seems to arise from 

the fact that ^ was pronounced so lightly that it lost its distinc- 
tive character, and the conjuncts came to be confused with those con- 
taining a dental and w which, you will remember, are changed 
to a double palatal. In Pali the is retained in these instances, and 
the and are changed to and ^ according to the general rules, 
and the of Jtsfl’ becomes q 3. Besides the conjuncts disjoined in Pali 
by the interposition of a vowel, we have and 3 also so treated in 
the Prakrit, sometimes optionally and sometimes necessarily. Thus 
smftf becomes STTsfit^T or STTWI - , (P- 
or ( p. orsrrer, ( p. ); q<prcr. TOHfap 
(P. 7CPTRT); swh 3T*|f«r, ( P. SPIW )• 

Having noticed the changes common to the Prakrits with the Pali, 
we will proceed to consider others distinctive of the former. Most of 
these were due to the continuous operation of processes which come 
into play in a living language. The Pali exhibits but few in- 
stances of these processes. The changes observable in it are mostly to 
be traced to one or two vocal peculiarities of the men who spoke it. 
At the time when the language received the iorm in which we now 
find it, the tradition of the original Sanskrit was still distinct \ 
the Pali had not lived an independent life detached from its 
mother for a long time. But with the Prakrits the case is different. 
They show a great many more instances of the usual processes* 
and consequently a much greater departure from the parent tongue. 
We will begin by noticing what may be called the softening process. 

The vowels f and 7 arc softened, as we have seen, to short 7 and 
aft before conjuncts. These latter sounds are, as indicated in the last 
lecture, more open than the former ; that is, do not require the tongue 
to be raised so high, as in the case of f and They are therefore softer. 
But since the change principally takes place before dcTubles, it may* 
I believe, be traced to their influence, as 1 have already observed. In 
that case this would be an instance of assimilation. But the change of 
long $ and* 3 ? to long tf and aft is due to softening alone ; as in ^ 3 ^ 
for tfhwr, aTRte for wfto for %ft3T for and 
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<?far for fftf, for %jr, for iftH, <F#r for for 

tfF for and *p*Hf for In the same way, f and 

V are in rare cases softened to «r, as in f^fT for ffiicr, T#g«r for 
and for 3 fafir*. BT requires no movement of the 

tongue or lips, while f and 3 * do. It is therefore softer than those 
two vowels- Both these changes contradict another principle to be 
hereafter noticed, the operation of which is wide, and they must 
therefore be considered special or peculiar changes. The manner in 
which ?£ is softened has been ‘ already detailed. 

The semivowel ^ is often softened to as in for 

Prn*9T for ssrtftar, *ft«r for for grsjr, ■3ft , MT or &c. 

Here the effort necessary to bring the middle of the tongue closer to the 
palate is economized, while .the position of the organs in other respects 
is the same. The ¥ of the conjunct af is sometimes softened in this 
way to I* and sometimes to f3T> In the former case the resulting y 
is transferred to the previous syllable and forms If with the bj con- 
tained in it ; as in for q-afor, bt^St for arrv4, TOT^T for 

STST^ir, for 3flT??£jr, &c. Similarly sr is changed to ¥ as in Bjoft 
for tq-R. for TTTHT for TO*, for £ for fir. <&C. 

The surds are softened into sonants. The pronunciation of these 
requires, as you will remember, less exertion than that of the former. 
For sonants such as it, ¥, j, *T, &c., are pronounced by means otndda , 
or vocal sound which is produced when the glottis is in its natural 
condition and the chords vibrate, and the surds bk\ c?; f W , &c. are 

uttered by sending forth simple breath or £v4sa, to produce which it 
is necessary to stretch the glottis. This effort is saved by changing 
the surds to sonants. Thus sr is changed to ^ as in TOTB? for 
andS^WBT for 3 ; to was in TO TO and TO for to TO and 

TO and in qfc for qf<T and the other instances given above ; s^to <£ as 
in TO TO, W5TO, an ^ TO for TO TO 3TTO 3FTO and TO and <T 
and V[ to f and ^ as in ijf for TO WTO for *11*1 &c. (in Saur.) The 
cerebral £ and 5 resulting from the original dentals and $r are also 
similarly softened to ^ and 5 as in q|% for (qfr in P&li), qfflr 
for sr^fiT, for finftTO for fflrrRft, TO3 T for &c., 

and for for flftrfh *TCT for JTTO &c. The sonant 

answering to W is ¥ but this is further softened to w, as in egw, 3 RTO 

$»<¥¥> WTO &c., for ?j?¥> &c. 

An original is softened to * 5 , in which case there is a having of 
two efforts. The complete contact necessary for the pronunciation of 
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^ being avoided we have s$. This sound is similar to ^ in the fact 
that the breath before the break of the contact or close approach is 
allowed to pass out by the sides of the tongue, but is more difficult 
or harder because its position being higher up, the tongue has to be 
raised higher than in pronouncing w the position of which is near the 
root of the upper teeth. This additional exertion is saved by proceed- 
ing from f , at once to We have thus *T?H, TOW, 

for *1TT» O'iHi > JpTi •THf!* "&c. In the Pali, 

however, you will remember and probably in some unwritten Prakrits 
also, the cerebral character of the letter was preserved and we have 
85. instead of «$. Sometimes 5; is softened to £ only. The position of 
this is lower than that of ^ and the contact is incomplete. It is 
therefore softer than ^ but harder tlupi w. This last sound is 
produced lower still, but a light close approach is formed, and 
the breath is allowed to escape by the sides of the tongue ; 
while in uttering £ the tongue is kept in its position with greater force, 
and the breath is allowed (0 vibrate. This change is principally 
to be met with in the case of the ^ resulting from an original 5 in such 
words as ifamf , Ac., for TOTTO, Ac,, the 

T °f which must first have become In cffTOT, ft???, and for 

TT¥T> and wc have instances of an original f passing into 
An original £ is changed to w which, as just observed, is softer than 
5, as in 5^1, fyrtT, Ac., for jfar, 3^, 

&c. When the £ forming the first member of a conjunot is 
softened in this way, and the following member is weak, or is itself 
capable of becoming fT the whole conjunct becomes ST; as be- 

comes TOff-WT; toH. T8TPT; STT& or aftsf; *Tf, hfj, Ac. The 
sibilant n. which is the only one we have in the Maharashtn and 
Sauraseni, is sometimes softened to y that is, the simple heavy breath 
somewhat compressed at the dental position is made uncompressed 
hw 7 vocal sound; as in far?, trrfrr, WW, *TT?, Ac., for Rto, 

«n«U u l, TO, TOTTO, fTTOi &c. 

Another phenomenon characteristic of the Prakrits is the dropping 
away of single uninitial consonants. Thus ff is dropped, as in *to?, 
for graiT, 3jH<fiTT. Ac.; s^ns in to, TOT, ®Nt for TO, TOT, 
TTPTT; Ac ; ^ as in TO°r> for %f*T, Ac.; Bfas in nm, 
TOT, TO , for TO ?, TOT, TO, Ac.; tj as in fTOTT, TOT??, TO, 
for fa TPT, TOTri%, TO, Ac. ; | as in, TO°T, TO, TOW, for TOT, TO 
TKTO» Ac., ^.followed by any vowel except as in fag, ?ff, fa&f, for 
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ftj. &c.,^ as in WT. "OTT, for STF^TT, m &c.,^ns in 

iftsr, for , f^TO, &e. The vowel a? or TO that remains after 
the elision is when preceded by $? or TO pronounced like a light Sf. 
We find it written in Mss. also, as in to*, R p ara O , TOT, &c. In the 
same way, the mute element of the aspirates is dropped, except in the case 
of the palatals and of qr, the £ or the heavy n&da or vocal sound being 
alone preserved. Thus we haverr*, fa*, for ipsr, Rn 5T, TOft, &c., 
w*r, for to, tot, srrs°r, &c.; to, fag°r, tot. for tot, Rryr, 
tott, &c. ; srfcr, to* for srRnc, toj, &c. ; to, <#r*r, for 

TOT, ^NTTO, itflTO, &c. The range of the operation of these processes 
is very wide ; and the number of words transformed in accordance with 
them is very large. Now, the principle which is at the bottom of this 
elision of consonants is the same as that which brings about softening, 
viz , economy of exertion. But in a growing language which knows of 
no accidents in the course of its history, there is another principle which 
counteracts this, viz., the necessity of pronouncing words in a manner 
to be understood by others. Hence a wholesale elision is impossible ; 
and the natural course is to soften sounds away, until finally they 
arc elided. This of course must be a very slow process. But in the 
Prakrit, and especially the Maharashlri, we do not find it to be slow. 
Elision seems to be a distinguishing characteristic which strikes one 
very forcibly on reading a Prakrit passage, ft is too regular, systematic, 
and far-rcaching, to have been the product of a long course of softening. 
In fact, because it is so systematic and general, some writers have 
doubted whether the Prakrits were genuine dialects, and have expressed 
their belief that they are the creation of Pandits. But we shall find that 
the modern vernaculars retain the words shorn of their elements by 
the Prakrits in this way; and that these latter dialects were the 
Immediate parents of those we now speak in Northern India. If 
this general mutilation of words was brought about by a natural 
decay, we must suppose the process to have gone on for a great 
many centuries. The Prakrit vocables that have descended 
to the modern vernaculars have not, since the period when the Pra- 
krits arose, about fourteen centuries ago, suffered at all so much as 
Sanskrit words in passing into the Prakrits* We have not dropped 
away any of the elements of Prakrit vocables, though we may have 
re-arranged them in some cases. If, then, fourteen centuries have not 
been sufficient to make words lose any of their elements by the action 
of natural causes, the process by which Sanskrit words were muti- 
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lated and became Prakrit must, if it was natural and ordinary, hate 
been in operation for a considerably longer period, a supposition 
which appears extremely improbable. And it is questionable whether 
a language which has not been exposed to accidents in the course 
of its history suffers so much, even after the lapse of any conceivable 
time. The Teutonic languages, though they have been going through 
an independent course of development since the period when the an* 
ccstors of the modern English and Germans separated from the ances- 
tors of the Hindus in pre-historic ages, have preserved the elements of 
old Aryan vocables which the Prakrits lost. They may have trans- 
formed the words, but have not mutilated them to any great extent. 
The English words father , mother , brother , foot t and others, have all 
the elements of the old faw, HTf, $TTf, and others ; while the 

Prakrit fa$TT or fan, HPTT, HR or HR, HPTT or HR, and HPT, and 
the modern vernacular far, HR, HT, Hrf , Hfi, HR>» and HT or HfH have 
lost all except the first consonantal sound. The elision of consonants 
on a large scale in the Prakrits is therefore to be accounted for in another 
way than by attributing it to a natural process of decay. The Prakrit 
words must be taken to represent the pronunciation of the correspond- 
ing Sanskrit words by an alien race. The vocal organs of the 
people of that race were unused to the utterance of Sanskrit sounds, 
and in this respect they were in the condition of children making their 
first attempts at articulate speech, and elided uninitial consonantal 
sounds and assimilated conjunct consonants as these do. When a 
child or a barbarous foreigner listens to an elderly or more civilized 
person, he has not the patience to attend to all the sounds composing 
a word and to reproduce them carefully, or has not acquired the 
habit of doing so. The first letter only makes a Btrong impression 
on bis car, and this ho faithfully reproduces ; and as to the rest, h8 
realizes their quantity by pronouncing the vowels, but his tongue being 
untrained, the peculiar movements necessary for uttering the conso^ 
nantal sounds he cannot go through, and avoids. In going over 
the Pali wc had to attribute the assimilation of conjuncts and other 
peculiarities observable in that dialect to such a cause ; and now the 
elision in the Prakrits that we have been considering^must, I believe, 
be accounted for in the same way. 

Another process which transforms the words of a language is as- 
similation. We have already discussed the assimilation of the mem- 
bers of a conjunct and of the diphthongal sounds ? and s$T, and will 
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now consider the application qf the process to the different syllables 
composing a word. The 3? of the second syllable of %TO» and 
fTTT, is chan^pd to f, because the vowel in the first is f or If, the 
of ffTT being changed to % ; and we have fftr, and Simi- 

larly, the 3? of and TSft, and the f of fSJ are changed to f , If, and 
3 through the influence of the following y, f, and SP, and the forms 
are and Sometimes, when ^ as a member of a con- 

junct is changed to a palatal, it influences the preceding vowel and 
brings it over to its own position, as in for ^p^TTi ilfaREPT for 
jtvot, for fTT^Ti &c. An original palatal also produces similar 
effect, as in f^PHT or for In the words Wf* for ipm, 

for w, and 3?fc<ty for ai'lsfft, the adjoining vowel is changed to gr to 
make it go easily with the labial <?. You will observe that it is 3 T that 
yields so readily to the influence of an adjoining letter, because in pro- 
nouncing it no movement of the tongue is necessary. It is sounded by 
letting off ndda or intonated breath, without offering any obstruction to 
it ; and this current gives rise to the different vowejs when it is obstructed 
in various degrees by various movements of the tongue and the lips ; 
so that if the organic position of the previous consonant remains a 
little longer, or if the following is begun a little earlier, the 3 T current 
assumes the form that that position gives it. An aspirate or an aspirated 
mute existing in a word influences an adjoining vowel or a consonant ; 
that is the heavy breath that is necessary for the utterance of the 
aspirate mingles itself with the other sounds also. Thus grr^TST be- 
comes mfazf ; t^t, ; iftsr, qrf&s ; 'ifasrr, ; tto, and 

PTRpft, in which instances ^T, $ and are changed to <jr, and 
ar. In other cases the heavy breath is transferred to an adjoining vowel 
which becomes 5 ; as in for (or fqr^Rft for 

farfftSTi for for in which cases by the dropping 

of the mute we should have, but for this heavy breath, q tffra T, ftrsTO** 
fa3T*sft, nnd ^T3T. The words g’TT and become and 
^f3T3T, the ^ resulting from the transference of the heavy breath being 
softened to qr. 

Another kind of assimilation must be noticed here.. The .vowels are 
open sounds and the consouant 9 close. These being used together, the 
openness of the former has a tendency to diminish to .assimilate them to 
the latter, and the closeness of the latter has a similar tendency to yield 
to the openness of the former. This latter change involves economy and 
is the same as softening ; and w for instance become more and more like 
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vowels when they are changed to q and ? , and thence to w and w, ; while 
the latter ultimately docs become the vowel gr. But the former does not 
involve softening in itself but rather hardening, since 7 or ^ and alt or 
gr* to which sf is sometimes changed, occasion motions of the tongue 
and the lips which the latter does not. But in this change there is an 
ease of pronunciation such as is involved in assimilation. Immediately 
after one closing of the passage of the breath, it is easier to make 
a shorter opening for it such as J and 7 require before another closing, 
than a longer one such as the pronunciation of 7 and aff requires, 
or a complete one such as is necessary for af. This last vowel 
therefore has a tendency to pass off into (J and f, or aft and But 
whether the shorter opening is to be mndo at the middle of the palate 
or at the lips, that is, whether gj is to be changed to <r and or % 
and ^ depends on the vocal habits of a people. Some are accustomed 
to open their lips and round them, others not. Similarly, whether the 
opening shall be the least possible or a little more, that is, whether or 
is to be changed to q* and aft 1 first, and then to y , or or at once 
to f or S' depends upon habit. And the ease of pronunciation involved 
in this kind of assimilation is also relative. Some people may feel 
the muscular effort required for ^ and 3* to be more intolerable than 
the wider or complete opening, and prefer tf and gft or even g?, as in the 
instances given under vowel softening, and in others occurring in some 
of the modern vernaculars. The Prakrits change gj to f in virtue of 
this law of assimilation, as in pnff for q^r, for gfjpt, jr of 

for WT, and pTCP* for tm ? ; and to ^ in 5p£3T for 
for spr, for 5C3T, &c. 

Opposed to this process of assimilation is .dissimilation. When the 
same vowel occurs in two successive syllables, it is felt to be burden- 
some, and hence a dissimilar vowel ‘is substituted for it in one of the 
two. We have thus for for ftrfSfo, for 

Sfatfh TOS and for jura and gape, ftgRft for 

Sfaff for or ifaT for for Jf**, fro for 

*Tnl> SUIT for grjp?, for and iTfag for The words 

and'ffe^ 'for and fChraft must also b<^ considered as in- 
stances of the same law, though another syllable intervenes between 
the two containing the same vowel. Instances of this process must 
necessarily be few, since there are not many words containing the same 
vowel in successive syllables. But wc have got so many here, that the 
substitution of a dissimilar vowel in such cases may be considered a 
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general characteristic of the Prakrits, It will also be seen that in these 
instances, ST is substituted for y throughout, and for ? mostly; so that 
these may also be considered as instances in which the most open sound 
ST was preferred by the Prakrit speakers to % or as involving less 
exertion* 

The first s? of JPfPT, STfST, &c.> is lengthened 

optionally; and we haveTrrf*rf% orTrft%, or q:-7TST3r 

&c. On the other hand, the STT of 3tfJT, *rqr, TOSTR 
&c. is optionally shortened ; and these 
words become 3R-fT, ^SR^ST-RTST, T*T?-qT3T3\ 

ff^^T ^3T, &c . The | of irpffa, srtftar, iTHk, ffrfta, 

&c., is necessarily shortened, and we have qrfaar, 3Tf^3T, 

*TT*rT» |f3T» <fnf3T &c. Chdnges of this nature seem to be due to some 
kind of accent with which the words must have been pronounced. 
When one of the syllables of a word is accented, the whole vocal 
weight of that word gravitates towards that syllable. It is sounded 
with greater force and pitch and with a jerk which are apt to cause a 
wider opening between the organs of speech than is necessary. Ilcnce 
the less open vowels a?, f, and s have a tendency to become more open, 
i.e.y 3TT; and 3Tf. Similarly the force and the jerk tend to prolong the 
time occupied by the utterance of the vowel, that is, to lengthen it. And 
long vowels occurring, in the unaccented syllables often become short, 
siuce they are uttered hurriedly or carelessly. Supposing jjfrrq^ was 
pronounced with the accent on JT,that would he a reason why the should 
become JJT in the course of time ; and if was pronounced with the 
accent on if, we can understand why the rft should become short. 
But the real nature of the old Sanskrit accents, notwithstanding the 
labours of the grammarians, is little understood, llow words were 
actually pronounced in this respect it is difficult to say. If the uffltta 
was really the acute accent, it falls in some of the above words on syllables 
by being on which it could not have operated in the manner indicated 
above. The supposition that the svanta was the acute accent fails 
equally. But perhaps the old accents went out of use very early, and 
others took up their place. Whatever may have been the case, the 
changeswe have been considering seem to have risen from an accent of 
some sort. The of Rtfcr, and%^R *8 optionally changed 
to f; for supposing that the accent fell on the second or third syllable, 
the force necessary to pronounce it could not be successfully exerted if 
the mouth had to be previously opened wide lor sounding q\ It is 
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thus reduced to the close vowel and so we have r, ftart 

and i^ F^DC. The dropping of initial vowels as in *o°r for and WTf. 

for araf^must also be traced to those vowels being unaccented. 

There are several instances in these dialects of the interchange of 
consonants* The word becomes while regularly it ought to be 
ogOT; and g. thus interchange places. Similarly, cR^ is transformed 

to hr^, «nTr j T^ft‘ to to Brrwr^r to stttr. ^3 

toffrj (5353 also being used), to &c. In the case of 

for if^foR 1 wc have an interchange of vowels, for the resulting 
from is transferred to v aud its f to 3 T. In ordinary life we often 
find that a man speaking hastily makes the sounds of a word thus 
interchange places. When several people happen to do so in the 
case of particular words, the new transformations come in the course 
of time to be regarded as the true words and acquire a recognized posi- 
tion. 

The Prakrits sometimes change a labial to the nasal of its class, as in 
sffar for ffhr, arfa?* for BTPfter, for for jfYnr, sptt 

for andRrPr°rfor These are optional changes ; the forms of 

the words with % or 3 * instead of q also existing. Though the change 
involves softening, since a portion of the breath is sent through the 
nose and the force of the contact weakened, it must be attributed to 
a tendency to Bpeak through the nose. Similarly, they introduced an 
anusvdra into words which did not originally contain it ; where also the 
breath was discharged through the mouth as well as the nose. In 
this manner, ^ became qv*T; spg, *fg, 

»j*r, 5*r; f*r; fcr°r ; ffisrar, ftfsr, *rr3itt, »nTrT; vrg- 

UTT &c. The last syllable of the absolutivc termination and of the 
case endings tpr and tjg is also sometimes nasalized, as in cRf^rt or 
for fT**TT, and or *r and ^«£g or g for f^T and On the 
other hand, the existing anusvdra of a few words is dropped probably 
from a feeling that its existence in those words was due to a mistake 
and from a desire to correct it. Thus wc have *rrST or ifcr for *rig, 
OT or for gRT^T, TTg or <fg for *rg, or ^f»r for yfpft, and 
or or «T as the termination of the gen. pi. The letter ^ is in a few 
cases optionally, sometimes necessarily, transformed into % as in "rKK? 
or °rjps or or and or for 

KTftS, WTvg-W, and In the last instance gr is softened 

and made to exchange its place with the second and the a? of of 
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becomes f optionally. This also points to the Prakrit characteristic 
of speaking through the nose. 

The remarks I have hitherto made apply to the MaMrashtri 
or the principal Prakrit. The Saurasem differs from it in but 
a few particulars. It does not drop ^ and but softens them 
into ^ and tj, as in *T PT, &.» for ijffcr, 

tHir» 5 TW> &c. The conjunct ^ is often changed to as in 

for 3TTO:|JC> &c. In addition to these peculiarities, 

in the Magadhi the £ and ^ erf the principal Prakrit are represented 
hy and as in 5fcT, for *T 5 C» SRT, &c. 

The f[ of a conjunct is not assimilated but preserved, and the ^ 
.changed to $ as in TOSPSfif for srsSRTO ^rft, *F$ for 
mgr for &c. The double grand the conjunct g are 

changed to and TO’ and if to TO; ? and ^ being thus softened 
to sr and w. Thus we have for aTrrf^lS for gg, 

for sqf^JrT, STTOW for TOf?. &c. The consonant ^ 
whether original or derived, as in the Prakrit ‘corruptions of or 
if, was pronounced lightly, that is softened to as in STTonf^ for 
5T RTfd ' r 3TTO for 3TO*, &c. The conjuncts ST, TO, and are, as before 
mentioned, changed to S»T, as in Pali ; and to as in vpff , for 
*T^3F, & c « The^ of JT»T and is changed to TO», as in for 

and srr^TTOTf^ for BTT^r* In the Paisachi, the changes of 
single consonants that we have noticed in the case of the Maharashtr] 
and Sauiasenido not take place ; that is, the consonants are not dropped 
or softened, nor arc they transformed by the process of assimilation. 
The dentals are not changed to cerebials, but the original Sanskrit 
cerebrals are optionally changed to dentals, as in ag§TO3r or 
for 3 p 2 TO 5 T» and original °T to ^ throughout, as in 41*HR for JpjiFT. 

The sonant $ is hardened to sr, as in SfRta* for for Jpjqr, 

&c. The sibilants are changed to ?^as in Pali and the principal Prak- 
rit, and S^and TO to >31 ns in the former. In the ChulikA Paisuchi, the 
sonants aTe throughout changed to surds, as in 5T35T» 3TW, 

IT* T, ^fPjrT, &c , for HPPT, TOTS’. CRT, &c. Phone, 

tically the PaiMchi appears to be in nearly the sanrie condition as the 
Pali, but the hardening of sonants is peculiar, anc^ may be compared 
to the change of Sanskrit sonants to surds in the Teutonic lan- 
guages, as in foot for tooth for know for |ff ; &c. Such changes 
involve no economy whatever ; and like the change of dentals to cere- 
brals they must be attributed to certain peculiarities of the vocal 
organs. Even in the operation of the usual processes we have, w you 
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will have seen, found very wide scope for the pl«y of similar special 
aptitudes* The characteristic of the dialect wc have been considering 
of not changing dentals to cerebrals as the Pali and the Prakrits do, 
and even the dentalizing of cerebrals, would appear to be truly Aryan. 
Perhaps then this was the language of an Aryan tribe that bad remained 
longer in the original seat of the race, and was connected with the 
ancestors of the Teutons, so as to develop a phonetic peculiarity re- 
sembling theirs, and emigrated to India at a very late period and settled 
on the borders. Or it might be that the tribe came to India along 
with the others, but living in the mountainous countries on the border 
in a sort of rude independence, it developed this peculiarity of pro- 
nunciation which to my mind betokens a rude and uncontrollable force 
of breath. Since under this supposition they could not have come in 
very close contact with their more civilized brethren of the plains, 
their language did not undergo some of those phonetic modifications 
which Sanskrit underwent in the mouths of the aboriginal races. 
And in a Sanskrit verse quoted by Mr. Ellis in his preface to 
Campbell’s Grammar of the Tclugn language, the countries where the 
Paisaclii is said to have pravailed are such border countries as 
Gandhiira or Afghanistan, Nepal, Bfthlika or Balk, &c. 8 

We will now proceed to examine the Grammar of the Prakrits. 

As in the Pali the dual and the dat. case arc wanting. The termi- 
nation of tho instr. pi. is the other Pali having disappeared. The 
ablative pi. which was lost in the older dialect is made up by adding 
Skr. rfCT, to the of the instr. pi., which was used in Pali for the 
abl., and to g, the termination of the locative, and using mid 
ns the terminations for all nouns. This in the form of ff and j is 
also used to form the abl. sing, of all nouns. This is according to 
Vararuchi. But Hemachandra gives and j as the Sauraseni termi- 
nations, and aft and 3T as those in the principal Prakrit, which is 
according to the usual phonetic rules. This grammarian gives as 
an additional termination for both numbers, and extends aft and ^ to the 
plural also, and to the singular. 0 In Prakrit, sometimes consonants 
are doubled even* when there is no conjunct in the original Skr* 

8 Names of other countries in Oontral or Southern India £lso occur ; but 
the reading of the verso is evidently corrupt. 

8 1 shall hi all iuy observations on the Prakrits follow Hemachandra, since 
ho is full and and explicit. Vararuchi is indistinct in several cases, and his 
rulos on that account have boon misunderstood by all writers who have followed 
him ; aud he is incomplete. 
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Hence we have ^fr; and the reason why this and $r and j or aft and S' arc 
extended to the plural is that in Skr. the expression made up of a 
noun and this termination has both senses ; as qr TO: may mean from 
a village or villages . The gen. sing, from the to of Sanskrit nouns in 
3T is generalized as in Pali and applied to all masc. and ncut. nouns ; and 
the pi. is formed by the old Skr. term. Prakritized to as in the 
older dialect. The Pali pronominal abl. to or has disappeared, 
and the loc. ftq or ffcq has assumed the form of f*q and is used for all 
nouns of the masc. and neut. .genders as in the other language. The 
voc. pi. is as in Skr. and Pali the same as the Nom. pi. 

Masculine Nouns in a?. The nom., ace., and instr. cases of nouns in 
3? are the same as in Pali ; but here the nom. pi. form qnqsrr is option- 
ally transferred to the aec. pi. also, thus giving another instance of the 
strong tendency to confuse the nom. and acc. that I have spoken of. 
The dat. sing, in 3qq like that in Pali, is preserved in solitary instances 
in which it has the sense of “ for the sake of/* The abl. sing, besides 
the general forms mentioned above has the old one ending in aq, as in 
Puli, and a new one in 8Trfa which is used in the plural also. This 
TOft is used in Sanskrit in the words qfftorn%and which 

have an ablative signification. It must in its origin lie considered the 
same as the instr. termination Fftq. The loc. sing, besides the general 
form has, as in Pali, the old one in if . The voc. sing, has also the 
two Pali forms and another the same as the nom, sing. 

— Nouns in ^ and 3% The nom. pi. has a form made up according 
to the analogy of neuter nouns or nouns ending in as srffr r pf t and 
This does not exist in the Pali, the analogy being there 
extended to the gen. and loc. sing. only. The Prakrit has also the 
two P&li forms afrjft and aropft which latter is transformed into 
sprvjafr and Bfnnr, and qr§ and qqrqr, the latter appearing also in 
the form of qrt^^ft and qnTO* The acc. pi. has also the neuter form 
STpTOt or in addition to the Pali 0 r qr$. Besides the 

general forms mentioned above, the abl has in the sing, the neuter 
form SffHpft or qr^fi also. The Pali loc. sing. aftfrqfar does not 
appear. The other forms of these nouns are like those the older 
dialect. The voc. sing, is or qfl as in Pali, and shrift or qn£. 
We here Bee the analogy of neuter nouns or nouns ending in 
extended to all vowel cases except the loc. sing. 

— Nouns in qf . Two bases, one ending in sqr as in qTTrr.from q£ f 
* Prof. Lassen domes thorn difficulty. 
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and the other in gr as are used, the former throughout all the cases 
and the latter in all except the sing, of the nom, and acc. The first 
is declined like nouns in $r> and the second like those in 3* as OTS* The 
nom. sing, has also the old form ^tTT. In the P&li, you will remember, 
the first base is used in the plural of four cases, and the second in the 
gen. sing, only; while the singulars of three cases have the old Sanskrit 
forms. Here the two bases have been extended much further and one 
old form only that of the nom. sing, remains. Nouns expressive of rela- 
tionship such as pfcf, and srPTTCC are declined similarly, the final 
syllable sot being shortened to 3TT as it is in Sanskrit and Pali in those 
cases where the base is used. The voc. sing is and of the latter 
class of nouns it ends in 3* or art, as fas? or faart. 

— Nouns in BJ^ 3^3 {present participle) , 3pl, 3W &c. *CI*pT has 
four bases. The old one with the old Sanskrit forms only 

phonetically corrupted ( Sf becoming is used in all the 

singulars except that of the loc. and in the nom. pi. ; as ^T3TT, 
H^rrfr, T 170 !!, and r TO it. In Pali it is used in the 

loc. sing, and gen. pi. also. The second *nr, Prakritised into ^3?, is used 
in both numbers of all cases except the nom. sing., and inPali in all except 
the nom. sing, and pi. and the acc. pi. It is declined like a noun in 
BT; as n^TT nom. pl.>5CTsf acc. sing.,^nTT-H^ acc. pl.,?T<r o rinstr. sing., &c. 
The third ?crfjSpr is employed in the gen. sing, in the older dialect; 
but here, ns in all cases and numbers except the nom. sing. It is 
declined like an ordinary Sanskrit noun in fH; as CTf°fr nom. and acc. 
pi., *nr°r acc. si»g., ?Tf°Tr lnstr. sing., &c. The fourth is *T3rDT> ^ r * 
H^TPT, used in all cases and both numbers. Vararuchi, however, does 
not give this, and omits the others in some of the cases. This base is 
unknown lo Pali, but occurs in the word 3TT*H*On the form of bTtTPT, 
and is used in the plurals of the instr. and loc., while here it is extended 
to all cases. This noun and such others ending in 3^ are in the 
Prakrit declined like ; the base in 3TT°r is general to all and used 
throughout, hut the others occur in certain cases only. The voc. sing, 
of *T5P^is or *T3T in the Saurascni, the former of which does not 
occur in flic Maharashtri. The base of the present participles ends in 
and they arc declined like nouns in bt. The^PtUi you will 
remember uses the old base in some of the cases and has the old 
forms ; but here they have disappeared. Similarly and H5 become 
qpTN* and ifEg throughout, i,e. t end in a*. Other final consonants arc 
dropped and in feminine nouns sometimes 3TT is added. 
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Feminine and Neuter Nouns ,— The Prakrit feminine declension 
differs from the Pali in little more than a phonetic corruption of the 
terminations. The of the instr. abl. gen. and loc. of 
nouns in arr, and the m of those in f or f , are weakeued into if or 
f or dropped, leaving only Bf and B?r« In the latter class of nouns this 
BTT is further optionally shortened to BT. Thus we have 
and 5Tf<f-f-aTT-3?, Ac. The optional loc forms in ^ are lost ; ami the 

of the nom. plurals *7T?*Rft and leaves only the vowel Bfr 

which is again shortened to & The abl. forms in or Bfbsr are of 
course new. Fem. nouns in sir substitute BTT for the final and are 
declined like nouns in BTT ; as &c. JTR however has 

another base when it signifies a “ goddess.” In the Pali four 
bases are used, the old one, *n*PC> declined like masc. nouns in bt 
J fTJ, and This last is used in the gen. pi. only along with 

■fnTCPt. and npfi. The nom. and hoc. of neuter nouns in bt are in 
the Prakrit the same as in Skr. only phonetically corrupted, as 
sing., vm pi. ; while the sing, of those in $ and S have an 

anusvara optionally attached to them, as or ^ smg.,ffrt-$*f% pi- 
The optional Pali plurals in btt and if are lost. Sanskrit neuter nouns 
in b^£ and become nouns in Bf, and are masculine. 

Pronouns . — The nom. pi. in it is preserved, as in % Ac. 
The gen. pi. has ref for its termination formed by adding a light % 
to the OTJ of Sanskrit, which according to the usual rules should 
be corrupted to and is also formed upon the model of the correspond- 
ing nouns ; as or or *rn , T-% Ac. The Pah has ^ 

and its double gen. SfTff is wanting. The loc. sing, has the termination 
FNr, a form not existing in the older dialect, in addition to the ffcij used 
for nouns, both of which are to be traced to the Skr. fliTW, as in 
or srf&T or srf&f, Ac. This pfcr is further changed to ffr as in 

^T5*rfir» Ac., or better, this latter may be traced to the Pfili ffcf. 

Another loc. sing. term, is which represents BT , as 
&c. The abl. sing. optionally used after for?, Bf*, and only, 

in the form of as *refT, and ?re$T; in Pali it is necessarily used 
after all pronouns. In other respects pronouns arc declined like the 
corresponding nouns ; as ^paf, instr., ^Ttff 

abl. The instr. sing, is optionally formed like that of 
nouns in $ in the case of some ; as fPt°TT> faPTT Ac. You will thus 
observe, that except in the nom. pi., there is no distinction between tho 
two declensions; the peculiar pronominal forms I have mentioned being 
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only optional. Of the fern, of qq, qq, and foK^, the gen. sing, is 
bptionally ftfWT or &c., where the base is &c. The other forms 
are like those of nouns iu f, as efts TT-?-ST &c. This base is used 
throughout along with the other in STT- In Pali it is used in the 
gen. and loc. sing, only along with the other, and the gen. forms are 
f*TWT fln< I fasrnr, the latter of which is as I have Baid a double 
genitive. This the Prakrit has preserved in the form of?ft%, originally 
fTOT, where the q* represents the qr of the older dialect, as it does in 
the feminine nouns. The other base of fqrq and qq has also its 
genitive singular in TT, as enqr 3 formed by transferring the masc. 
termination ; or it is to he traced to rTWr The genitive plural forms 
of the masc. such as and qpT are also sometimes used in a femi- 
nine sense. The loc. sing, of fcfpj, qq, and qq is optionally formed by 
extending the masc. termination to the base in 3Tr» as qrff &c. 
These peculiarities are only optional ; so that the feminine pronouns 
are declined like nouns in aq or §\ Thus we have 'STT, HTW 3T, *T fafr-3: 
nom., < «TT 3 ft-S, STfaft-q acc., f^TT, -qrft, -iftfq instr., *rrqr-q, \ qr- 
sftf^ftr-^qr &c. abi. *r$qr, f^rr, *rrcr, 

*tf%, 5 Tr°r, *ft°T gen., *!T$, ■sftsi k> c - The optional 

instr., abl., gen., and loc. singulars arc ^rn?/q-3T and *ft^[-q-3Tr-3T- 
The pronoun q in the form of oj exists as in the Pali ; fqqhas two 
bases, qq which is used throughout, as qqf, nom., qq, qif acc., qjt«T- 
ft°rr qftrq. instr. &e., and ST from which we have optionally ar^t nom. 
sing., 3 TTO and gen. and loc. sing., and qrftfr and qrj instr. and 

loc. plural, and aqfq instr. pi. of the feminine. q%, qqqqf> qqi^T 
A:c. arc also in use. The base 3 T is used in the PtUi in the instr. sing., 
gen. pi., and abl. sing. also. The demonstrative arq*l has one base 
only arjT, which is declined like nouns in 3; as 3T*T, worn., ar$ 

WT°rir acc., ST 5 °fT> instr., &c. The pronoun of the second person 
has, according to Vararuchi, five bases q, 59 orgq, gr$T, grrr, 
qt and The first is derived from the *q> of sqq ; or gq° from the 

same with the q softened to q ; ^ from 3*qq through the inter- 
mediate Pali form the last conjunct of which is changed to qqr* 
by a rule formerly given ; is made up by putting together the 5 of 
the singular and the qq of the plural, as explained in Agoing over the 
PAli ; J*q is another form of ?pq; qf is the old Sanskrit q*r ; and % 
seems to be derived from the of 31% as qsqq* is from ffTSTT. 
ITemachandra adds qsq, to be derived from the Sanskrit 3^^ or from 
g*q, *q being changed to ®q ; from by the dropping of 3 ; 

/ 
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gcf and other forms of y-spj ; from by the insertion of 
T ; from ,gcf ; g’Sf by the dropping of the of §*£ ; and 
by treating in the same way. The P&li has only 

5 , and jr*(r ; and the several old forms it had are lost in the Prakrit. 
Nominal terminations are used in a good many cases. Thus we have 
<T, ?pr, gf, and Hif for the nom, sing,, these and gir and 
5 % for the acc. sing., rff, 3 <r, 3 *f, g»T 3 , g*f, JHTf, and 
also 3*- W, %, and Rr for the instr, sing. The form jjjrt 
properly belongs to the horn, and acc. cases and % to the 
gen., $ and ff being only ^ softened ; but the several cases are here 
confounded. The abl. sing, has 

&C., SJTrff-Sit &C„ 2*rfr-3Tt &c > &C-, 3*3#-^ &C., 

&c., also BSf , 353 , «J*?, and g*$r. The gen. Bing, has 
twenty-one for ms, viz, 3 * 3 . t, 3 ?, 3 ?, 33 , 33 , 3 %. 3 »fr. 3 * 3 , *> 

%. f , n-, 35»I, 3©T, 3 * 3 , 3 *? , g5|T, 3*f, and 3“5?T. The loc. sing, has 5 %, 
3?3< 3*3?, 3f, 3 ?, 3fS?, 3?! 1 *?, 33f*3, 3 ©#»t, 3*?0^, 

and Hijrf^T- The plurals are as follows : — 35 ^, Tilt, 3 * 3 , 3 ?%, 
3 »t, g?£ nom.; sfr, 3®t. T?$, 3 * 1 , g^, 3 *?, 3*%, % acc. ; 
g^if, gsftf?, 33£rft, 3*?fc gefff jind 3*|ft instr. ; 

&c., &c., 3*?vfHt&c., 

&c., and grfnfr-ff &C. abl., Sfc gs? ( g®3, gs^pj-of; 

g^pr-of, gnpr-'T g?pr-"f, 3 ^pr °r, 3 *?, g^r, 3 *?, 319 , gsm- 
% gen., 33 , 3 *r-%g, a?-ts. 3 s*T-®rr-^g, 3 *?-*?r-»%s, 

g^T-^in'-'5&9 loc. The points to be observed in these forms are these. 
Tire nom. sing, has mostly the same forms as the acc. sing. This is 
due to the fact that the Sanskrit FTT 3 of the acc. becomes, when the 3TT 
is shortened by a Prakrit phonetic rule, ?? »'. e,, the same as the nom. 
sing. Hence its PrAkjit representatives 3 \ 3 , g^ and 3*1 are the same 
for both the cases. But a more probable reason, which explains a similar 
fact in the case of the first personal pronoun also, is that the plurals of 
the nom. and acc. having by natural processes already explained become 
exactly alike, the two eases came to be confounded ; and the sing, forms 
also of the one were used for the other. The forms 3?, 33, 333 , g33, 
3%. and jg’nT are common to the instr, and loc, siftg. This probably 
arises from the fact that the Sanskrit when the, ST is softened to 
7 or f , becomes ^ or and so does the of the loc ; and when 
the base ST is seen to be interchangeable with w*T in the nom., the 
terminations g and % which are common to the two cases are -applied to 
«JH also. <f and its softened forms $ and Rr, and are common to 
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the instr. and gen, sing.; wc?, . tot, g*?, are common to 
the abl. sing and the gen. sing, and pi.; and $T to the instr. sing, and pi. 
and the gen. sing. Such a confusion of the case-relations must be 
expected in course of time. Even in Sanskrit the gen. and ins. &c., 
are used alike in connection with some participles ; and the identification 
of the abl. and the instr. we have already noticed in the Prakrits. 
The gen. forms TOT, f *?, $5%, TOT. TOT, and Tf?T, all derived 
from the Sanskrit dat. fp-g? and referred to the gen. when that case was 
lost, are taken as bases, and the terminations qr of the nom. and acc. pL 
of the instr. pi., tTT, j, afr, and s of the abl., or of the gen. 
pi., and, f**T and g of the loc. sing, and pi. are tacked on to them to 
form these cases. Here the tendency to use the geuitive form as a 
base for the formation of the other cases a trace of which only we 
observed in the Pali is seen more developed. 

The pronoun of the first person has, according to Vararuchi, the 
following bases:— f or ar? and *r from the Sanskrit singulars, *PT the 
gen. sing., ST* 1 ? from 3T**T and oft from of which 3T*? is used in the 
plural. Hemachandra adds Jf? and TOR - from TO?, and ^ from or 
He also gives 3TF^, $TT*?> and f*fj for the nom. sing, and atfs? for the 
acc. sing. The first is clearly from $Tft*T 1st pers. sing, present of 
3TW, often used in Sanskrit as an indeclinable particle ; and the 
others are also corruptions of the same just as the termination of 
the loc. is a corruption of The singular forms, therefore, are : — 

3Tf*T. f**T, STfaf, ?, 3Tf, »om.; \ 3?*?, *T, *T*f, Ptf, 

acc. $ p4 1 *PTtv> jpTTf, instr. ) ^ 

g-ft-fiFtfr. &c., JTfrft &c., g-S^Trit &c., abl., %, Ilf, jpr, g?, gf, 
1^1 , *1 if), ; f^T, gf, ggif, H ^ , Si ^ f^g, H^|bj,loc. 

The plurals are , ar*%, spft 1 , gt,^, nom., ST*$, SRljt, SRf, "l - , 
acc.; 5T*f, 3T^, ^ instr. ; gggfr, 

sT^rt*^- g^, *tfg«iV sr^fg^ abl., "T, °it, g5*r, af*j, 3 t*$, 
sT*frr. srm’T, *?t% imw gen., 9T*g-*?T- J: tg-gg-gg, gg- 
frsg-'stlg l° c - Here also the same observations as those made 
in the case of the last pronoun are applicable. 

In the Magadhi. the aft of the nom. sing, of nouns ending in a? 
is replaced by ^ ; as <J% for ipr The of the gen. sing, 

is sometimes changed to $ and the preceding a? is lengthened; as 
f° r gf^T! The plural of this case is formed by 

adding $rn£» a® for «F4 u rr?« The anusvara represents the «r of the 
original termination 9TT°r, and ? is introduced from the analogy of the 
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sing. The regular forms and «ipf are also admissible. 

Such forms as these we shall meet with hereafter; and they belong 
to a later stage in the decay of our grammar. 

Conjugations . — All the Skr, conjugations, with the exception of 
the second in the case of a few roots ending in a vowel, have been brought 
over to the af type, i. e to the first, sixth, and the tenth. Some of the 
others have left a few traces 5 as, the fifth and the ninth their «T in 
such instances as f%% WPT, 3 °r, g°T, both conjugations 
being, as you may remember, confounded in the Pali, the third the root 
— pres, tense — ,the ^ standing for ar, the fourth its g assimila- 
ted in a good many roots such as 3j~r$T, gr, sr^T, &c., 

and the seventh its q; in and others. But you will Bee that to 
these forms 3T is added and they are made roots ending in a? ; while 
a great many have lost even such traces. In the Pali, you will remem- 
ber, the conjugational signs added to some of the roots are entire, 
as the qp of the sixth and the ?ff of the fifth, and a? is appended to 
roots of the seventh conjugation only, w being inserted before the last 
consonant. But here the 3T takes the place of the* ending vowel of the 
signs of the fifth and other conjugations also, and so we have clfhT* 
and Thus in the Prakrits most roots end in There are some 
ending in other vowels, such as ft and ax ? but the rule of conjugation 
is the same for all, viz ., to add the terminations to the root directly. 
There can be no consonantal root. Sortie forms, such as those of 
have come down from the parent language only phonetically changed ; 
but these arc not formed in the Prakrit. They are really Sanskrit 
forms in what I have ventured to call a petrified condition. The roots 
ending in 3T change it to q- optionally, t . they are conjugated 

according to the model of the first and of the tenth, as is the case to a 
great extent in the Pali also. The distinction between the special 
and the general tenses is of course forgotten. 

The Prakrits have retained tho Present and Future tenses and the 
Imperative mood entire ; while the Potential and the Aorist have 
left the third person singular only. An isolated form of the Imper- 
fect such as arrfi-r from the root arg remains. 

The terminations of the Present Tense are — 3 rd pers. sing, f^and % 
in Saur. and y and if in the principal Prakrit, pi. and 5rT ; 2nd pers. 
sing, fir Mid $■> pL T&U and f for which last the Saur. has vj ; 1 st pers. 
sing. Pr> ph and Of these % or # and 5 %, of which tho 
last is uot given by Vuraruchi, are* remnants of the old Atmanepada, 
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and the first two are used after roots ending in st only. With the 

exception of the first pers. pi. *r and the 2nd pers. pi. the termi- 

nations can readily be traced to the corresponding Skr. Parasm. The 
Sanskrit 2nd pers. pi. tr becomes %T in the Sauraseni and jr in the Maha- 
rashtri by the phonetic rules already noticed, and or its shortened form 
g is the Skr. In these points the primitive and derived languagfes 
perfectly agree ; but if and are new terminations and were first 
used in Pali, the latter however in the form of SUf. The first is, as I 
have observed, transferred from the Imperative, Imperfect and other 
tenses, and ^ is the Skr. 2nd pers. pi. of the root 3T^. To this 

is prefixed in the PrAkrit the usual augment f, which and 

g also take optionally. The terminations % and w are unknown 
to the Pali. Other forms of the first pers. sing, and pi. made 
up by adding Rf and or as in *TM5**$, 

&c., occur in the plays, though the grammarians have not noticed them. 
These terminations are evidently the Skr. 1st pers. sing, and t 
or & pi. ofsT^T. # You will remember that a good many verbs are made 
up in the Pali by adding forms of this root. Hemachandra notices 
also another termination of the 3rd pers pi., vis., Tfc which is 
transferred from the Perfect. The Imperative forms are made up by 
adding j Saur, ^ Pr. 3rd pers. sing, and y?j pi. ; g and 2nd pers. 
sing, and ^ &aur. *r Pr. pi. ; and g 1st pers. sing, and pi. 

The original form of the root ending in 3? is also used as the 

second pers. sing. Of these g, sg, R? or 3T, and g from Atm. arc 
both Skr. and Pali ; ^ (Skr. V[) transferred from the Present is used in 
Pali ; but g and Ht are peculiar to the Prakrit, the PAH using only the 
terminations of its present. Of these %r is transferred from the Pra- 
krit Present, and g is made up by adding the gr which is peculiar to the 
Imperative and distinguishes it from the present. The first pers. pi. 
takes if also sometimes as in the Pali, but it is not noticed by the gram- 
marians. The consciousness that the future is made up by prefixing 
Pr. & Pali to the terminations of the present has never been 
lost, and whatever changes these terminations undergo are transferred 
to the future ; so that the Sauraseni and Magadhi future differs from 

- ‘ 

* Prof. Lassen traces those to the root but to the Skr. *T to 

which ^ is, ho says, profixod because the previous vowol muHt have been 
pronounced with stone accent. But considering that many forms of aro 
used as terminations it is # moro nattiral to take this also os such a form. 
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the Pali in those respects only in which the Present tenses of the two 
differ. The fa of the first person sing, however, is optionally changed 
to an anusvara ; or the anusvara may be a remnant of the conditional 
terminations ; as In the principal Prakrit the is still 

further corrupted to fa, ^ being dissolved into f and changed to 
as in for ^Tfafaff for ffRr^rfafT, &c. In the first pers. 

we have, in addition to this fa, which is lengthened as in Skr. and 

also its other form fr as well as for the whole as in the Sauraseni ( 

e. ff; ^rfa-WT-^rfa or fffaw, &C. A beginning in the direction of 
the fa was, you will remember, made in Pali. We have also a few petri- 
fied Skr. forms such as f for 3T$^Ufa> for ^fasflfa which are 
more conditional thau future in their origin ; and to these as bases are 
added the terminations of the present and also of the future to form new 
futures ; as , &c. We have also efifa and ffa from ff 

and fr* The only Potential form left is that of the 3rd pers. sing. ; as 
or ^(jirr,^r55r or flWT- The termination is the same as in Pali, 
the of the 3rd pers. sing, being altered to t*T, and the general 
form of the termination to Tiff* After bases ending in 3?, 
3jf or -5»rr becomes <t3tT or qr^fr. as in Skr. and Pali- 13 This being 
an isolated form and derived from the Potential, which does not signify 
any particular time, it is used in the sense of the Present, Future, 
or Imperative in all numbers and persons ; and after roots in 3? 
the terminations ^ and fa of the second pers. sing, of the Impera- 
tive arc added to to make up new forms of that mood, as 
^hFarfa; and another form is also mentioned. 13 

This Potential form of roots ending in vowels other than is used ns 
a base, and the terminations of the two tenses and one mood are at- 
tached to it to make np new forms for them ; as ; ffSira, 

&c. The Aorist also has left its 3rd pers. sing, only ; the 
termination to be added to roots in a vowel, is 5Efa, or and ^3? 

1% Tins fact strongly supports my derivation of the forms. Prof. Lassen 
derives them from the Precativo Put the Precativo was lost at an caily 
stage, sincoit does not c\ist even in the PAli. The tf is not the of the 10th 
con] as the Prof, thinks, bat the which bases ending in taken in the Pot 
in Skr 

1 ^ Prof. Lassen derives those also from the Precativo, and against the 
argument that that mood is rarely used in Ski. itself and was lost m the Pfih 
states that the Precativo, is founded in the Vernaculars Put 1 huvo not found 
it. The forms TfWT C). sfri't^T, JJ 1 tiace to the Prakrit 

Potential forms spoken of above t 
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to those ending in a consonant or a?, *.e., such as take the augment f 
or change the ST to f . Of these sft and ^ are derived from the Parasm. 

of the fourth form ; the first is found in Pali, and is only another 
form of it* The Pali has $ also for the 3rd pers. sing, corresponding to 
the affixed to Sanskrit roots that take the augment This is very 
likely the origin of far also since we have it after the roots which neces- 
sarily admit the augment ; but the ar of this and of ^a? is difficult to 
explain, ^a? must correspond to some such form as or 
which, the being dropped after the augment f # is reduced to far. 
These tffcf and tffar arc forms of the Potential Atm. of SfH, and they 
may have been added as terminations to form the Aorist as other forms 
of aro[ are in this and other tenses in the Pali. Or the fft of the Aorist 
may have been confounded with the pot. of ar^from its resem- 
blance to it. 

These are rare and isolated forms, and past time is mostly expressed 
by the past participle passive which in the case of intransitive and 
some transitive verbs has also an active sense. The Sanskrit termina- 
tion is only phonetically changed to ? in the Sauraseni aud to a? in the 
Prakrit. Roots ending in a? change it to J before the past participial 
termination. The past participles of some roots are not newly formed, 
but the old Skr. forms have come down only phonetically altered. This 
fact should always be remembered, that there are in all these derived 
dialects new formations called by Hemachandra as well as 

old formations, This arises from the fact of the analogies 

not being made applicable throughout, as they would have been if the 
languages had been artificial. Contingency or condition is expressed by 
the present participle, as we do in our modern vernaculars. The infini- 
tive is formed as in Skr. by the addition of ^ changed to vf, the Puli 
3% being lost, and the absolutive by affixing the termination 
Saurasen!) from the Pali and the Vedic or 
But the termination that is most used in the Sauraseni is 
y ST from the Sanskrit q of roots with prepositions prefixed. Hema- 
chandra also gives for the principal Prakrit g^r and jpTFT the 
origin of* which* is the same as that of 3FT, from e?rr, g 
by the dissolution of the semivowel of ^tT, by a confusion 
with the infinitive, and which is used in the Saura^iu. 
Of these, however, is the one that prevails; the others are 
rare. The passive is formed by adding ^ and yjrir, both of 
which come from the Sanskrit with the augment y prefixed as in 
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PAH, the being transformed to BBT in one case and leaving its 
only in the other or being dissolved into far. Hemachandra gives a 
good many roots which preserve the Skr. forms, only phonetically 
changed, as tftaf from from from 

from wmx from qtvfet, &c. The causal termina- 

tions are if from ar*. and 3Tf% from 3TPR. These two are the 
same as in the Pali, the Sanskrit forms also existing in the latter 
being lost. Hemachandra adds ar and arrq, *• the q* answer- 
ing to 3TO is lost. But the Sanskrit vowel changes are preserved even 
when the are gives place to BT; as qfar*. The terminations of the 
absolutive, the infinitive, the potential participle (BT®q from Skr. r^), 
and of the Future take the augment f which also is transformed into 
a short q; of the same nature as that which is found before conjunct 
consonants, as in or We have thus qftnFT or y^ u l , 

Sfaar or &c. 

You will thus have observed a much greater progress in the operation 
of those principles which we found at work in the construction of the 
Pali. Here as before we find that the less known forms are made up 
on the model of the more known. The number of old forms which 
still remained in some of the Pali declensions and conjugations has 
been greatly reduced in the Prakrits, and a further advance been made in 
the introduction of uniformity and simplicity in the grammar of the lan- 
guage. It is also worthy of remark, that in a great measure the same 
false analogies which are used in the Pfili have come down to the 
Prakrit, and their range extended. Thus the analogy of nouns in 
fpj or neuter nouns in f or 3* has been carried much further in the 
declension of masculine nouns ending in y or 3*. Nouns in » apt 
and have adapted themselves more closely to the model of those 
ending in BT, their Sanskrit nom. case supplying the new BT base ; and 
the BT conjugations have more generally prevailed over the rest. The 
device of using such case-forms as and as bases, and making up 
thecases by appending the proper terminations has also been more largely 
availed of. Some of these phenomena may be attributed to the opera- 
tion of the same invariable laws in the development of eithef without 
being an index to a more intimate connection between the two dialects. 
But f there are individual forms in the two languages which, though they 
might be different, are yet the same in both. Such, for instance, arc 
acc. pi., the loc. sing, ending in the pronominal or fidf, the 
double gen. ftTORT, the 2nd pers. pi. ending in of the present 
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tense, and a good many others. The consonantal and vowel changes 
also, so far as they go in the older language, are the same. We 
may therefore safely conclude that the Pali represents generally 
an earlier stage of the same language which afterwards became the 
Prakrit or Prakrits. But there are again in the Prakrits each forms 
as those of the ablative in ft and instead of the old pronominal 
the first pers. pi. of the Pres, in ft or 5 instead of the Pali the 
lstpers. sing, of the Imperative in 3 instead of the Pali ff, the SaurasenI 
absolutivein fa? corresponding to the Sanskrit 3, which does not exist 
in the older dialect, and others. These Prfikrit forms cannot have been 
developed out of the Pali forms, but must have grown independently 
from the Sanskrit originals. In the same way, though the Prakrit 
sounds are generally the same as or further developments of the Pali 
sounds, there are a good many which could not have grown out of 
the latter. Thus the ft in the Prakrit words ft°T, &c 

cannot have been developed out of the y or a? of the Pali 

grsr, &c., or the and ajar of such words as <nx 

EfTTOW, &c., from the if and aff of the corresponding Pali words, or 
the ^ for Sanskrit 5^ from the Pali 53T, though this latter exists in 
some of the Prakfit dialects, or the for or sf in such words as 
arraR^sr, SlfW’T, sfiST, and qrcpifar from the w or of the Pali 
arrSTCT, and The Prakrit sounds must in these 

cases be traced directly to the corresponding Sanskrit sounds. It 
therefore appears that the Prakrits had also an independent develop- 
ment, which may be accounted for on the supposition that they sprang 
not from the Pali but a sister dialect or dialects; or that though 
originally they were the same as the Pali, their subsequent 
development was influenced by the parent language, and thus 
other sounds and forms not existing in the earlier dialect came 
in fresh from Sanskrit. But the first supposition is discounte- 
nanced by "the fact that the resemblance between the Pali and the 
Prakrits extends even to isolated cases ; and the second is supported by 
the circumstance that in one important particular the Prakrits resemble 
the Sanskrit in the last stage of its development, while the P&li differs in 
that particular from both and agrees with an earlier f£ rm of the parent 
language. We have seen that in later Sanskrit verbal forms especially 
of the past tenses were rarely used, and participles were employed 
instead*; and we find that the Prakrits have mostly lost all the Sans- 
krit tenses and moods except three, and past time isgenerally expressed 
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by the past participle and contingency by the present; while the 
Pali has, as we have seen, preserved eight, including all the past tenses 
and the conditional. Middle Sanskrit bears to later or classical 
Sanskrit the same relation, in this respect, that the Pali bears to the 
Prakrits. The change that came over Sanskrit between the two periods 
left its impress on what may be called the Vernacular speech. This 
could not have been the case unless Sanskrit had continued to influence 
that form of speech represented first by the Pali and afterwards by the 
Pr&krits. And it was because it continued so to influence it, that the 
Prakrits came to have sounds and grammatical forms also derived 
direct from Sanskrit and not through the Pali. 

Sanskrit writers distinguish three elements in the Prakrit vocabu- 
ary which they call Tadbhava, Tatsama, and Desya. Such words as 
are derived from Sanskrit are called Tadbhava, such as 
»T T »r, 5FP JO T, &c. Tatsamas are those that are the same in Sanskrit 
and Prakrit as &c., the phonetic lajws of the Prakrits not 

necessitating a change in them, and Desyas are such as cannot be 
derived from Sanskrit and must be referred to another source. A 
good many words of this nature we find used in Prakrit literature ; 
and there exists a kosha or thesaurus of Desya words by Hemachandra. 
A large number of these Desya words exist in the modern vernaculars, 
such os : — 

arar a sister, M. 1 * 3TT3RT, a term of honour used for an elder sister. 

VfTqrH an herb ; 3TnTT3T M. 
a well ; M. 


a kind of pulse; the same M. H. 
sleeps; gfasrr H. G. 

apt, wonder ; old M. 

c|?r£ ft town ; a fort M. 

» basin of wood for water ; M. 

a firebrand | M» 

Sffgftraf to mix a liquid with a solid substance and stir it up M. 

a man, a warrior ; sffa husband, M . 
rubs, anoints ; M. 




an adulterer or adulteress ; FfrfS M. 


i. M.=Marfttht ; G.^Gujartti; .n.=Dmdi. 
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so ox f nto& M# 

a cow that has no milk ; qrsrft M. 

TOTS', slanting ; qra$ lying down with the face upwards, M. 

Hi belly ; Hz M. fcr H. G. 

TOTf deceives ; M. 

false, vain ; M. 

*Rgft a doll ; arR^St M. 

qpfr father, a brave man ; DfPT M. G. H ; Sp^lT an able-bodied man, M. 

There are a great many words set down as Desyas, which on close 
examination will be found to be Tadbhavas. They differ from ordinary 
Tadbhavas in having undergone great corruption. The following are 
instances. Some of the words in the above list may also be considered 
to be of the same nature. Thus 1 deceives’ is a denominative or 
nominal verb from the word <TPEr * a snare/ which in our modern 
dialects has the form of qrrST; whence is ‘to ensnare* or ‘entrap/ 

thrown upwards ; affiRT: Skr. 
a lotus ; from Skr. 

i$f 3 t humpbacked. This may be traced to Skr. ; 

and y is a termination which is used in a great many nouns, 
disliked, evidently from 5f and 
black; Skr. 

desolate 5 from Skr. assqtf bright, pure, cleared of every 
thing, desolate. 

apfST a bullock, from Skr. 

rind, bark ; may be from Skr. q&q, 
whey ; may be from Skr. snF. 
touches ; from Skr. |jqr by a change of vowel. 
ft£cq- a tail ; from <jwg\ by the consonants interchanging places, and 
the palatal & having its vowel f. 
qpafffT the hind part of a house ; from Skr* 

a measure, a certain quantity, occurs in the Pali and 
is traced to Skr. srro* It may also be connected with mWQ* 

HW$ spfeaks ; from ^ by the change of £ to and the transference 
of the vowel,— a thing often observable; Spy— 

The Sanskrit etymology of some of the words given by the lexico- 
graphers is evident ; and one does not know how they came to be 
regardcd'as Defiyas. Other words changed their sense in the course 
of time and so were referred to this class. 
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forgets; from to steal,— a thing forgotten is as it were 

Btolen. 

qiggff a wicked person ; from because a wicked person puts 

on many faces or appearances. 

an ass a son of Kama or love, devoted to pleasure, 
is often a donkey. 

pregnant, yftr originally * side,’ came to signify • womb’; and 
that womb is worthy of the name which bears a child, hence 
lit. * having a womb 9 came to have the signification given. A good 
many of the words given by Hemachandra do not occur in the' modern 
Vernaculars, and we have regular Tadbhavas instead; as, a tiger, f^r 
a nail, <fcc. 

The number of Desya words, if properly examined, would be greatly 
reduced. Still a Desi element in the Prakrits and the Vernaculars 
must be admitted. These words must have come into the dialects 
from the language of the aborigines whom the Aryas conquered ; and 
some are found in Sanskrit also. 

The Apabhramba. 

The dialect called the Apabhramsa by the grammarians presents 
Indian speech in a further stage of decay and occupies a middle 
position between these Prakrits and the modern vernaculars to some 
of which, especially to the old Hindi, the BrajabhasM, and the 
Gujarati it bears striking resemblances, as I shall hereafter show. 

As mentioned before, we have the grammar of this dialect from 
Hemachandra, Trivikrama, and Kramadisvara ; but Vararuchi does 
not mention it. The Apabhramsa had a literature of its own. Hema- 
chandra illustrates each of his rules about this dialect by quoting a 
verse. In the fourth Act of the Vikramorvnsl the Prakrit speeches 
of the king in his madness are in this dialect. But it is a question 
whether they existed there originally, since in several manuscripts on this 
side of India they do not appear* The metres employed in these and 
in Hemachandra’s quotations are the same as those popularly used 
in old and modern Hindi or Braj, viz., dohd or chopai. Pandit Vrajalal 
mentions a work of the name of Murijarflsa, written in the Apa- 
bhramsa, from which he gives a short extract, and another the hero 
of which is a king of the name of Prasenajita. He also quotes 
from another work ; but the language of all these appears to be more 
modern than Hemachaudra’s Apabhramsa, and that of some of the 
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verses makes a very near approach to the Oujsr&tl. As before, I will 
introduce my remarks on this dialect by a specimen : — 

5 VTT* I 
qS'JS'f PWW SRffcfa *T 5TT II 
if »Tf f^°rr TT«t i 

apt Trrfcrg sr^rf^ j p f ai fta rnr sfar 11 

gng * ^ 3 $ sms *r ?| 1 

fa amft fa^fastf f^r°r^T*r *prr fafaf n 
*fhnr spt’tt «PTfr sne? 1 

grg ft ufofa re a ra gsmg 11 

*r^F *fafar°r jsrvt ^ fanifaviT »i%r«T 1 
wfff fn^ETTTRnR ^Tt pSPTr'T 1 1 

Sanskrit : 


spr *r*r sr* *rnfa 1 

Bwret* favwr WTfq- * fasfa 11 
3t*ntf frrr fa**rr wfaifa srafrar i 
>rei far?) at>^.w4l wjffini *rfa»r II 
iftfatf sirrcr *r vm ^ 3 *: arw ^ ^ 1 

f 3T C2 WTt PTTmn %°rSlH ^TWm r^fW- - II 

I 

PTCT II 

nji it*t r 4 t pit *■ wn i 

flftefa Rwihira*irf: *r w<?ir<fc f*rw 11 

” The unsteady goddess of wealth runs to this door and that, this 
house and that ; like a fair one separated from her lover she does not 
remain firm anywhere.’’ 

*• My fingers have worn away rubbed against by my nails, while 
counting, again and again, the days named by my loyer [as the period 
of his absence], when he set out on his journey.” 

11 To whom is life not dear and to whom is wealth not an object of 
desire ? But when the occasion comes, a worthy man regards them as 



straw.” 

•‘I worship that good man so rarely to be met with ii this Kali age, 
who conceals his own merits and gives publicity to those of others.” 
“He who dies after having gone to the GahgS, and to Sivatirtha 


triumphs over the power (world) of death and sports in the habitation 
of the gods.” , 

The vowel BT of the derivatives of the pronouns qfy STf, 
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and *** is changed to * or *. In the principal Prikftt, we hare 
noticed a tendency to such a change, and one of our instances was 
*s* for **. From the sans tendency we have in the ApabhnuhAa 
for art. %*| for **, end for jc*. the * of the latter 
being replaced by * in virtue of the analogy of tho other pronouns. 
In the same way *** “ in that manner,” which after dropping the 
float consonant becomes **, is changed to H*, ***. to #*, and 
fags** to d|*. This if is also rendered a more close vowel and changed to 
*, and thus we have fa*T, far*, and far*. Thus the bases of these 
pronouns came to be considered as If or fa, % or ft*, and % or far, and 
so we have fa* for rmt. far* for **f, and fag* for ***. The mute 
dement bring dropped these forms become fa*, far*, and far*, and fur 
ther ftf, fltf, and %f. For similar reasons we have %f*ar or fafaf* 
for *r*«*, drfaw or farfaw for *!*«*, fcfar* or fatfti* for far***.' 
&o., even in the PrAkfits. The nom. sing, termination of nouns in * 
is shortened to *, and since a great many nonns were pronounced with 
this final * and its original sense was forgotten, it was transferred 
by way of analogy to other words or grammatical forms that did not 
possess it before ; and thus we have and fa 1 } for 5*: and fa*r, and 

ftVJ. fit*, foe , in the above. The long vowels are sometimes 
shortened as in the word rqpr in the last of the above verses. The con- 
sonants* and * are sometimes softened to * and *, instead of being 
dropped, * and* to * and *, asinthefSaurasent and *and <*to* and 
*. In She principal PrAkfit also this is sometimes the case. The labial 
* is changed to* in a few more instances than in the PrAkf its, as in *|* 
and m* for *f** and****, and it* or fare, ifaorfa*, Ac., in the above 
for ***, ***, &c. The complete contact of the lips necessary for 
the pronunciation of * is avoided in a great many cases, and thus we 
have t^for *as in ttfaf* for ***, *#5 f° r UPW, &c. This is the pre- 
vailing rale in most of the vernaculars, as we shall hereafter find. The 
conjunct ** is changed to**; that is, the aspirate *has been labialized 
and assimilated to the preceding * , as in far** for PrAkfit fas* and 
Sanskrit ifac*. A few instances of this change wa did find in the 
PrAkfita and we shall find more in the vernaculars. The Sanskrit 
conjunct «* is changed to e* ; for as *was often prononneed as*, this* 
instead of merging into the preceding mute, as semi-vowels often do, 
acquired prominence as * does when preceded by a dental pod tho 
*b«j»g assimilated to it, the whole become e*as«* becomes *, twin ** for 
V**|, ■** or** for the abstract termination «**, and fa** II* *ft* 

0 ■» 
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the r H* 1 * of the absolutive. In' the Prftkjita the Wf of HIGH*™®* 
lerfy becomes «T, and so we hare iw for WWff. The letter f when 
the latter member of a conjunct a sometimes not assimilated, as in 
JTTH for unto #*•> And sometime* it is introduced even when it 
does not exist in the original, as in t| for TT^i HW for IW* ft®* 1 
these few exceptions, the rules about the assimilation of conjunct*, tea 
elision of consonants, and others hold good generally as in the Fr&kpts, 
as you will 966 from the ebove^extract* 

DkclEnbiONS — Nouns in a*.— The decay of the case terminations 
is, however, a distinguishing feature of this dialect. The distinction 
between the nom. and aoc. case forms which we observed lessening at 
each stage in the growth of our languages is here altogether lost. 
The ail of the nom. sing, of masculine “nouns in ST is shortened to 
V, and used in both the cases, as usrw nom. for strap, for * TW ’ * 
for sraaiNra* aQ d applied to neuter nouns as well as wiHJj* 
The nasal of the neuter is preserved only in nouns which are aug« 
mented by the addition of ST changed to ST J as Grant for GW WRt* 
The nom, and acc. pi. of the masculine ends in s?T ; *s ftSTfGT* 

4fcc., in the above. The neuter nouns preserve the Piikjit | of the 
plural, as in Sometimes words are used in these two cases 

without any terminations ; as nom. sing, fawn nom. sing. 

WW acc. pl„ VTJF acc. sing., fiTWI acc. sing., in the above extract. 
The principle observable in the other cases is the same as we have 
noticed in the older dialects, viz., a gradual reduction of all the. 
declensions to an uniformity. The instrumental singular of nouns 
in sf has two forms, one in tf as and the other the bid om^T* 
The former is derived from this old form, the final sr being dropped, 
and the nasal assuming the form of an anusvflra. This new termina- 
tion is transferred to nouns in f or T also, as AtfU|t(. The instru- 
mental pi is the old one in if, but the change of the ending 
towel to Tf is only optionally made s as or rjwff. One ablative 
ter mination »*% which is upended to all nouns, and the other f, 
as in GiW# or * gather* fruits pom trees.” 

Of course we may trace the first to W by first ^supposing it to 
be changed to by the usual Prftkjit rule, and afterwards to havo 
dropped its second syllable ; and % to something else. But it ap- 
pears to Vft a good many of the termination* having been reduced 
to f by natual phonetic changes, the others also had this inserted 
in them by analogy, just as the nominative termination 3 4s intro- 
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daced m word* and forms in which it did not exist. This process we 
ltd necessarily have to, suppose when we examine the forme of the 
present Or the f may have been introduced simply to prevent 

■ hiatus and connect the vowel-termination with the base* And this 
is rendered probable by Hemaohandra's rule that the ending syllable* 
ft f, ft. and ft are to be lightly pronounced, as the-lg that is intro- 
duced in the place of a dropped consonant is. The real syllables in 
these oases are therefore at, ft ft and at; and this is confirmed by the 
fact that the remnants of these ApabhTaih£a terminations existing 
in some of the modern vernaculars are destitute of this ^ and are 
mere vowel-terminations, as- will be seen in a subsequent leeture. 
Thus, then, | may be considered the aspirated form of the ft of the 
Prikyit feminine ablative, rfhd ft of the 3 of the masculine ablative* 
The operation of the law of false analogies is very wide. The abl. pi. ft 
as in frftftqpt may with Lassen be traced to gwft, the q being changed 
to f, and the syllable ft dropped as ft is in the (case of the 3rd pers. 
pi. 'of the present, as we shall see. The genitive singular g, and as 
In and qqqg in verse 4 above, I trace to the W of the Prakfits 

the g being added by analogy as observed before. Lassen traces it to 
CT winch he says must have been added to these nouns to form the 
genitive! and the «r being softened to it is reduced to q. Biit 
this does not account for the double «r of the other form j and the 
addition of such a word as ew to make up a case-form is altogether un- 
exampled. The bu«Bx ft, as in $Rfft in the sam e verse, is but another 
form of 9 . The genitive plural ft as in wigvlft for may with 

I .maim be derived from theS9TPS of the Sanskrit pronominal declension. 
But the transference of this termination to nouns is nowhere seen in 
the Pr&kfUs ; $ is optionally appended to nouns in f or ft also ; and 
the characteristic of the gen. is. wanting in this dialect. The more 
probable explanation, therefore, is that the ft lost its cerebral element 
and was reduced merely to a nasal eg, or a? with an anusv&ra, as is 
the case in the instrumental singular, and tire ft is .added, m observed 
before, simply to facilitate the pronunciation. The foe. ri ng^ e nds in 
If, as in rft, whichwe see is the old termination, or mft, as in’wft, which 
ia a shortened form of ft. Kramadimra gives also ft which might be 
traced to the, PM ftft the Sanskrit fft, or thefts of thePrfi. 
kyjt pr onominal declension. The language of Jaina works has thisf$ft 

* Kramadttvara is Lassen's extract, gives ** instead of J 1 bn* tide Is as 
evident misreading. 
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fit the vase of ooar» also. But even hire the PrAkjit ft*, «*y» . 
Vtitfo reason, be supposed to have changed to <, and the | to be as 
bsfaret a mere tpiritus lenis. We hare this locative tf in the Marian » 
Theft is extended to the plural also of these nouns. The vocative 
is formed by using ft which is evidently an inteijectiou} as dvi ft 
“0 young men.* 

"Nount inf or *.-There is no distinction .between the nom. amt 
ace. sing, and pi* the original base being used without any modification 
or addition. The instrumental singular is formed by a dding tf or’Tas 
in the last class of nouns or simple anusvAra ; as Mftsft, wwn*, 
»rfhr. As TWT becomes $ by dropping the final vowel, so does the 
of the PrAkrit instrumental here become * The abl. sing, ends in t as in 
ftrfth and tjtft; and the gen. sing, also Iccording to Kramadfevara, 
Hemachandra being silent. These have been transferred from the 
feminine. KramadMvara also gives ft and f as the terminations of 
the sing, of these two cases} but there must be some misreading hero 
in Lassen’s extract from the author, since * is a distinctive plural ter- 
munition. The gen. pi. termination is j or as m WFf, viwfMf 
/nwaftwrel The latter has been traced to the old gen. «T, and the 
Shears to be only another form of it with the addition of the 
usual «. The loc. sing, has ft, as in *ffcft ; and the pi. has ft and *, 
kAt, and gwg. The first must be considered to be the same as 
ft derived from Jftr or ft* with the anusvAra dropped ; or as the f of 
PrAkrit feminine nouns with the spirits Unit This eipUnation 
Seems to be probable, since we have seen other feminine terminations 
also used for the cases of these nouns. The third is to be traced to the 
Prlkfit tf . KramadBvara in Lassen'* extract gives 1 for the f of the 
abl pi., and for that of the gen. pi. j but I have to make the same 
remark here as before. The instr. and abl. plurAls are the same as 
those of noun* in Sf j as JJSff and Thus the plural of three 

Cases ends in ft derived separately of course, and the plurals of two 

nonar.-The plurals of the nom. and wc.^f femig o 
n0 aaa preserve the old aft, or its shortened form *, fa In 

atejlt W ff i & thp second verse, and 
aing. isjftb£HS*“ l base, as UTWftW, ftr nfcHt. T j e 
term ination *L the old one, as in VlftPFnrW^ft**!?, 5 the 

35. i.ftasihWmft for *T^ which is an aspirated^ 5 andth. 

% as bg««t fe* Wfs <» bei °8 a nominal suffix) may besumkrly 



me apabheamSa* 




explained or traced to the of the geo. ring. <*»• of thel * 0n T'' 

6n, nudHia the Prakfit. I prefer the formereaplanation. 

ThS* baa been transferred to masculine ™ u ™j ** * or » 
seen Theabl.andgen.pl. endsin t.asin wftwi *“ **»* ' * 
•nnm, The auusvtaa of the f of the other classes of *>uto « 
£5U andif correctly so, the f of the abl. maybe £ 
aspirated form of the* which is the ablahve term, natron in to 
Prakrit; and that of the genitive may be traced to the « of the 
ringnlar of masculine nouns. The ioslr. pi. and the loc. sing. andph 
take the same terminations as masculine nouns in f or * , M sfaft 
- n( 3 «««».* Lassen gives other terminations ; hut he appears 

riven are all that I have been able to find. 

P You will thusseehow by the various influences at work, the natural 
transformation off to f, the elision of some of the elements, and the 
aspirated pronunciation of the vowels, most of -the old termmtons 
have been reduced to syllables composed of g and a vowel with o 
without an enusvdra. Terminations with such weak sounds »*« no 
adapted to serve the purposes of ordinary intercourse, since tey 
3m on the part o( the speaker, such care m pronunmtion 
to render themselves intelligible to each other as we have not 
men delayed in the course of our lingual history. The nominate 
ind accusative throughout, and in certain classes of nouns the other 
cases also, have come to have the same forms. So that the * 

expressing the different relations can be no longer performed by th 
poor remnants of the old declensional system; and a process of reco - 
riton must take piece. It has alremly begun in the Apabbmmk , 
but we shall find if irried on much further in the 
max now to arid to have completed their new dejosionri ^stem. 

Pnmoww^Tto abl. sing, of pronouns ends mgfc aswfft* *«•»*““* 
is to be traced to tto Sanskrit, WC*>nd the Prdkpt *fff, “J ^ *° c * 

j to WW* nod the preceding towel 

and W 5 «,with one of the consonants^ ppe ^ ^ noticed in going-over 
lengthened es a compensation) a pheu andfftos. 

ttovernaculara. In the feminine these Prkkrit IWf» 

tkmally for the gen. sing, whic h are der ived ThebasTtowever, 

and and the P41i RTWTl- “ d ***** 5 ^ ^ 
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in the ApabhramSa ends inavand not f or*, the more probable explana* 
{ton ie that this g is the aspirated form of the 7 of feminine-nouns. fgg 
ht* »?PT for its base j the instr, and gen. singulars, for instance, are 
and MN$- This seems to be taken from the nom. sing, tiptf, or 
enr by the role of the substitution of « for sf, The neater nom. and 
aec. sing, is gg. rygf is nom. and ace. sing. masc. of glfg, corresponding 
to gaff, gg fem. to gw. and by the application of g to these we 
hare the neater Iff. iff ie the nom. and ace. pi. answering to gg 
Piikfit, with the latter g shortened ; and affg of STTO. which 
corresponds to the form S|g$, the **w being changed to «r* by a rule 
before mentioned, and afterwards to eft ; and % to t? shortened to f. 
In other respects all these pronouns are declined like the correspond* 
ing nouns. The pronouns of the 1st and 2nd persons are tbue 
declined 


1st pers. 


.2nd pers. 

ring. 

pie 

ring. 

pi. 

Horn. 

8T*t,a**gf '' 

5* 

3*S.5*ft 

Acc. *rg 



wt 


Instr. — 


«nr 


Abl. 

Gen. 



Lojs.inf 

»r*frg 


UrifTS 


Here we have not the wilderness of forms which we observed in 
the principal Pr&kfit. The nom. sing, of the 1st per. is gtf cor- 
responding to aifih-i, the initial ag and the eg being elided and the 
usual Apabhmmsa ar added. In the Pr&kfit a*gaggis represented by 
or arg is to be traced to the Sanskrit instr. srt and 

.the loo. both of which are reduced to the form of gg in the PrAkpt. 
Here it extended to the acc. also. The pL base is ar*g which has 
been ex plained. ' The nom. pi. afsgg corresponds to such* form as 
®«m. pi., not loc. as Lassen says, through arvgg; and the gen. 
phhM the Apabhradjia termination g. The rest are old. gy is a ba.se 
derived, as I said in going over the Prftkfits, from grg andjis used hi the 
*®d gf of the acc. instr. and loc. ere,' ftom'ftiW and 
. 9%« second ’ie found in the older dialects, the hret is peculiar 
to this, 'Qfthe corruption of eg to eg I have already spoken. The 
abl. and gen. <flg corresponds to a form sgag which with the Apabhrathfio 
V is W, the eg toting dropped. Or it may be traced logg with the f 
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dfesolvedinto g. U ft form found in the Prftkrifcs also and explained 
by me as a corruption of the dat, in the PAli and PrAkpts,derived from 
the Skr. jpgq. The dative forme, you will remember, are put under the 
gen. m the older dialects. The^of^Vt » ft peculiar Apabhramsic 
conjunct formed from neuter of gq is similarly uf and if. 

The base of the plural is wag, the same as in the Pr&kyit ; and the nom. 
pL is to be traced lo jmrifr for fwrif nom* pL All the forma 
are similar to those of the first personal pronoun. 

The Present tense of the Apabhram$a verb admits besides those of 
the corresponding Pr&krit or Saurasenltense, the following forms : — 1st 
pers. sing. gfg , pi. wgtj 2 nd pers. sing. pL i 3rd pers. sing. 

pi. It appears that some of these forms have arisen from a 

confusion of the Present Indicative with the Imperative. The prevailing 
and distinguishing final of the latter is the vowel g ; and here we see it is 
appended to the forms of the 1st pers. sing, and 2 njl pers. pL, though it 
does not occur in those forms in any of the older dialects. The g is 
another characteristic of these paradigms. That of the second pers. sing* 
we get from the old ftf, and that of the pi. exists in the Prfikpt, being 
derived from the Skr. g. But the 3 rd pers. pi. and the 1 st pers. pi. get it, 
simply by an extension of the analogy $ or it may have been introduced to 
prevent a hiatus and thus may, like those of the cases, have been simply ft 
spiritus lenis . The i of the latter, however, may be traced to ftjf 
being shortened to g, just as sgr and ffcf of the declensions become gT 
and ff . Instead of the 3rd pers. pi. f*g we have ftf, in which, though 
the f is due to analogy, the characteristic f and the nasal are preserved. 
You will thus see that in the declensions as well as conjugations the 
3 prevails in thi* dialect. The Imperative second pers. sing, 
ends in f , tf or g. The first two may be traced to the PrAkfit 
and Sanskrit ft, % being dropped as in the Vernaculars^ and the 
last seems to be substituted for the ftf of one of the. forms in the original 
dialects by analogy 5 or it may he the remnant of changed first tog, 
and then to g. But a better and I may say the true explanation of these 
forms will be given in going over the Vernaculars. Hemachandra does 
not give any more forms for the Imperative ; but KrftfnadiAvara gives w? 
for the second person plural which must very likely be f, the same at 
in the present;aqd f for the first pers. pi. which we have in the Present 
also* In one of the verses quoted by Hemachandra occurs faaftf which 
seems to correspond to if the reading is oorrect. The truth teems, 
to be that the forms of the Imperative were lost, and the sense confounded 
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with that of the Present, bat tbe distinctive forms were those of the 
Second pen. sing.) sndin this respect there is an analogy with the Hindi 
and the Gnjar&tf which resemble the Apabhraihsa the most. The Future 
has the PrSkrit and S4uf asent forms in ft and > but one SJ of this 
latter is dropped, and then the terminations of the Apabhramfa Present 
are added. The terminations of the absolntive are f, |W» atft, fft, Ifft, 
tffttj, tjftr, qfhq«j, f is the same as the Sauraaent fsf from the 
Skr. w, >* the same, with the usual 7 added to it, or is to be traced 
to the or which is, as we have seen, confounded in the Pr&krit 
with the absolntive, and the rest are various forms of the Vedic rdft 
with the Pr&kjit augment f or if. This etift is, by a rule before 
mentioned, changed to fftw which with % becomes ftrg[ j and by 
dropping' the final W we have fty. This, however, may be derived also 
from such a form as etil found in the Vedas. This f&T or is 
then softened to ft or ftj, as q is so softened in many cases. When 
the augment f or if is not prefixed, we have ft in the form of mft, 
the ar bring the final vowel of the root. Some of the terminations of 
the absolntive are also used to form tbe infinitive, on account of the 
prevailing confusion between the two. In consequence of this very 
confurion, recourse is had to other ways of forming the latter which 
are similar to those existing in the Pr&kyits ; but these will be noticed 
hereafter. 

The termination tys* of the potential participle assumes the forms of 
Thrift, nnd fft. The first two represent the form with the 

addition of «g; and the f of fife*? w the usual augment. The ST of 
the W of ffscg which remains after the consonantal portion is dropped, is 
by the influence of the preoeding f, changed to if.' In those points 
whiehare not noticed here, the Apabhramsa follows chiefly the Saura- 
senti and the principal Prftkyit also to some extent. Thus in a great 
measure it represents those dialects in a further stage of decay but it 
must be considered to have derived some words or forms independently 
also. Thus the qf of the second personal pronoun cannot be derived from 
thePrflkyit Iff, nor fftw of the absolutive from igw or urqy or qwy of 
abstraet nouns from WW, but directly from the Sanskrit rilW, etift, 
and vqvr. This corruption of must have existed in some of the 
older dialects too “since, as observed before, we have it in Asoka’s 
inscriptions ; and the Apabhramsa derived it as well as a few such 
peculiarities from them. 
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Art. — II. On Coins of Kutoh and Kathiawar. By 0. Codrington, 
* M.D., M.R.A.S., Hon. Memb. B.B.R.A.S. 

The coins of Kutch described in this paper are those of the 
Jadeja dynasty, from tho roign of Bhardji or Bhdrmal, A.D. 1585 
to the present time, and known in the bazar as Ra Sai Kori ; they 
are interesting in being different in size and weight and names from 
other contemporary coinage in India. 

The following is a list of tho kings, with the dates of their 
reigns : — 

Bhdrmal, or Bhdrmalji, or Bhdraji A.D. 1585 to 1595 


Bhdjrdj, or Bhdjardjaji .. „ 1631 to 1645 

Khengdr, or Khengarji ,, 1645 to 1654 

* Hamirji reigned a few months in... ,, 1655 

Tamdchi, or Tamdcherji „ 1655 

Rayadlian, or lioydhan, or Rdyadlianji I. .. „ 1666(?)to 1697 

Prd^mal, or Pragji, or Pragmalji I „ 1697 to 1715 

G<5dji, or Ghorji, or Gdhddajil „ 1715 to 1718 

Dcsal, or Dosalji „ 1718 to 1741 

Lakha, or Lakhapatji, deposed his father 1741, reigned till 1760 

G<5dji, or Gdhddaji II A.D. 1760 to 1778 

Rdyadhan, or Rdyadhanji II ,, 1778 to 1813 


(Prithiraj, or Bhaiji Bava, his brother, was 
twice pn tho throne and deposed twice 
during the lifetime of Rdyadhanji, who 
was mad for many years.) 


Bhdrmal, or Bhdramalji II „ 1814 to 1819 

Ddsal, or Dosalji II ,, 1819 to 1860 

Prdgmal, or Prdgmalji II ,, 1860 to 1875 

Khenjdrji III 1876 


We know of no special coinage in Kutch before the time of 
Bhdrdji, and it is reasonable, considering the history of the times 
and place, to conclude that there was none, but that the currencies 

* The name of Hamirji is not found in the list of Uoos of Kutch given in 
books, but is inserted on the authority of Pandit Bhagvdnldl Indraji. 

7 
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* 

of the kings of Guzerat and Delhi were in use immediately before 
then. 

Khongdrji, Bharaji ’s father, was, we know, settled in his Raj by 
the help of the king of Ahmedabad, Muhammad bin Latif, and 
Bharaji was himself bound to serve the Ahmedabad king with 
5,000 horse ; and from the then reigning king in Guzerat, either 
Muhammad bin Latif or his successor, Muzaffer Shah, Rao Bharaji, 
in the usual manner of those times, obtained permission to coin 
copper money, when he struck a coin similar to the Ahmedabad one, 
but bearing his name in Nagari character in addition. 

During this Rao’s reign the government of Guzerat passed from 
the king of Ahmedabad to the Mogul Emperor. Bhdrd ji then tried 
to make himself independent, and struck silver coins similar to his 
copper ones. But he too was defeated by, and obliged to transfer 
his allegiance to Akbar ; the issuo of his silver coinage was stopped 
but subsequently again permitted. 

The silver coin of Bhdraji (Pig. 1) is in general appearance like 
that of Muzaffer Shah, but smaller in size ; on the obverse is the 
name Muzaffer Shah in Persian character and tho Hijra date 078 
with a trident, and below in Nagari character 

On the reverse is the Persian inscription of the Guzerat coin and 
the Rajput dagger.* 

Tho coin of his successor Bhdjrdj, or Bhojarajaji (A.D. 1631 — 
1645) is similar (Pig. 2). The same date 078 is on it. The trident 
of the goddess Asdpura, whoso devotees the rulers of Kutch were, 
is more distinct, and the name is given 

Tho reverse is as the previous coin, but the lettors more debased. 

The next Rao’s coin, Khcngar, or Khengdrji, or as written on the 
coin Shengarji (A.D. 1645 — 1654) is quite the same, date and all, 
except the name on obverse, (Pig* 3.) 

His successor Hamirji reigned but a few months, and his name 
is not given in ordinary lists of Raos. I have no specimen of his 
coins. 

* Pandit Bhagv&nl&l Indrajl has given mo a rubbing of another coin of 
Bhdr&ji, which he onoe saw but is now unable to traco, nor have I been able to 
find ono. It is of about the same size as tho ordinary Kutoh Kori, but boar« 
tho logend of coins of Jehangir bin Akbar, with the Rao’s name in Nagari 
beneath that of the Emperor. 
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The coins of Tamacherji or Tamdchi (A.D. 1G55) show no change 
excopfc in the name (Fig. 4.) 

The same may be said of those of his successor, Rayadhan* 
Roydhan, or Rayadhanji (A.D. 1G66 [?] to 1697), on which the date 
978 is still plain, and the name (Fig. 5.) 

On the coins of Pragmal, Priigji or PragmaljifA.D. 1697 — 1715) 
is written JTFrsft with the same date. (Fig. G.) 

The next Rao’s name, Gddji, Ghdrji or Gdhodaji (A.D.- 1715 — 
1718) is given on another similar coin (Fig. 7.) 

The coins of the next Rao, Desalji (A.D. 1718 — 1741) show more 
debasement of the Persian legend, and the 9 of the date is upside 
down. The namo is given (Fig. 8.) 

A decided change may be noticed in the next coin (Fig. 9), that 
of Lakha or lakkapatji (A.D. 1741— '1760). It has more the appear- 
ance of a Delhi coin, and probably was so made out of compliment 
to the Emperor Ahmed Shah, from whom the Rao obtained, we are 
told, tho title of Makarao, which is found before his name on the coins 

*r srcre’ifr 

With Fig. 10 we come back to the pattern of the 978 Muzaffer 
one. On it is written 

Rao Gddji, or Gdhodaji IL, reigned from A.D. 17G0 to 1778. 

Then follows tho coin of Rayadhanji II. (A.D. 1778 to 1813). 
The date is again indistinct. The name given is 
(Fig. 11.) 

The next Rao was Bliarmalji TT. (A.D. 1814 to 1819). The 
legend is much debased, but the name is plain OtP’)^’ 

(Fig. 12.) 

With Rao Desalji II. (A.D. 1819 to I860) we come to another # 
pattern ; here we find the Delhi legend— 

On the obverse : uj ^ li g b**>b g Li 

And on the reverse : 

Dagger and trident. 

Other coins bear the Persian legend — 

a ** 1 ' 0 fcbi^b 

On one side with the Hijra era date i ra I (Fig. 16), and the 
Nagari legend on the other side with Samvat date. 
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Tho early coins of the late Rao Pr&gmalji II. were very like those 
of his predecessors, but instead of the name of tho Delhi Emperor 
he put the name of our Queen in the Persian legend. 

Obv . — Crescent between trident and dagger at the top. HfflR 

Ilev.—jb v j* (Fig. 13, or in 

copper as in Fig. 15.) 

* 

Afterwards the value of the coin was given in tho area thus 

Obv . — Area. ^ with dagger beneath. 

Margin — Wft. 

| A /OucriJs 

Margin — Jb v j*> 

Later still the coins of European pattern and of sizes correspond- 
ing more to the English rupee and its half were introduced, and 
are still tho currency, such as Fig. 14. 

Obv. — Area. Trident, moon, dagger. 

Fnjr^f wv 

Margin—HT^a^nfTOxr ’jftsPPPSsft 

Rev . — Area. 

I AVd fijjd £>$-? 'rj b y*^° 

The standard silver coin of Kutoh is called a Kori ; how long 
it has been so called I cannot ascertain, nor is tho origin of tho name 
satisfactorily explained. There is a story that the name was given 
in this way. Bharaji was, as I have said, forbidden by the Emperor 
to issue silver coin, and being anxious to get permission to do 
so, resorted to this artifice. It was customary among the Rajputs 
of the time to gain the favour of their monarchs by giving their 
daughters in marriage to them, so Bhaniji struck a small silver 
coin and sent it to the Emperor, no doubt with a Ipandsome consi- 
deration, and requested that ho would accept this Jctmvari 
(daughter) for mkrriage with his rupee. The Badsha was pleased 
at the witty request, and gave permission to tho Rao to coin his 
kutnvaips. The name thus given to the coin was then adopted as 
the name of the currency, and soon became corrupted into kori y by 
which it has been known ever since. 
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Kori cannot be, I think, a corruption of kauri , because that word 
when not restricted to mean tho shell Cyprcea moneta , is used 
only to denote a copper coin of the smallest value, whereas the 
kori was a silver one of the value of man^ small copper pieces. 
The pattern of the coin was an imitation of tho Guzerat one, but 
the size and weight were different, and probably were intended to 
correspond with Kskatrap and Gupta coins, and perhaps tho 
Gadhia, which were current in Kutch and Guzerat before the 
Mogul conquost. 

Prinsop, in Indian Antiquities , Vol. I., page 427, speaking of 
the SAh or Kshatrap coins, says : “ Their average weight is about 
30 grains, agreeing in this respect with tho koris mentioned by 
Hamilton (Hindostan, Vol. L, page 653), as struck *in Cutch, 
four to a rupee, by the Raos and JAms of Navanagar, with 
Hindu characters/ but that appoars to be a mistake, as a kori 
weighed about 73 grains, and was of tho valuo of about 3f to the 
rupee.” 

The only other silver coin struck until tho reign of PrAgmalji 
II. was the half kori (Fig. 10), but in that Rao’s time, when the 
demand for a larger coin, and one more nearly liko the rupee 
current in the country all around the State, became greater, a coin 
of tho valuo of 5 koris, called a pdnchio, was struck, and another of 
2i koris, called ardhpaneliio (Fig. 14). 

The copper coins were originally of three sizes, all of tho samo 
pattern as tho kori , called tdmbio or trdmbyo , dokdo or dokra 
and dhinglo or dhingalo , of which Pandit BhagvAnlAl Indraji gives 
me the following account : — 

Tdmbio or trdmbyo is derived, from tho Sanskrit Tumrikah 
(PrAkrit tdmbio ). Though its root meaning is “ of copper,” in prac- 
tice it is usod to mean a half pice. Originally, I believe, it 
meant a pico. 

Dokdo is PrAkrit Dukkado, or Sanskrit Dvikritah , “twice done,” 
that is, twice a TAmrika. Though now used to mean one pice, it 
must originally have been used to mean two pice/ 

Dhinglo. Dhingo is a Kutchi provincial term for fat, and lo is 
a masculine suffix. Thus Dhingo or Dhinglo means something 
(masculine) fat, hence tho fattest coin ; and Dhinglo iB the fattest 
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coin in Kutch. Though at present it is usod for a pice and a 
half, I think, originally it meant three pice (Umrikas). 

4 Adhadas = 1 Dokdo. 

2 Tdmbias = 1 Dokdo. 

24 Dokdas = 1 Kori. 

16 Dhingalas = 1 Kori. 

Lidutenant Leech, R.E., gives another account of the currency in 
1837 {Bombay Government Records , No. XV., New Scries), page 
212, viz. : — 

2 Trambyas = 1 Dokra ; 3 Trambyas = 1 Dhingla; 21 and 21 1 
Dokras = 1 Kori ; 8 Koris = 1 Silver Rial ; 19 Silver Rials = 
1 Gold Rial ; 3 Koris = 1 Hyderabad Rupee ; 4 Koris = 1 
Tatta Rupee ; 3| Koris and 1 Dokra = 1 Surat Rupee ; 18 Koris = 
1 Itramee. 

Again, in the Bombay Gazetteer , Vol. V., page III., the following 
is given : — “ The Rao has a mint at which gold, silver and copper 
coins are manufactured. Tho gold coins are the rdvsdi rnokor, equal 
to 100 silver koris , the half mohor equal to 50 silver koris , and 
the golden kori equal to 26 J silver koris . The silver coins aro 
the j pancldo equal to five silver koris , ardhpanc/iio equal to 
2\ koris , the kori worth about one-fourth of the Imperial rupee 
(379 koris are equal to 100 Imperial rupees), and the half kori. 
The copper coins aro the dhabn , equal to one-eighth of a kori, tho 
dhingla equal to T \jth of a kori , the dohla equal to s l T th of a kori, 
and the trdmbia equal to T Vth of a kori The gold coins mentioned 
here are handsome ones, of the same pattern as the later koris of 
Prdgmulji II. It is said that there are also old gold Kutch coins, 
but I have not seen any. 

In Kathiawar, there are three States, viz. Jdmanagar or Naira - 
nagar , Jundgar , and Porebundcr, having their own coinage. The 
king of Nawanagar, whose title is Jam, struck his^ coins of tho 
same pattern as those of Kutch, and called them by the same 
names, being imitations of the Guzerat coins, and bearing a short 
Dcvanagari legend MfaTPnft • It is not known when these coins 
were first issed, but the earliest current were called Jnni koris 
throughout Kdthiawar, and that as lately as thirty years ago. 
Later coins issued have been mixed with alloy, and aro called 
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Jamsdi horis . There are two sorts of these fori. Tukdfera or small 
sized, and Clialcaradd or disc-like, the former being a little older 
tlian the latter. No. 18 is a Ghakaradd . This type was current 
and issued until Jam Vibhaji changed it for the following a few 
years ago. (Fig. 19.) 

Obv . : — Within circles and with Rajput dagger on either side of it. 

5TPT 

Rev . Area within circle sjfrft Margin within double circle, 

The present king also changed his copper coinage 
which is called by the same name as in Kutch — Trdmbio , Dokdo, 
Birin gala , and added a new one called Trana Dolcadd , or three 
Bolcadus. No. 20 is a Trana-Bolcadd. 

Obv . : — Area within a circle a Rajput dagger, 
margin 'STPT’sft X 

Rev . : — Area within circle W*T ffaTST- Margin HWR 

The coin of the Navfib of Junagarh is called by the same namo 
of huree, but its type is different from that of the Kutch ones. 
The design of the first coin of the Navab Bahadur Khan’s 
Minister Ranchhodji, the Dewan, was on the Obv. 

Salutation to the Di vine Ha takes wara (the name of the god of his 
race); and ontho Rev. Salutation to Rughanathji. 

his father. But this coin was not allowed by the Navab to bo 
circulated ; it is called Hatakeshwar Sdi Tcori , and is rare now-a-days. 
Somo say that it was not meant to be current, but was for the daily 
gift to Brahmins. 

Dewan Ranchhodji struck his first coinage in Samvat 1886 or 
Hijra 1230. This was followed by that commonly called Dewdn 
Sdi kori 9 which is as follows 

Obv . — In corrupt Persian character 
beneath in Nagari 

Rev . — In corrupt Persian — ! r v S Vj*® 
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In Nftgari in centre, on left. On right Guzerati numerals 
[Samvat era.] 

The letters stand for the family name of the Navdb. 
It is said that the Dewdn Ranchhodji persuaded the Navdb that 
was His Highness* title bestowed on him by the Emperor of 
Dehli, but really it was his own, and put on the coin for his own 
glorification. Except the changing of the dates, this type continued 
until 1932 Samvat (A.D. 1875), when in the reign of Mahdbat 
Kh&n the Emperor’s name was taken out and Mahdbat Khdn’s 
own name inserted. 

The Ran&s of Porebundar did not issue coins until the reign of 
Sultdnji (a.d. 1757), as they were dependents of the Navab of 
Junagar. Sultdnji became in course of time independent, and ho or 
his son Pratliirrij struck coins imitating the type of Kutch lcoris 
with a short Nagari inscription ^TKi°rr (Fig. 21.) They are known 
as Rand Sai. 
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Art. III . — On the Siiktimnkt&vali of Jalhana, a new Sanskrit 
Anthology . — By Prof. Petkr Peterson. 

[Read January 28th, 1880 ] 


The copy of a Suktimuktavali, or necklace of sweet sayings, com- 
piled by one Jalhana, which I lay on the table, is unfortunately 
defective, containing, as will be seen, neither beginning nor end Since 
obtaining it for the Bombay Government’s Collection I have heard of 
a complete copy, which I hope to have in my hands shortly. The 
complete book contains, I am told, a p rasas ti iru which Jalhana gives 
information of the usual kind with regard to himself and his lineage. 
I propose accordingly to reserve any remarks on the scholar to whom 
we owe this book : and to offer in the present paper sorno verses from 
the book itself, which appear to bear on one or two moot points in the 
history of Sanskrit literature. 

Fitz-Edward Hall was the first to quote from one of these antho- 
logies certain verses, dealing with famous poets, and attributed to one 
Rajasckhara, whom llall took to be the same as the author of the 
well-known diamas. Additions have from time to time been made to 
the list of verses ot this kind attnbiited to a Rajasckhara. I published 
scvcial Irom the Ilaravah in my Second Report on the Search /or San- 
skrit MSS in the R Miibny Circle, The present book contains many 
more. It may be convenient if I give from it, and from the other antho- 
logies, as complete a list as I can of the verses in question. 

1. Akfilajalada. 

*rr i 

Pnsr ^ft^'rWr h ^ n 

2 . Aniuidnvardhttrm. 

3. Kadambanrama. 

9T^rnrsn^^%fVar»ir ! *r^f^ i 
stT<T *rrr* jpit: Tifr u 
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4. Karnatl. 

^rr°fr^t fasrorjr *ra**sft i 
sir *rrcr 


5 Kalidasa, 

tr^rfr -iftat ??fr sinfawr p i 
^FJ{TC RT3 H 

6. Knmaradasa. 

^TT^tgr r 5T3 f$r% i 
Sffff: f iTOIW Pm*T srff w II 

7. Ganapati. 

sTMt smft H^nrrfmif^jr i 
fasrmoFffcp <£nr?r ^ysrfinrff ii 

8. Gunadliya, 

f?n fpfafr sfKrap fptop'srrfr *rr urn i 
qtrftg^g re wr% <T5SRr»TmK n 

9. Tarala. 

srramfWM^eksi^v \ 
g^ryaT M- q' C OTC g ^car w ii 

10. Trilocliann. 

^3 f ^NPTFP : *>: TPlMm $T*T: 1 
Pf4: ff£ II 

11. Danilin. 


wsftJTsrer^r^^r^srrt^Rr prop i 

srsft fpiTsiPwrrv fa* <%%$ rr^?rr: ii 

12. Drona. 


13. 


14. 


iTCPTrff'ifasirrr uTfam p ^rr i 
ssrm^fl fHPTp^ErfP'ft *rrc# 3rf% ii 
D hnn&tpjiiyn. 


Tipprp ffrj'w Hfir^ai ptpp i 
SPW HIP <K«* PP PPT ^ psr pp: II 


r 


Pan ini. 

wfer Pif'T’r^ ppp spsi sprarw i 
^nut°r *Kpai*FT PT ^^f OTITSI N II 
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15. Pradvumna. 

<Rft fa^ I 

srgawmdS? 4W srPr fra 1 : ^arr- 11 

16. Prabhudevi. 


^ f^PTRfJT: | 

ngM *mrft eft ftsft ii 


17. Bana. 


fTR* *Hft f^Trfh It 

HP’fH Cft WHH «R*R?rft TfNiH: I 

era- HrftsF^pri ^nrw ee ii 


18. Bhasa, 


19. Bhimata. 


*&%;■. fat qflrfa^ I 
ei?frr*r?r emr u 1 


20 . 


21 . 


22 . 


23. 

24 

25 . 


>ftor: T^Hrrsjff i 

ere esRtrcrsr?* t* ^jrhrhjt ii 

May lira. 

ft ffftwwHT *mr i 

HT^Cf Hficl - It 


Matangadivaknra. 



*tht er°r*rg;rHir ii 


t 


May u raja. 

HT^rnratr irt sfift : i 

4<|Hd : ^r3rf?«J : Wift fT Sft'tTfTf : II 
llatnakara. 


ht w fng ft ^r?fR : sraf farrarer ft i 

frffq * fTHt V TTNT *tftfSrPffft<R: II 
Ramilasomila, 

SKRt ’^Tf'TH^ 1 1 

Vararuchi. 

WTunr ^£r erft *tr sjfs^ce i 
sw *v;rwt h it 
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26. Vikafcanitamba. 

% f*nr jptn 1 

fSrsrcrrsapTT n 11 

27. Sllabhattarika. 

5 TS?T!f*ff- W»Tf *P 1 T: TTW^ I 

?ftsrr-Tffr^frnn% 5rprh%$ ^ wr ?rft » 

28. Satavahann. 

5 r*T«rt ufam *mTr *mriT?!Twg*rr i 
Rre?rrw?r F^rrrnr 11 

29. Subhadra. 

Ttffpr H*rfcr wrsf 1 

^ rfr|f%^rg^r ^rssrr n 

30. Bhiisa and others. 

*rtfr swr^r ’ffrmwri'- ^rr?- 

HKf^rrfpr^ra^Hr: sr- 1 

smf^rRrcr 

fogr wcmr H*rf?rr % ^ 11 

The verse here which refers to Panmi (14) has been published already 
from the Hariliaravali,* where it is asenbed to Sri lUjnsekhora. It is 
of course conclusive of the writer’s belief in the identity of the poet 
with the grammarian. The poem referred to is possibly the same as 
the PatAlavijaya by Pariini, from which Namisadhu quotes in his 
commentary on lludrata. 

There is nothing new to say about the poet Paiiini yet. But it 
would be discourteous not to refer, in connection with that still 
mysterious shape, to the notice which the veteran scholar Bohtlingk has 
recently taken of a controversy between Bhandarkar and myself, carried 
on chiefly before this Society, as to the meaning of a passage in 
Patanjali which is thought to have a bearing on that ^ritcr’s date, and 
through him on* that of the grammarian Punim. I shall try iu 
doing so to avoid further controversy : and I begin by putting before 
you Bohtlingk’s paper, omitting all that can be supplied by a reference 
to the last number of our Journal. f 


# My Second Report, p. 01. 
f No. XL11I. pp ISO and 199. 
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An Attempt to lay a Literary Controversy, 
by 

O. Bohtlingk. 

il A violent controversy has burst out in India between Professors 
A. G. fihandarkar and Peterson as to the meaning of a passage in the 
Maliabhashyn, which Goldstucker used to determine Patanjali’s date. 
Both scholars reject Goldstiicker’s translation of the passage : and in 
so far I fully agree with them. I think however that their way of 
taking it also fails to hit the nail on the head : and I will suggest 
another rendering in the hope that I may divert their attention for the 
moment to myself, and to some extent perhaps damp their mutual 
fire. Before however I give the passage in question, and my transla- 
tion, it will be convenient if I set out the rules of Panini to which 
Patanjali’s words refer.’* 

(I omit what immediately follows, in which Ilohtlingk dors this, and 
gives the translations, by Bhandarkar and myself, which will be found 
in our papers. It need only be noted that Bdhtlingk agrees with us, 
as against Kielhorn, that <5*TPIf: arc to be taken as two words, 
not one. Bohtlingk’ s own translation, and the rest of his paper i9 as 
follows : —The passage, as he reads it, is prefixed.) 

i fiorr- frsrra' ?r?r i f% srrc 

°r*i Jrarf^mr. 1 >riwg h wrau 5hrnr 

“ lu order to be intelligible I translate exactly, though not word for 
word— ‘Since is said, Siva, Skanda, and Visaklia (as names of 

images) would seem not to be correct forms. Why not '( Because the 
Mauryas out of desire for gold imported idols. It may be that the 
rule does not apply to those idols : yet if they serve now as objects of 
worship the rule will be applicable to them.* 

“ If I am not mistaken we have here simply a piece of hair-splitting 
on Patanjali’s part, of which this is not the only instance known to 
us. He willingly admits that those idols, at the time when they first 
appeared, were improperly spoken of by the shorter names, while 
now that they serve a higher end they are rightly culled Siva, Skanda 
and Visakha. 

“ Bhdndarkar understands by the Mauryas the dynasty of that 
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name: and here I entirely agree with him.* It is in the hope of win- 
ning over that acute scholar to my way of taking the passage that I 
draw his attention to the superfluous in his translation. 

<£3TRjf! would have been quite sufficient to convey to us the 
triviality which Bhandarkar puts in Patanjali’s mouth. If Bhandar- 
kar ranges himself with me he will get in our passage a stronger sup- 
port than heretofore for the views he has, founding an the other well- 
known exanples in the Mahabhiishya, expressed with regard to the 
date of the great grammarian. Patanjali’s whole animosity, which at 
first sight must surprise us, becomes quite intelligible if we suppose 
that the Mauryas had only recently been driven out, and that Patafi- 
jali wishes to throw yet another stone at the hated dynasty. The idols 
introduced by them were still familiar to all, so that Pataiijali's spiteful 
wit would be understood. 

“ The three idols that are named deserve notice. Skanda is a son of 
Siva: and Visakha is a manifestation of Skanda, sometimes also repre- 
sented as his son. That Skanda and Visfikha in Patanjali’s time were 
generally recognised as two closely connected deities is clear from Pataii- 
jali’s own words on Panini VIII. 1, ] 5. Bhandarkar has already pointed 
this out. My friend Weber reminds me that Skanda, Kumara and 
Visakha appear on the coins of the Turushka kings (Of. Ind. St. XVII* 
180). This perhaps justifies us in taking nOT^: in our passage as 
an interpolation, and in supposing that the Mauryas introduced the 
general worship of the God of War and his son. In what way 
the Mauryas made a profit out of idols we cannot certainly say. If 
they had made them regular objects of trade Patanjali would 
probably have used some other expression than Perhaps 

they set the idols up in various places, and levied toll on the pilgrims.” 

So far Bohtlingk. The fire he refers to already burns low, and I 
may hopo to examine the version he offers without saying anything 
that shall fan the embers into a blaze. I find very little to object to 
in it. Bohtlingk doubts with me the correctness of the reading ftr^:, 
but on other grounds. I may add that Kielhorn, in a ifote to the pre- 
face of the last number of his Mahabhashya has gone carefully into 
the matter, and pronounces in favour of Bohtlingk rejects the 

* Patanjali speaks of ChanJragupta and Pushpamitra when lie is undor no 
necessity to cite any kings by namo. He must thoreforo havo known of the 
Maurya dynasty : and it follows that it is not very probable that he would use 
the word here in another meaning, wholly unknown to us-— Bohtlingk's note. 
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suggestion 1 hazarded as to the meaning A reference 

to my paper will show that I considered that point to be immaterial 
to the argument, though I do not eomplain of the attention which has 
been bestowed upon it. The suggestion lost much of its probability in 
my own mind, from the moment Bhandarkar pointed out that in an- 
other place Pataiijali clearly distinguishes between the gods Skanda and 
Viuakha. Bohtlmgk’s explanation of the word is as doubt- 

ful as any of the others that have been put forward. Indeed I do not 
clearly understand how he does take it. For my own part I still 
think it simply inean9 “ made, fashioned.” And I am still obstinately 
incredulous about the subtle and spiteful reference to recent history 
which first Golds! ucker, on grounds shown, as I hold, by me to he 
entirely wrong, and now Bhandarkar and Bohtlingk discover in words 
of Patahjah that are capable of being taken in a much simpler way. 
The objector says that Siva, Skanda and Visakha must be wrong forms. 
“ Why?” says Pataiijali. “ Images made by the mauryas for money,” 
is the more or less elliptical answer. “ Good,” rejoins Pataiijali, “if 
you are talking of images made by the mauryas as such, you must say 
Sivaka, &c. But if you are talking of images which arc now in 
worship, the forms Siva &c. are right.” I see no reason to believe 
that Nagojibhatta invented his explanation of the word maurya here ; 
and that the meaning is “otherwise wholly unknown to us*' perhaps 
only illustrates our ignorance. Bohtlingk seeins to agree with me in 
taking the reference to the mauryas as having no specific reference 
to the three names, hut as pointing to a circumstance which throws a 
general doubt on the correctness of all short names for idols, of which 
Siva, Skanda and Visakha were in the beginning put forward as the 
first examples that came to hand. Lastly, Bohtlingk agrees with me, 
and differs from Bhandarkar as to the antecedent or antecedents to 
which the pronouns fffg and fjrrr: are to be referred. This is a gram- 
matical crux pure and simple : and I hope that Bhandarkar, whose 
absence from our meetings is a mutual loss,* may be willing to add 
to the present paper in its published form a note pn that and other 
points raised by Bohtlingk’s version. 

[* If Bhandarkar had been present when my paper was read he would not 
have laboured, as ho has done, to prove that my joining the later Puslipamitra 
and Chandragupta was an after-thought suggestod by his criticism. I did that 
in tho first instance in the discussion which followed the reading of my paper. 
Cf. No. XLIII. p. 355. Bhandarkar has replied to Bohtlingk in the Indian 
Antiquary, 1887.] 
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I trust I need not apologise for the length of this digression. It is 
one of the aims of our Sociotv to be a means of communication 
between Western and Eastern thought : and I have given Bohtlingk’s 
remarks in fall only because that scholar does not, as I could wish he 
and his colleagues would do, follow Prof. Jacobi’s excellent example, 
and write on things Sanskrit in the English language, even at the 
risk of a few slips. They would find ample recompense for the 
trouble this would give them in the wider circle of critics and fellow- 
workers to which it would introduce them, and they would do a 
notable service to our younger scholars, who at present remain 
ignorant of much that seems to European scholars to have been 
completely established, being, let me add, by no means over ready to 
confound here the ignofum with the magwjicmn .* 

To return now to our book KumaradAsa (6) is the poet to whom 
Kshemendra refers a verse that is quoted in the MnhAbliAshya of 
Patafijali.f ltajasekbara tell us here that he was the author of a 
JArnkiharana, the date of which is later than that of Kalidasa’s Kagliu- 
vniiHR. There is a quotation from the Janakiharana in Ujjvaladat.ta’s 
commentary on the UnAd, Sfttras III. 73. vjjn; fq^fTsor: 

WSR'JT. I owe the reference to Aufreeht’s 
preface. It is not unreasonable to suppose that the JAnakihar.wi 
of KumaradAsa was in the tune of Ujjvaladatta (between A. D. 1111 
and A.l). 1431) as well known as the llaghnvansa of Kalidasa* 
and that every scholar knew which of the two writers preceded 
the other. 

The discovery that KumaradAsa is quoted in Patanjali s MahAhhAshya 
has attracted considerable attrition, though I am bound to add that 
tlie view I put forward as to the hearing the fact has on literary 
chronology has not, so far, received much support. My theory put 
briefly, was that KumaradAsa' s verses, of which we have about half a 
dozen, are all so modern in character that a writer who quotes KumaradAsa 
cannot have lived in the middle of the second century before Christ, 
which is the date generally accepted for Patanjali. In the preface to 
: — f ~ — 

Our native scholars ought to give a hearty welcome to the Now Vienna 
Oriental Journal in tho pros poet ns of winch Dr. Buhlcr undertakes that so far 
as possible articles referring to India, or likely to interest Indian students 
will ho published in English, “ tlu? Lingua franca of the Aryans in tho East,” 
1887]. 

t Journal XLIll. 170. 
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the separate publication of my paper of Kshemendra*9 Auchityalamkara 
1 have said that Mr. Telang referred to this part of my paper as, in the 
light of accepted facts, pointing rather to the conclusion that Kumara- 
dasa must be put prior to the accepted date for the author of the 
Mahabhashya than to the conclusion I had myself suggested. I wish 
to coriect this. What Mr. Telang really said, he has reminded me, 
was that he considered it so absolutely established that Patahjali lived 
in the middle of the second century before Christ, that he would rather 
accept any other possible theory with regard to the Varatanu stfmprnva- 
danti kukkutah quotation than one which would disturb Patnnjah's 
date. I presume Mr. Telang had in his mind such theories as e.g. t 
that Kshemendra was mistaken in ascribing this verse to Kumaradasa, 
or that Kumaradasa, if the verse be his, is in it only filling up the 
fragment of an older verse which he, like us, found in the Bhashya, 
besides the theory to which I wrongly fixed him. , But others whohave 
noticed the matter, appear to have little difficulty in accepting it 
as probable that Patahjali is really quoting from Kumaradasa, though 
they refuse to admit that it, in any way, follows that Patahjali is a later 
writer than he has been supposed to be. Kielhorn, who calls the dis- 
covery “ at least a very interesting one,” and has been led by it to publish 
a complete list of such quotations as he has met with in his study of the 
great commentary, indicates that in his view the proper conclusion is 
that Kumfuadasa with the rest of the classical school of poetry must be 
put back. So too Biihler in a private communication with which be 
has favoured me disputes the tacit assumption he sees in my argument 
that ‘‘because Kumaradasa’ s verses resemble thoseof the sixth and later 
centuries they must belong to the same period. 1 *’ He holds that there 
is absolutely nothing to show that the taste and principles of compo- 
sition characteristic of the classical poets was developed about 400 or 
500 A.D., but that there is, on the contrary, a great deal to show that 
the poets of the earlier centuries wrote exactly in the same manner. I 
do not refer to this for the purpose of attempting to rebut it. I wish 
only to direct attention to the consideration that, assuming Patahjali's 
date to be fixed at about 150 B C., then, in so far as the Kumruadasa 
verse is worthy of credit, in so fur is cause shown for putting Kdhddsa 
back, with the rest of the lyric poetry, to a date prior to that assumed 
for Patahjali. 

I add some brief notes on the remaining verses. Akalajalada (1) 
and Tarala (9) are the names of poets mentioned by the dramatist 
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RAjasekhara among his own ancestors. The verse bhckaih kof.arasAyi- 
bhili, which is given by Aufrecht from the Sarngadharapaddhati under 
Akfilajalada stands anonymously in Vallabhadeva’s Subhashitavali. 
Aufrecht has suggested that the verse* contains the hidden (paroksha) 
sense that the sea of poetry lay dried up until AkAlajalada appeared. 
If that is right the verse is probably not by AkAlajalada himself. Tf 
it is his, he may have got the name from the verse. I will hazard the 
suggestion that his real name may have been Indu, and that the title 
AkAlajaladendu of RAjasekhara’ s verse corresponds to names like 
Ghantamagha, Dipasikhakalidasa, Atapatrabharavi aiid Tfdaratnakara.t 
Of Tarala we know nothing besides. He is piaised heic as shining in 
the YfiyAvara tribe like the largest and central pearl in a net klace. Hoes 
the verse probably contain an allusion to the title of one of his works. 

From the lefeienee to Kadambarirama (*?) it would seem that the 
miter known under that name was what we now call an adapter. He 
iut.k AkAlajalada’s \erseS, and wove them into dramas, to which he 
gave his own name. Ilijasekhara appears to imply disappioval of the 
pioceediog. Of the poet Gnnapati (7) we have one verse in the 
P'uhliAshit.ivah.J Mahamoda may be the name of Ins poem. The 
Jigend of the destruction of tlie greater paitof Gunadhya’s Drihatkatha 
(S) is well known Tiilocliaua, (10) we learn, vviote a Parihavijayu. 
Aufretht cites three versts from the Saiilgadlmrapaddhati under Trilo- 
c luma , one of them is the Balia verse kanena hruli lagneiia, which m 
our bm k is ascribed to Uajasekliaia. What third work of Hamlin's 
II, y 'nekhaia (11) here puts alongside of the Kavyadarsa and ihe 
UasakuiriAn'chai ita must be matter of conjecture. The Drona verse (12) 
has already been given by Au/recht Z. D. M. G. NOii. 78. Wc are to 
understand from it, I thiuk, that a low-caste writer Drona was the 
author of a uhArata poem. lJhanainjaya (HI) is the Jam author of a 

>• “ Ta ' h.y like dead things m the clefts of Llio trees, tho toifcoises 

mom' .nine) ground ; the fish now’ writhed in the broad deep mud hanks, now 
j;jy beu it Min e then came to that, dry lake a cloud bom out of due timo 
(akAlajid.ula), end so wrought that herds of wild elephants plunged up to their 
necks there, ami drank its waters ” 

f Names of honour given to tho respective poets from their verses Sifiup. 

. 20^ lUgkuvno&i vi ,07, Kir At , v 39 and Harav. xix. 5. 

wr: II 
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RAghavapandaviya or D visa rndli ana poem.* There is 011 c verse by 
Pradyumna (15) in Valkbhadeva’s SubhAshitavali.+ Of the poetess 
Prabhudevi (16) nothings known. The Buna verses (17) do not arid to 
our knowledge of that writer. BhAsa’s play the SvapnavAsavadatta (18) 
is quoted by Abhinavngupta in his Dlivanyalochana. We are perhaps 
to gather from the verse that no other piny of BhAsa’s was extant in 
RAjasekhara's time. Bhimata (19) is an unknown dramatist of whom 
we are told here that he wrote five plays, the best being hi- Svnpna- 
dusAnuim. The aho prabhAvo vagdevyah veise (21) is well known. It 
shows that Buna, May lira (20) and MAtajigudivAkara were, as Iv.jav'k- 
hara believed, contemporaries at liars ha’s court. But there is no 
warrant for identifying MAtangadivAkain with the Jain wnter MAna- 
tuiisja, as Hall and Max Muller have done- The fact is that \mi\ : ra is 
the real name of our poet, not MAtnnga. TJiere is a veferenee to him 
under the name DivAkara in our verse 20, where fit is put in one com 
pound with Buna. In the Suktirmi lit Avail the reading in the piesont 
veise is chain Ifila Divakaia lor Watauga Gn Akira. Tin* Ma.iiiajA 
verse (22) was given by me in iny >Sec md Report p. Vo, Iron I lie 
llariliciravali, with the wrong reading cot, ’<‘t the 

rcfeienee to the vcivc at p. 61 of the Rcpoit. The poet’s nine is 
MAyfirAja, and this book contains several of his verse*. The Kuheburu 
are a race of Kslutrivas who are mention *d by the eoinmenlatoiv, 
among the fcudi tones of tin Maukhuri J , llina’s KAdainhaii, Intro- 
ductory verges, d. See Cunningham, Aielueol. Hep. i\ 77 and Fleet's 
Cannrese Dynasties, 11. The RathAknwi (23) mid Rumiln ami »Somiln 
verses I have already noticed. Seond ll**p >rt* p. 01. The Varniuchi 
verse (25) helps to add the great Wirtukakara to the list of those who 
found Poetry and Grammar to be sifter muses and KanthAhhaiaiuna 
gives ns the name of one of his poems, possibly that Vinaruchaiii kavja 
which is leferred to in the MahabhAshya(Goldstucker’s PAnini, p. 110, 
note). Vikatanitamba (26) and Silabhatt AiikA (27) are two poetesses 
who are often quoted in the anthologies* In the SAtavAhana veise 
(28) there is a play on the words jagatyam and dluiteh. That the 
gathas which SAtavAhana strung together should have given content- 
ment (Dhriti) to the world (jagatyam) is, says the popt, as if SatavAhana 


# My Second report, p. 01 note 


* <ffftsrrc*H?TiT 3TF?r i 
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had composed in the Jagati metre and, by so doing, given currency to 
the Dhriti metre. Of the poetess SubhadrA (29) there is one example 
in the SuhhAshitftvali.* The Bhasa verse (30) has often been quoted. 
Aufrecbt, from the Sarngadharapaddhati, Z. D. M. G. xxvii. 77, 
reads I have noted that the verse is given in the Haravali 

anonymously. As to the poets mentioned m it I will here only say that 
Aufrecht has recently, Z D M. G. xxxvi. 511, given a verse by Saha- 
sanka from Siidharadfi«a*s Saduktikarpamrita.f 
It remains to consider briefly how far these memorial verses are 
worthy of credit. [We find them in anthologies which carry back the 
traditions they embody the respectable distance of at least four or 
five centuiies. In these anthologies they are asciibed to RAjesekhara, 
and the Hariharavali professes to quote them from a Bhojaprabandha 
of that author. Rajnsekliara is mentioned by Somadeva in his 
Yasastilaka, a book written in A.D. 959 or the middle of the century, 
and he mentions Ratnakara a writer who flourished in the middle of 
the tenth century, IIi9 own date lies between these two extremes, and 
it is a fair inference from the nature of the references that of the three 
writers Ratnakara, Rajasekhara and Somadeva, the first two stand 
nearer in time to each other than the second two do. But for our 
purpose it is enough to say that Rajasekhara flourished about the 
beginning of the 10th centuryj] He stands then somewhat higher than 

^ %<Tr<T I 

arr<T sprSpTfft 

w wit i 

^r^rr??np^nPr rf* II 

T would read fTf 5 ^ and sffaTrT in ft and and fT^TT^TTfST in y 

[t The bracketed passage here has been substituted at^the moment of 
publication for an attempt made in the paper as it was read to distinguish 
between the dramatist Rfljafiekhara and a later writer of the same name . 
The reasons were given briefly some months later (March 1886) in the 
introduction to the edition of Vallabhadeva’s SnbhAshitavali put out by 
DurgAp^asAda and myself, and referenoe was made to tbis paper for a fuller 
statement. It seems useless now to oall attention to arguments in which we 
have ourselves lost faith. We were wrong in identifying KsMrasvAmin, the 
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Kshemendra (circ. 1050 A.D ) and statements as to the history of the 
literature which are fairly traceable to either of these two learned 
writers have undoubtedly, it seems to me, a great primd facie import- 
ance for us. They are certainly not to be dismissed as on a par with 
the legend which represents the author of the Nalndaya to be the same 
as the author of SakuntalA, as Bhandarknr would have us do.* I am 
not insensible to the considerations which impose a certain reserve and 
caution on us in using the statements found in these rerses.t But we 
need not go into the other extreme : and cast them aside as worthless. 
To say nothing of the fact, as I believe it to be, that no single 
statement of Rajasekhara which we are in a position to test, has 
been shown to be wrong, 1 think it may be laid down as a general 
principle in these inquiries, that where the writer is not evidently merely 
romancing, and where there is any presumption at all that he is speak- 

i * — 

commentator Amarakosha, who quotes the dramatist, with the Kshira who 
flourished at the court of Jay/lpida (not Jayasiuha). We should have 
followed Aufrecht’s guidance in that matter, Z. D. M. 0. xxviii., 164. 
Kshirasv£min belongs to the eleventh century It would bo inconvenient to 
notice hero all that was been written recently as to the dramatist’s date. 

DnrgAprAsAda has given in No 13 of his KAvyamAlA a fnll statement 

of the case as it now appears to ns. I welcome V. S. Apte’s paper 
on IUjasekhara as a first attempt on the part of that diligent scholar 
in a field where Native scholarship is for the moment, I think, too 
lethargic. I hope Apte will go on. Mr. Fleet (Indian Antiquary, June 
1887) has rightly disclaimed all responsibility for the mistake which led 
DurgAprasAda and myself to assign the dramatist to tho eighth 

century. He kindly told mo that he knew of a MahondrapAla who was 
reigning in A.D. 761 ; and wc too precipitately accepted this as a confirma- 
tion of onr original mistake. Bee his paper for the grounds on which he holds 
that BAjasekhara lived about the first quarter of the tenth century A.D. 
Bhandarkar tells me that he too withdraws the identification of 

Kshirasv&min with JayAplda’s teaoher (Introduction to MAlatim&dhava,) and 
accepts generally the views put forward by DurgAprasAda in his KAvyam&lft, 
13, 1887.] 

* Journal XLIII., 204. The Nalodaya was written in Samvat 1664, and its 
ascription to KAlidAsa was one of the idlest mistakes made by pandits who 
have little in common with writers like BAjaAekhara and BAtnAkara. 

t Compare for example, Aufrecht, Z. D. M. G. XXXII , 307, “ Wiederholent- 
lich habe Ich mich daruber ausgesprochen, dass die Angaben ubor die Verfas- 
sersohaft von miscellanen verses mit Vorsioht anfznnahmen sind~I have 
repeatedly pointed out that the statements as to the anthorship of miscella- 
neous verses must be accepted with caution.” 
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ing of that he knows, a rash incredulity with regard to all he says is quite 
as likely to be obstructive to progress as the rash credulity against 
which we are sometimes warned. That this has been so in the past I 
am confident. I will close this paper with a striking instance of the 
aft which has recently come under my own observation. 

Jh constructing the text of their edition of the Hitopadesa in 1829 
the illustrious scholar Wilhelm von Schlegel and C. Lassen found 
at the end of one of their MSS. a verse which they rejected as an 
interpolation : and in the volume of notes put out two years afterwards 
it is thus disposed of by Lassen : — “I should not have had to add 
more to this little work of mine had the cop)ist of one of my manu- 
scripts not been pleased to shove into the text a verse by no means 
worthy of the place he gives it, but which I suppose must be written 
out : 

mrt gfr ^ ?mr- 

isTPrarwr* *rw sr*tptpj ii 

The couplet requires correction, but I do not care to waste paper on 
verses so worthless.” 

It is hardly credible, but it is the fact, that the verse treated in this 
contemptuous fashion contains, and has very naturally for sixty years 
concealed from us, the name of the author of the Hitopadesa, as fur- 
nished by that writer himself. I have been lately engaged in preparing 
an edition of the Hitopadesa for our Bombay Sanskrit series : and have 
been able to use a very old MS. in the Collection of the Government. 
What the copyist of Schlegel’s MS. did, if justice has been done to 
him was, not to shove a verse into his text, but to leave one out, a much 
more intelligible act on his part it may be remarked in passing. For in 
my manuscript the book closes with two verses as follows : — 

UFW41I&: g?traT: *T *FPT-f 

rr I 

iPw* ii 

snrct sr?#r: n 
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NAruyann therefore was the author of the book and in the lines which 
his German editor would have none of, he is really making a modest, 
but very nearly unsuccessful attempt, to secure the credit for it to all 
corning time, while in the second of the two verses he does not forget 
to sms the praise of his gonerous patron, Prince Dhavolachandra, who 
stood to him for a publisher. 
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Art. IV. — My Visit to the Vienna Congress . By RamkrisUna 
Gopal Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D., Hon. M.R.A.S. 


[Read February 11th 1887.] 


When my college friend and classfellow, Mr. Javirilal Umiashankar 
Yajnik, saw me a few hours after my return to Bombay from Europe, 
and proposed that I should give an account of my visit at a meeting 
of this Society, I had no hesitation in saying that that was the last place 
I should myself think of for such a purpose. My visit to Europe was 
of a very short duration, and though I could say something that might 
interest an ordinary native audience, I had very little to communicate 
that was worthy of being listened to by such a learned body as the 
Bombay Asiatic Society. Besides, even as regards a mixed native 
audience, so many natives of the country had visited Europe before 
me, and lived there for a number of years, and communicated their 
experiences to their countrymen after their return by publishing 
books and pamphlets and delivering lectures, that short as my visit 
was, I could have nothing new to tell even to such an audience. My 
scruples, it appears, were communicated to the respected President of 
the Society, who, thereupon suggested that I should give principally an 
account of the Congress of Orientalists held at Vienna to which I had 
been deputed, and in connection with that some of the impressions 
which what I saw in Europe had produced on my mind. To this I 
assented, and I thus appear before you to-day. 

I arrived in London on Saturday, the 28th of August, and stayed 
there till Thursday, the 9th of September. *On the afternoon of this 
day I left for Oxford, where I spent the neit three days/ On Monday 
I wept thence to'Birmingh&m,and returned to London on the following 
Wednesday. The next four days I spent in London, and left England 
for^rance on Monday, the 20th. In London I saw St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Westminster Abbey, the House of Commons, India Office, the 
National Gallery, the Guildhall, the British Museum, the Tower of 
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London, the Kew Gardens, Hampton Court, the Royal Exchange, the 
Bank of England, the Hyde Park, the Albei t Memorial, the Albert Hall, 
and the Indian and Colonial Exhibition. I had unfortunately none to 
guide me in London, as I had in Oxford and Birmingham, and there- 
fore I did not see as much or as well as 1 might have. I met our 
late Secretary, Dr. Codrington, in Vienna, and on my informing him 
that I had been to London, he told me he was in London during the 
time I was there, and had he known of my being there he would have 
been glad to take me with him and show me all the sights. I was 
very sorry that I did not know Dr. Codrington was in London ; but 
as it was, everybody was very busy and nobody could make it con- 
venient to go with me. I cannot stop here to give the impression that 
each of the buildings and institutions I saw produced on my mind, 
and my general impression I will give further on. < 

I wore in Europe my usual Maratha costume, the turban, the long 
coat, and the white uparneiii or scarf. In the streets of London and in 
the places I visited, therefore, I often met persons who stopped me with 
the words bahut garami hot% hai , saldm , &c. The conversation thus 
begun in Hindustani was continued in English, and I was asked to what 
part of India I belonged, and where I was going. These were Anglo- 
Indians ; and they told me how long they were in India and in what part, 
and spoke of the days they spent in the country with agreeable feelings. 
I was once accosted m Marathi near the Royal Exchange with the words 
srn^f, “ Whence do you come V* I said I was from Bombay, 
and asked the gentleman whether he was in the Maratha country, 
to which he replied in Gujarati, frTT, “ I was in Kattia- 

war.” aTTTiJ 3RT*T £ Sg “ What office did you hold there V* I asked, 
sft 7^2“ ScTT “ I was Political Agent, ” was the reply. 

Then I asked in Marathi arpTY "Are you 

Anderson Saheb ?” to which he replied, “ Yes.” Then we went on 
speaking in English together, and he was kind enough to go with me 
and show me the Office of the Oriental Bank to which I wanted to go. 

The first person I saw in London was Dr. Rost,. Librarian, India 
Office, who received me very kindly. I visited him several times, and 
on one occasion he remarked that my lectures on the Sanskrit and the 
derived languages, three of which the Society did me the honour of 
publishing in their journal last year, were very important, and wished me 
to complete them as soon as I could. The seeond time that I saw him 
in the India Office library, Dr, Eggeling, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
, 10 
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University of Edinburgh, happened to be there, and I was introduced to 
him by Dr. Rost Professor Eggeling has been compiling a descriptive 
catalogue of the Sanskrit manuscripts in the India Office library, on the 
model of Professor Aufrecht's Oxford Catalogue, and he had come that 
day to London to examine some of the manuscripts carefully. I had an 
interesting conversation with him, and in his congenial company, and in 
that of Dr. Rhys Davids, the P&li scholar, to whom I was introduced 
by Professor Eggeling three or four days afterwards, I felt myself at 
home. I passed a very agreeable evening with them at the National 
Liberal Club, of which Dr. llhys Davids is a member. We had a long 
conversation on a variety of topics, ranging from Buddhistic 
metaphysics to English and Indian politics, including the annexa- 
tion of Burma. Dr. Rhys Davids seemed to he full of admiration 
for the freedom, boldness, and truth of the religious and philosophic 
thought of ancient India about the time of Buddha, to which the 
modern world accordihg to him presents no parallel. Professor 
Eggeling did not quite agree with him, taking into consideration the 
development of philosophic speculation since the time of Kant, and 
I was disposed to sympathize with him, though as regards religious 
ideas and theories I perfectly agreed with Dr. Rhys Davids. According 
to Dr. Rhys Davids, the Buddhistic ideal is the condition of an Arhat 
who enjoys profound internal peace undisturbed by passion. It is a 
condition of holiness, goodness, and wisdom. This seems in his opinion 
to be at the bottom of the religious aspirations of man, or probably 
the only thing that is valuable in those aspirations, and this alone 
Buddhism set up as an ideal to be striven for by the religious man, 
to the exclusion of the ideas of Ood, the human soul as one unchange- 
able substance, and eternal existence. Dr. Rhys Davids is an enthu- 
siastic Pali scholar, and has succeeded in organizing the Pali Text 
Society, in connection with which, with the aid of other scholars, he has 
been publishing in annual instalments the sacred books of the Southern 
Buddhists. The service he has thus been rendering to the cause of 
scholarship and research is invaluable. But it is very much to he 
regretted that he cannot devote his whole time to his studies, and has 
to work for his bread at the bar. If he had been a German he would 
have got a Professorship somewhere. He is, however, Professor of 
Pali in the London University, but without pay and without pupils. 
He is a candidate for the vacant Secretaryship of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, which is a paid appointment ; and I have no doubt, if elected, 
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he will be of very great service to the Society ; but it is by no means 
certain that he will get the appointment. I saw him on one occasion 
in his rooms in Brick Court, when he showed me some splendid Pali 
maniiicripts which had been presented to him, if I remember right, by 
the king of Siam. 

Another gentleman with whom I came in contact in London and 
who was very kind to me was Colonel Henry Yule, Member of the India 
Council and President of the Royal Asiatic Society. Mr. Edward 
Thomas, a Bengal Civilian, who, after his retirement demoted himself to 
the studv of Indian antiquities, and I)r. J. Ferguson, a zealous student 
of ancient Indian architecture and archaeology, both of whom were active 
members of the Rovnl Asiatic Society, are dead. The Society’s Secre- 
tary, Mr. Vaux, has also rather suddenly been removed by death at an 
early age and another not yet appointed ; so that the Society is not m 
a very flourishing condition at present; and Colonel Yule observed to 
me how difficult it was for them to get enough matter for the Society’s 
journal. I also came in contact with Mr. J. S. Cotton, Editor of the 
Academy, who was once employed by the Secretary of State to examine 
the materials in the India Office, and digest them into a report on the 
advancement or condition of India ; and he seemed to be very familiar 
with Indian matters. 

At Oxford I was received with cordiality and almost enthusiastic 
kindness by my old master, Mr. Sidney Owen, who was Professor 
of History and Political Economy in the Elphinstone College, 
from January 18o7 to April 1858, and his family. Here I 
had before me the charming and edifying spectacle of a well- 
regulated, high-toned, and happy English family. The one object 
of father, mother, sons, and daughters seemed to be to please 
me; and I felt J was in the midst of persons who had, as 
it were, found in me a long-lost son or brother. Oxford was 
at this time empty, the Colleges having vacation, and all I could see 
was the buildings. Mr. Owen showed me Mngdulen, Christ Church, 
Worcester, Baliol, and others. The quadrangles with the green glass 
nicely trimmed, the gardens and walks, and the canals give a mini, 
quiet, and pleasing appeal nnce to the scene calculated to compose the 
mind and dispose it to contemplation, thought, and study. Within 
the premises of the same college th?re are often buildings in three 
different styles of architecture, the mediaeval, that of the seventeenth 
century, and the modern. It was a curious sight of a nature to awaken 
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historical associations rather than produce a sensation of harmony* the 
stone of the mediaeval buildings in particular being in a crumbling 
condition. But even this characteristic is calculated, I suppose, to 
confirm the reflective mood. I also saw the Sheldonian Theatre where 
the commemoration is held, the Bodleian Library, the Martyr’s 
Memorial, and others. I paid a visit to Professor Max Miiller, who 
unfortunately was not in good spirits on account of the recent loss of 
a favourite daughter, lie regretted very much that he should have 
been in that condition at the time of my visit. He wished to see more 
of me than he could under the circumstances. Still I had a pleasant 
and interesting conversation with him for an hour and a half. He 
told me he had quoted my lectures in a paper that he had been 
publishing in a German periodical, and read a passage from that 
paper in which he interprets the expression bhuMrthuh occurring 
in connection with certain roots in the Dhatupfitha as meaning “ roots 
the sense of which is to be known from the spoken language.” 
Though of course I am a strong advocate of the view that Sanskrit was 
the Vernacular of the Indian Aryans, and think I have proved the 
point in my last lecture, still I did not believe that the expression 
bhdshurthuh meant what the Professor said, and was sorry not to be 
able to agree with him. Then he spoke to me about a letter he had 
received from the late Divan of Bhaunagar, Mr. Gaurisamkar, which 
was written on the occasion of his assuming the order of Samnyasa, 
and about a copy of the new Samnytuin's work on the Vedanta 
presented to him by the author. Professor Max Muller spoke approvingly 
of the doctriue of the Vedinta that the contemptibility and misery of 
life come to an end when an individual soul knows himself to be the 
same with Brahma or the Supreme soul. As 1 am not an admirer of 
the doctrine iji the form in which it is taught by Samkarachfirya and 
which alone is now the prevalent form in India, I observed that 
though according to his system a man must rise to the knowledge, 
11 1 am Brahma,” previous to his entering on the state of deliverance 
or of eternal bliss, still it is essential that the feeling of me or egoism 
should be destroyed as a necessary condition of entrance into that 
Staley The me is the first fruit of ignorance, and it must be destroyed 
in the liberated condition. A soul has no individual consciousness 
when he is delivered, And in that state he cannot have the knowledge, 
“ I am Brahma.” The illustration often given of a liberated soul that 
becomes one with Brahma is that of the Bpace or ether that is 
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enclosed in an earthen jar becoming one with the infinite outer space 
or ether when the jar is broken to pieces. In such an absorption 
into or identification with Brahma when there is no individual 
consciousness and no knowledge that “I am the Brahma,” what 
happiness can there be? Besides, the proposition, “lam Brahma,” 
does not according to Saihkaraclurya’s system mean I am one with 
the Supreme soul, who is the author of the Universe ar.d who 
dwells in the Universe so full of beauty and grandeur. This, I believe, 
is the idea of the author of the Vedantasutra and of some' of the 
Upanishads ; but with Samkaracharya the Universe or Creation is 
an illusion like that perceived by a man who sees a rope in darkness 
and mistakes it for a serpent, and flies away from it through fear. 
Misery, worldly happiness, sinfulness, littleness, and indeed all finite 
1 thought and feeling, are illusions. When these are dispelled the soul 
is free and happy and without finiteness or limitations, so that the pro- 
position, “ I am Brahma,” means “I am not the miserable, sinful, little 
soul, tied down to this or that mode of thought or feeling, that I 
appear to myself to be ; but a free, blissful, unchanging, and uncondi- 
tioned soul.” This is the real nature of the soul, and anything at 
variance with it th it is felt is an illusion; so that SamkarachArya’s 
ideal is not to become one with another being who is the Supreme Ruler 
of all but to see that oneself is really a blissful and unconditioned 
being. Though I might admire the doctrine about the first ideal, I do 
not think the latter to be very charming. This discussion we carried 
on for some time, and rhen turned to other matters. Professor .Max 
Muller made me a present of a copvp,£ the four parts of the Anecdota 
Ojcoitiensia as a memento meeting, and with a few compli- 

mentary rem$|JiaM^1f^^ in the field of scholarship for which I 
^jW^l^tiiankful to him, brought the conversation to a close. 

On Sundav, the 12th, I was introduced by Mr. Owen to Professor 
Jowett. He received me very kindly, but nothing of importance was 
said in the short conversation that followed. 

I went to Birmingham to have a glimpse of Industrial England. 
Fortunately I found an obliging friend in Colonel A. Phelps, late Com- 
missary-General, Bombay. The British Association for the Advance* 
ment of Science recently held its meetings at the place, and an exhibition 
of the arts and industries of Birmingham had been got up for the 
occasion. Colonel Phelps took me twice to see the exhibition, and there 
I saw the products of an immense variety of industries with the latest 
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, improvements, from a new apparatus for electric lighting without the high 
tension so dangerous to life that is a drawback in the present mode, to 
a machine for washing clothes by means of steam, and school fur- 
niture so manufactured as to avoid the evils such as shortsightedness, 
which result from the use of the present kind of furniture. The 
kind Colonel also showed me the engine factory of Tangycs, Gillott’s 
pen factory, and a pm factory. He then took me to the Birmingham 
Municipal Offices and Town Hall, both of which are splendid buildings, 
and in the afternoon to the Liberal Club, where I saw a great many 
members in the dining and the smoking-rooms. Mr. Chambeihun 
came in a short while after we entered, and 1 was introduced to him 
by the Colonel. A short but interesting conversation followed. Mr. 
Chamberlain endeavoured to excuse himself fiom attending to the 
affuirs of India, while 1 stro\e hard to fix the ultimate responsibility 
of governing the country on the British Parliament and through it on 
each member, and especially on the leaders of parties. 

After having seen so much of England I started from London for 
Vienna on the 20th. I went by way of Paris wlieic 1 could spend 
only two days, during which, howe\er, I saw so much as to make my 
head giddy. I saw the artificial lakes, the grand cascade, the race-course, 
the dismantled palace of Sfc. Cloud, the palace, galleries, and park 
of Venaillcs, the Louvre, Luxembourg, Pantheon, the porcelain and 
tapestry manufactories which, I was told, arc maintained at the expense 
of Government, and other places. Paris appeared to me to be a beau« 
tifnl town, the palace at Versailles with the parks and avenue in front 
is superb, and the pictures at that palace and in the Louvre are 
innumerable and beautiful. The French appeared to me to be a nation 
of lovers of beauty and spared no expense, since the Government main- 
tained even factories for painting pictures on porcelain and weavjng them 
by means of coloured thread. But when certain places in the town 
called to my memory the frightful deeds of the people during the 
first revolution and of the Commune in 1871, the melancholy reflection 
forced itself on me that even an intense love of beauty, which I consider 
to be heavenly, is not necessarily associated in the humaif heart with a 
heavenly or angelic character, and that it is a mere passion in the human 
breast like rage and resentment. I was sorry not to have met any of 
the French Oriental scholars in Paris. I had very little time, and 
besideW was tpld that one of them, Monsieur Senart, was not in town, 
and I subsequently learned that even Monsieur Barth was absent. From 
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Paris I went to Munich, where I stopped for a day. I found it to be 
a charming little town. There is an excellent museum, and a building 
in an elevated position called the Maximilian College* which commands 
a very fine view. I saw these and also a bronze colossus representing 
B ivuria, behind which there is a corridor in the shape of three sides of a 
rectangle with marble busts of the great men of the country placed in 
niches m the walls. The view from this point also is commanding, 
and, in the light of the morning sun the place looked very charming 
and well suited for contemplation. From Munich I went on Saturday, 
the 23th, to Vienna, the place of my destination, which I reached at 
about 9 p. m. 

The next morning Dr. Rost and Dr. Kielhorn came to see me at the 
Hotel de France, which is situated close to the University. We walked 
together for about an hour and returned by a tramcar to the Univer- 
sity. The meetings of the Congress were held in this building, and the 
office of the managing committee was also located there. We stepped 
into the office and signed our names in the Register of members. 
In the evening a conversazione was held at one of the hotels in order 
that the members of the Congress might make each other’s acquain- 
tance. The attendance was very large, and I was introduced to and 
exchanged cards with a great many scholars. There were two Egyptians 
with an ivory complexion and Turkish caps, a Chinaman, the Secretary 
of the Chinese legation in his national costume with the long pigtail, 
a Japanese in European costume, an Indian Mussulman, native of 
Aligarh and educated at Cambridge, similarly dressed, and myself with 
my turban and uparnetA . The Chinaman’s knowledge of French was 
greatly admired, and they said he spoke the language perfectly as 
well as a Parisian. 

The next morning at ten o’clock the members of the Congress 
gathered together in the large hall of the University. Opposite to 
them on the other side of a large table sat the members of the 
Committee of Organization with the minister of Public Instruction 
and Archduke Rainer, who is a great patron of learning in Austria. 
The Archduke in a short speech declared the Congress open, after 
which the Minister of Public Instruction rose and welcomed the 
members of the Congress in the name of the Government. He was 
followed by the President, Baron Kremer, who delivered a long address 
in French. Then the leaders of the different deputations rose one 
after another and made a few observations, and those who had brought 
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presents for the Congress laid them on the table. In the afternoon 
the different sections met in the rooms assigned to them, and 
after the election of the President and Vice-President, papers were 
read and discussed. As I belonged to the Aryan Section I witnessed 
the proceedings of its meetings only. I will therefore confine myself 
to an account of them. Our President was Prof. Roth of Tubingen 
and Vice-President, Prof. Weber. Among the members who attended 
were Dr. Rost of the IndiaOffice ; Professors Biihler of Vienna, Kielhorn 
of Gottingen, Ludwig of Prague, Jacobi of Kiel, Leumann of Strasburg 
Kuhn of Munich, Jolly of Wurzburg, andWindmch of I^eipsic; Drs. 
Hoernle of Calcutta, Carfcellieri of Vienna, Macdonellof Oxford, and Stein 
of Buda-Pest ; and Messrs. Bendall of the British Museum, Grierson, 
a Bengal Civilian, and McAuliffe, a Panjtb Civilian, and Capt. Temple. 
Dr. Cust of the Royal Asiatic Society of London attended some of the 
meetings, and we had an American gentleman of the name of Lelaud, 
who has made the language of the Gipsies his special study. There 
were two French scholars of the names of Milloue and Guimet, and an 
Italian scholar named Lignana. There were other members whose 
nam 33 I do not remember. Oar average attendance was about 45 . Prof. 
Max Miiller did not come on account of the unfortunate occurrence 
I have already mentioned, and the other scholars conspicuous by 
their absence to me, at least, were Professors Oldenberg of Vienna, 
Aufrecht of Bonn, Kern of Leyden, Eggeling of Edinburgh, and 
Dr. Bolitlingk of Jena. The Aryan section met also on the following 
days, the last sitting being held on Saturday. Englishmen and myself 
read papers in English, and the German scholars in German with the 
exception of Dr. Stein, the Hungarian and Dr. Hoernle, who used 
English. One of the French scholars only read a paper, and 
this was in French ; and the Italian Tead in the language of his 
country. These four languages only were recognised by the 
Congress. Mr. Bendall. read a paper on the discovery in Nepal of a 
new alphabet with arrow-head characters. Specimens were exhibited 
on the occasion,* but I felt convinced that the alphabet w&* only one 
of the many varieties of the Nagari, and what looked lilfe arrow-heads 
were oqly the short horizontal strokes which occur at the top of each 
Nlgar! letter. They were thicker in this manuscript than usual and 
written in a manner to make one end narrower than the other. 
Mr. Grierson appeared before the section twice, once to read a paper on 
some of the dialects of the Hindi , and at another time with observations 
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on Tulasidasa and other Hindi poets. This gentleman has been doing 
very useful work by studying the peculiarities of the Hindi, as spoken 
in the provinces of Behar and MithilA, and publishing grammars of 
the dialects prevalent there. The Aryan section adopted a resolution 
recommending to the Government of India the institution of a regular 
survey of the spoken dialects of India. I read at the first day’s 
meeting extracts from my Report on the search for manuscripts which 
is now in the Press, and placed before the section an old Palm- 
leaf manuscript of a Jaina work hitherto unknown that had 
been discovered in the course of the search now conducted by 
Dr. Peterson %nd myself, and which would have been placed before 
the section by Dr. Peterson himself if he had been present. 
This excited a good deal of curiosity, and one of the scholars gave it as 
his opinion that the work belonged to that branch of the Jaina 
sacred literature which is known by the name of P&rvas, and which 
is by some believed to be more ancient than the other branches, 
without, in my opinion, sufficient reason. At another meeting Prof. 
Roth made a few observations on the peculiarities of Vedic 
grammar, dwelling principally on the fact that when a noun and an 
adjective are used together the case termination is often found affixed 
to one of them only, as in the instances RT^TT &c. 

Prof. Jacobi read a paper in which he endeavoured to show that the 
Brahmanic hero-god, Krishna, was admitted by the Jainas very early, 
more than a century before the beginning of the Christian era, into 
the list of their holy personages. Prof. Kuhn appeared with a paper 
on the dialects of Kasmir and the Hindu Kush. One of Dr. Biihler's 
pupils, a young man of the name of Dr.Cartellieri showed,’by comparing 
passages in Subandhu’s Vasavadatta with similar ones occurring in 
Bana’sKadambari, that Bana adopted, in a good many cases, Subandhu’s 
images, and often his very words and expressions, so that the doubts 
thrown on Subandhu’s priority to Bftpa were groundless. Dr. Hoernle 
read a paper on an old manuscript of a work on Arithmetic found at 
Bakkhali in the north of Panjab in a ruined enclosure. It is written 
in a character which is a variety of the Kasmir character known by the 
name of SaradA ; and Dr. Hoernle thought it was transcribed in the 8th 
or 9th century. The character appeared to me not very different from 
or very much more ancient than that in which Kasmir manuscripts 
about 100 or 150 years old are written. Dr. Hoernle had read a paper 
on the same manuscript about three years before at a meeting of the 
D 
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Bengal Asiatic Society. Mr. Leland read a paper on the Qipsy 
language, in which he traced the origin of the Gipsies to India ; Captain 
Temple gave some account of the Dictionary of Hindustani Proverbs 
that he has been compiling ; the Italian scholar read a few remarks on 
the words Navagva and Dasagva occurring in the Bigveda ; and the 
French, an essay on the myth of Vrishabha, the first Tirthamkara of 
the Jainas. A few other papers were also read. 

At one of its meetings the Section adopted a resolution asking the 
Government of India to restore the appointment of epigraphical sur- 
veyor, as the arrangements proposed by Dr. Burgess for getting 
translations of inscriptions done by different scholars willing and 
qualified to do them were considered unsatisfactory, and to re-appoint 
Mr. Fleet to it. I must here observe that I did not quite approve of 
such a personal question being brought before that learned body. 

One thing in connection with the work of the Semitic section that 
came to my notice must here be mentioned. Prof. Karabacek read a report 
on the paleographical results furnished by some of the papyri or docu- 
ments written on pieces of the papyrus which were found in Egypt. 
These were purchased by the Archduke Rainer, who paid more than 
20,000 florins for them. I went to the place where they are kept and 
exhibited, and was told that some of them were more than two thousand 
years old. There is among them an original order issued by the 
Caliph Amru, which bears his own signature. The papyri were found 
rolled up, and it is a very difficult thing to unroll them in a manner 
not to break them into pieces- This however is done very carefully by 
Prof. Karabacek and his coadjutors ; and there is a large photographical 
apparatus in the building by means of which the papyri are photo- 
graphed, and copies of the size of the original printed off from the 
negative in the colour of the original. 

On Monday, or the first day, an evening party was given by the 
minister of Public Instruction. Besides the members of the Congress 
there were other distinguished guests, among whom was the British 
Ambassador, Sir Augustus Paget. On Wednesday, a sumptuous enter- 
tainment was given in the afternoon by the Burgomaster in the large 
banqueting hall of the Rathhaus. The Rathhaus or Townhall is an 
extensive and noble building round which the learned guests were taken, 
previous to their being led into the banqueting hall. Refreshments 
were laid on the table, and the best available music provided for 
the occasion. In the evening of the same day, there was a 
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reception at the residence of Archduke Rainer. There was an un- 
limited supply of the best Viennese sweetmeats, and tea, coffee, and ices. 
A good many persons, including myself, were introduced to the 
Archduke and the Duchess, who spoke a few words to them in 
German, French, or English. On Thursday, a grand dinner was given 
in the evening by the Committee of organization, and there were toasts 
and post-prandial speeches as usual. In the afternoon of Friday, the 
members of the Congress were taken in river-steamboats by the Danube 
canal and by a special train up a hill in the vicinity called Kahle'nburg, 
the view from which is splendid. The whole city of Vienna lay at 
our feet at a short distance, and with hills on the sides, the scene was 
charming. We spent about an hour at the place and returned home 
a little after sunset 

Dr. Btihler had told me a day or two before the dinner on Thursday 
to compose a few verses in Sanskrit and sing them in reply to one of 
the toasts. I said I would rather sing them at a meeting of the 
Aryan section, where I should have a select audience that would 
understand me. Accordingly I composed eight verses in different 
metres and sung them in the manner we usually do in India, at the 
final meeting of the Aryan section on Saturday morning. After that 
was over, I read some of the hymns in the Rigveda Samhita in the 
manner in which they are recited by Vaidika Brahmans* here, as 
some of the German scholars were anxious to hear how the accents are 
indicated in pronunciation. 

The sight of so many men from different parts of Germany and 
Europe who had chosen a life of study and thought, and who applied 
themselves with such devotion and zeal to the study of the sacred 
language of my country and its varied literature, was very gratifying 
to me. The spirit that actuated them appeared to be that of the old 
Rishis of India, who cared little for worldly possessions and devoted 
themselves to a life of study and meditation. In the ancient times in 
India whenever any grand sacrifice was performed by a great king, 
Brahmans from all parts of the country assembled at the place and 
held debates and discussed abstruse points. One such congress of 
Ilishis is reported in the Bjihadiranyaka Upanishad and the Vfiyu 
Purana. Janaka, the king of MithilA, performed a horse-sacrifice, and a 
great many learned Brahmans from the Kurupanchalas or the country 
about Thanesar, Mathur&, Delhi, and Agra flocked to the place. Janaka 
wished to find out who among these was the most learned and knew the 
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Brahma or the highest truth the best, and therefore brought forth a 
thousand cows and tied pieces of gold of the weight of ten tolas to the 
horns of each. Then he said to the Brahmans : “ That one among you 
who knows the Brahma the best should take away these cows.” 
None of the Brahmans dared to take them, when Yajnavalkya said to a 
pupil of his, “ Young man, drive these cows home.” The pupil began 
to do so, when all the other Brahmans got angry, saying, “ What, 
does he think himself to be the one among us who knows the Brahma 
the best V 9 Janaka had a priest of the name of Asvala, who said to him : 

“ Well, Yajnavalkya, are you the one of us all who knows the Brahma 
the best.” Yajnavalkya replied, “I am but an humble servant of one 
who knows the Brahma the best ; I only want the cows.” Then the 
priest Asvala put a question to 'Yajhavalkya, and he was followed by 
a great many*others who put similar questions, requiring him to explain 
a large variety of points concerning the ritual, the gods, the soul, the 
supreme cause of the world and the soul of all, good deeds, bad deeds, 
&c. Among his interlocutors was a lady of the name of Gargi 
Vachaknavi who, in her own words, “attacked him with two questions 
as a warrior of Kasi or Videhas attacks an enemy with two arrows on 
his strung bow.” Yajhavalkya answered satisfactorily the questions of 
all. This is a celebrated chapter in that Upanishad, and is very impor- 
tant for the history of ancient Indian thought. The idea I endeavoured 
to bring out in the verses sung by me at the Congress was that this body 
of holy and learned Bishis, adored by gods and men, that had assembled 
at MithilA, the capital of the king of Videhas, on the occasion of the 
horse-sacrifice, had risen up again at Vienna, the capital of the Emperor 
of Austria, to dispel the darkness that had overspread the earth in 
this sinful age of Kali, out of pity for man. Asvala, the priest of 
Janaka, had assumed the form of Biihler, Yajhavalkya appeared as 
Weber and ' Both, and S&kala as Kielhorn. Kahoda manifested 
himself as Jolly; and the remaining Bishis as Ludwig, Rost, Jacobi, 
and the reBt. There was a Viennese lady who attended the meetings 
of our section, and who takes very great interest in ^Indian literature 
an<L has read nearly all that has been written about it, as well as 
translations of Sanskrit works. She was our G&rgi Vachaknavi. 

Such a compliment, I thought, these European scholars, and espe- 
cially the Germans, deserved. Ever since the discovery of Sanskrit, 
the Europeans have devoted themselves with their usual energy to the 
atudy of the language and its literature, and to the solution of the 
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various problems suggested by it. They have successfully traced the 
affinity of the Sanskrit with the ancient languages of Europe, classified 
the languages of the civilized world on a scientific principle, and the 
races that Bpeak them, shown that the Aryaus of India composed of 
the three castes, Brahman, Kshatriy a and Vaisya, belong to the same 
race as the ancient Greeks and Romans and the nations of modern 
Europe, except the Turks, the Hungarians, and the Fins, penetrated 
.into the secret of the formation of human speech and the growth of 
myths, and constituted the science of language and comparative 
mythology. They have collected nfianuscripts from all parts of India, 
and from Nepal, Ceylon, Burma, and Siam ; and the Government 
of India has been assisting their efforts by instituting an archeelogical 
survey and search for manuscripts. They have examined the Vedas 
carefully, and traced out a great many facts concerning the original 
history and condition of the Indian Aryas, and compiled dictionaries, 
concordances, and grammars. The Mahabharata, Ramayana some of 
the Puranas, and the law books, as well as the dramatical literature, 
have been subjected to a similar examination. Buddhism, the memory 
of which has faded away in India, has again been brought to our notice ; 
and its sacred texts, manuscripts of which are nowhere now found \n 
India, have been rendered available to us. 

In this work of study and research the Germans, of all the nations 
of Europe, have been the foremost. Most of the great achievements 
I have briefly indicated above are due to their patient industry and 
critical acumen. We have had one great French scholar, and there 
are now two or three. Englishmen first of all discovered Sanskrit, as 
was of course to be expected from the fact of India’s having fallen into 
their hands, and we have had first-class English scholars, such as 
Colebrooke and Wilson. But somehow Sanskrit and philological 
studies have not found a congenial soil in the British isles. While 
there are at present twenty* five German scholars at least who have 
‘been working in the different branches of Sauskrit literature and have 
published something, we have not more than five among Englishmen. 
England employs Germans in connection with her philologioal work. 
The best Sanskrit scholar in the country is a German, and the 
Professor of Sanskrit at Edinburgh and the Librarian of the India 
'office are Germans. There is a German in charge of manuscripts in 
the British Museum and the Assistant Librarian at the Bodleian is a 
Hungarian. The Germans are the Brahmans of Europe, the French 
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the KshatriyAs, and the English the Vaisyas ; though as was the case in- 
India, the Brahmans of Europe have now taken to a military occupa- 
tion. The great excellence of German scholarship consists in the 
spirit of criticism and comparison that is brought to bear on the facts 
that come under observation, and in the endeavour made to trace the 
gradual development of thought and language and to determine the 
chronological relations of events. 

So much for the bright side of the picture. But it has also a dark 
side, to shut our eyes to which will do no good to the cause or to any- 
body. The proper and fruitful exercise of the critical and comparative, 
or what might be called the historical spirit, depends upon innate 
ability and a naturally sound judgment. These are not to be found 
everywhere, and often we meet with instances in which very com- 
prehensive conclusions are based upon the most slender evidence. 
Though it is true that a native does not easily look at the language, 
thought, and institutions of his country from the critical standpoint, 
while the first impulse of an intelligent foreigner is to do so, still there 
are some disadvantages under which the foreigner must labour. He 
has no full and familiar knowledge of what he subjects to a critical 
examination. In the case of European Sanskrit scholars there is besides 
always a very strong disinclination to admit the high antiquity of any 
book, thought, or institution, and a tendency to trace Greek 
influence eve rywhere in our literature ; while not seldom the" major 
premise in the reasoning is that the Indians cannot have any good in 
them, since several times in the course of their history, they allowed 
themselves to be conquered by foreigners. Oftentimes the belief that 
the Brahmans are a crafty race prevents a full perception of the truth. 
Of course, scholars of ability and sound judgment shake off such 
tendencies and prejudices ; and among these I may mention, since I 
do not wish to make invidious comparisons between living scholars, 
Dr. Muir of Edinburgh and Prof. Goldstucker. 

But independently of such defects in the exercise of the critical 
faculty, there are very important branches of Sanskrit literature which 
are not understood in Germany and Europe. I had a conversation 
with Dr. Kielhorn on this subject the day after I reached Vienna. I 
said it .appeared to me that works in the narrative or Puranic style and 
the dramatic plays were alone properly understood in Europe, while 
those written in the style of discourse or works on philosophy and 
exegesis were not. He replied that even several of the dramatic plays 
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and works on Poetics were not understood. Mistakes are constantly 
made when a scholar endeavours to interpret and criticise a work or 
passages in a work belonging to any of the SAstras, as we call them ; 
and often the sense of passages containing idiomatic expressions in 
other works also is not perceived. A scholar reads such a work or 
interprets such expressions and passages with the aid of a grammar 
and a dictionary ; but a clear understanding of them requires an amount 
of previous knowledge which cannot be derived from either. As 
to positive command over Sanskrit, I had an illustration in the shape 
of a card which was given to me by a Professor at the Congress on 
which two verses in the easiest of Sanskrit metres, the Anushtubh, 
composed by him, are printed. In three of the four lines the metre 
is violated, and there is a bad compound in the second verse. If the 
study of Greek was not successfully carried on in Western Europe 
before the fall of Constantinople drove many leatned Greeks into that 
part of the continent, it is of course not reasonable to expect that Sans- 
krit literature should be properly understood in Europe without instruc- 
tion from the old Pandits of India. This defect was first of all clearly 
perceived by those German scholars who spent a good many years in 
India ; and now it has been acknowledged by others also, though there 
are still some whose reliance on a grammar and a dictionary continues 
unbounded. And the Germans have already begun to remedy the 
defect. Dr. Garbe was sent more than a year ago to this country at 
the expense of the Prussian Government to study Indian philosophy. 
He lived at Benares for a year and read one or two works with some 
of the Pandits there, and has recently returned to his country. 
Dr. Kielhorn has undertaken to publish an edition of the KiisikA, an 
old commentary on PAnini’s Sfitras containing copious notes and 
explanations of a nature to enable the European scholar to understand 
the intricacies of the style of grammatical exegesis. And on the last 
day of my stay at Vienna, Dr. Biihler told me that he had on that 
day called on the Minister of Public Instruction to represent to him 
the necessity of having an Assistant Professorship of Sanskrit in 
connection with the University of Vienna. This he means for 
Dr. Hultzsch ; but his ultimate idea is that large Universities such as 
those of Berlin and Vienna should have an Assistant Professorship to 
be held by a Sanskrit Master of Arts of the Bombay University, and 
on Dr. Hultzsch being raised to the Professorship or provided for 
elsewhere, he will have an Indian in his place. This I believe is a good 
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idea, in the interests of both European and Indian Sanskrit scholarship; 
but the principle invoked in it, viz., a close intercourse between the 
scholars of the two countries, deserves to be carried out in other 
ways. This also has not escaped the attention of Dr. fiuhler; for 
though he is not now in his bodily form present in India, he carries 
on an active correspondence with many persons here, and has recently 
issued a prospectus about a Vienna Oriental Journal which will con- 
tain several articles in English intended to be read by us here. I have 
no doubt that such a close intercourse will be productive of benefit to 
us here. New ideas and views about matters in Sanskrit literary 
history are constantly started in Germany, and these will stimulate 
thought and inquiry among us, and we shall be able to make use of our 
knowledge either to confirm or refute them, and put forth new ideas and 
views of our own. It is very much to be wished that more of us devoted 
ourselves to learning and research. Every year our University turns 
out a good many Sanskrit scholars, and but few have hitherto made 
scholarship the occupation or pleasure of their lives. But physical 
wants claim attention first, and unless somebody in his liberality makes 
provision for them, there is little hope that we shall have many 
scholars among us. The necessity of endowing Professorships for 
the advancement of learning and science among us was recently urged 
with characteristic ability on the attention of his audience by the Vice- 
Chancellor ‘of the University and our President; and I gave expression 
in my humble way to the same idea in my first Wilson Lecture and 
in my evidence before the Education Commission ; but there is no hope 
of Government being able to do anything in the matter in the present 
state of circumstances, while as regards ourselves there is little public 
spirit among us, and the liberality of Khojas, Parsis, and Hindus flows 
m other channels, and no one has the power of diverting it into 
this. 

Another feeling which the sittings of the Congress evoked in me and 
to which I gave expression in my verses, was that of admiration for the 
respect for human nature and brotherly sympathy for mankind which, 
I thought, were fevinced by the interest which so many people took in 
the condition, the thought, and languages of the people of Asia, Africa 
and Polynesia, so inferior to Europeans in all that constitutes civilization. 
I also thought that international congresses such as this were calculated 
to promote good feeling between the different nations of Europe, so 
as to render war impossible in the course of time. And from what 
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I saw during my hasty visit it appeared to me that Europe was 
approaching towards a realization of this ideal. There is hardly so 
much difference as regards external appearance and manners between 
the different nations of Europe as there is between the different races 
of India, though their languages are more widely different than those 
of Northern India. Their dress, their modes of eating, their social 
manners, and their institutions are a good deal more alike than ours. 
Any invention or discovery made in one country finds its way easily 
into another. The railway trains of one country run in continuation 
of those of another, and the postal and telegraphic arrangements are 
such as one might expect only in a country under one and the 
same Government. Travellers are always going from one country 
to another, and everywhere there are hotels where their comfort and 
convenience are carefully attended to. So that, to an external 
observer, Europe appears in times of peace to be one country. And 
I saw a pantomimic show in one of the theatres in Vienna which 
intensified my general impression. At first girls in European costume 
appeared dancing on the stage. Then was shown the digging of the 
Suez Canal and the plying of steam-boats in it. This was followed by 
a representation of the cutting of the Mount Cenis tunnel; and 
afterwards appeased men and women in the costumes of all countries, 
with some in our Indian costume, and a number of negro boys. And 
they all danced together in joy, the negro boys beating time. This 
idea of a universal brotherhood was, 1 thought, the most precious 
product of European civilization, more valuable by far than railways 
and electric telegraphs. And it was in such a mood of thought that 
I opened my versified Sauskrit address with the words, “Supreme 
over all is that brotherly feeling for mankind which prompts the constant 
endeavours of these men to study the languages, the sciences, aud arts 
of Eastern races so utterly different from themselves and ended 
it by saying, “ May Congresses such as this conduce to knit different 
countries together in friendship, to the cessation of war, and to the 
prosperity of mankind.” 

I was however not free from disturbing thoughts. * Though all this 
Oriental learning had probably its origin in a respect for human nature, 
still a mere love of reputation and a desire to conform with the fashion of 
the day, are the motive causes in most individual cases. Though thfe 
whole external look of Europe makes for peaces still ever since the idea 
expressed in the lines 
12 
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Till the war-drnm throbbed no longer and the battle-flags were furled, 

In the Parliament of mart, the Federation of the world, 

tas distinctly formulated, there have been many wars irf Europe, and 
many more times h'aVe the Europeans fought Asiatics and Africans and 
trashed them. And I remember that the advancement of oriental 
learning was looked forward to in some Quarters as one of the happy 
results of ofie of these latter wars ; so that, lore of oriental learning 
is not necessarily associated With good-will for the oriental races. 
A German Sanskrit Professor once said to me that he liked social 
equality being given to the natives of India, but not political equality, 
And that he considered the llbert Bill to be mischievous. I told him 
that in Ceylon and the presidency towns the native magistrates did 
actually exercise the p'ower of trying European offenders. He did not 
know that, he said, but still proceeded to defend his position, and 
bringing his oriental learning to his aid, observed, “ Oh, Buddhism has 
softened the Ceylonese, so that they might exercise that power ; but 
the case is different in India.” I listened quietly, thanking my country’s 
stars that she had not fallen into the hands of Germans. And two of 
the most civilized nations in Europe have for the last fifteen years 
been making preparations with their usual energy for a grand human 
sacrifice, in which the blood of about eight million human victims is 
to be poured on the altar of the goddess of nationality. Even the 
Oriental professors of those two nations are full of warlike sentiments ; 
and there is a firm determination to destroy the hated enemy or die. 
So that, the spirit of humanity, though evolved in the course of 
European history, ha’s been entirely driven out of the field 6f action by 
the spirit of nationality. The very physical energy of the European 
races and the importance attached to mere material greatness, are 
unfavorable to the further growth of that spirit. And in this matter, 
at least the ptophecy of the old Locksley Hall has not been fulfilled, 
and there is ground for the despondency expressed in the new. After 
the Congress Was oVer I stayed for a week more in Vienna, and saw 
the museums, the picture galleries, a tod other sights, f left the plate 
on Sunday, the 10th of October, for Venice, where I spent three days. 

I have already taken up so much of your time, that 1 have little 
left for conveying to you some of my general impressions. I 
will, however, do so hastily. Everywhere the energy of the European 1 
races and the orderly shape that they give to everything made a dieep’ 
impression on my mind. On my way from Brindisi to Calais, I observed 
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on the sides of the railway in Italy vines and trees planted in straighj; 
lines at equal distances, and in Southern France, happy looking villages 
with nice roads laid out, and grass so well trimmed as to give jtbp fields 
and even the slopes of hills a smooth appearance. Everywhere jthe 
hand of man was t q be seen. In Loqdqn I yas impressed with the 
immense wealth of the people, and their devotion to business. In pri- 
vate dwellings $nd i p shops all things are nicely arranged. The 
shops are generally in substantial buildings, and the shopkeeper is always 
seen standing qr sitting on a high stool ? ready to attend to his customers. 
The affairs of every large establishment where a number of men are 
employed are conducted with the regularity of a machine. Wherever I 
went I conld not avoid making comparisons between what I saw and what 
.exists in India. I felt that vyith our fields neglected except for getting a 
harvest or two, our thiqgs lying about in a disorderly conditipn in ouj 
Houses and our shops, and our shops constructed ,of wooden planks and 
our shqpkeepers often dozing in their seats, wc are considerably inferior 
in point of energy to the European races, and especially to the English. 
When I saw the exhibition at Birmingham and observed how some im- 
provement or other is always made in machines, implements, and arts, 
and how new arts and industries spring up, l could not avoid remarking 
to my kind friend Colonel Phelps, “ Your intellects are always awake, 
purs are dormant.” Indian implements and arts are now in that condition 
in which they were in the time of Manu. The English people possess 
a vast power of organization. Those of them wl }0 hold the same view 
pu any matter easily combiue together to advance that yiew, and thus 
foriq clubs and associations. I was struck when I heard that the 
National Liberal Club in London had 5,000 members. In India hardly 
so many as h?e persons can be found tq lay aside their jealousies and 
combine for the advancement of a cause. Jn every one qf the towns 
I visited there are one or more museums, qnd in most of them picture 
galleries. IJoth the Government and the peqplc take pride ixi them 
and in other institutions qf the kind, and are ready with their poqtrifm' 
tioifs of money for their improyemen);. We have nq mqseqm any- 
where in India wqrthy of the namp ? and picture galleries are never 
dreamt of. I say a splendid free library at Birmingham 
maintained by the municipality, and in the Guildhall in Londop, 
and was told that all the municipalities in England had such free 
libraries. We never heard of anything of the kind in India. 
Even such a rich municipality as that of Bombay with its surplus of 
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five lacs does not maintain an institution of the kind, and it is a matter 
of no little wonder that the idea should not bare been put into the 
heads of the members of our Corporation by any £uropean gentlemen 
or a native who has been to England. The means of communication 
throughout Europe are* as I have already stated, perfect,, though the 
Customs Officers on the frontiers of a country give some trouble, and 
there are establishments in all places for the accommodation of travel- 
lers. Travelling, therefore, is so easy, that a timid Hindu like myself 
who cannot speak French or German, could go from London to Vienna,! 
and thence to Venice, alone, without the least difficulty. All that I 
saw in Europe deepened the impression that, as we are,, we are aa 
inferior race in point of energy. We are far behind Europe, and 
especially England, in all those matters that I have just noticed, and 
ours is what Principal Wordsworth call's a feeble civilization; though 
I believe the vigorous civilization of Europe is now on its trial, and 
the war between the French and the Germans which must come 
some day, and the socialistic and nihilistic movements, if they make 
further progress, will determine whether it is not one-sided, and its- 
ideals have not been chiefly, if not exclusively, material. And in thin 
respect we should by no means be very anxious to realize it among 
ourselves. 

One point more, and I have done. When I set my foot on the* 
soil of Italy and saw the Italian Custom-house officers, policemen 
and others, exercising their authority, the thought entered my 
mind, “But a few years ago this country was cut up into 
a number of little states, most of them despotically governed, 
and now these pople have become one nation and got- representa- 
tive institutions” ; and I cast a wistful eye at their newly-acquired 
independence; While in London I once went to see the Tower 
with my friend Dr. Rhys Djavids, spd when I was shown the place 
where Anne Boleyn, Catherine Howard* and Lady Jane Grey were 
executed, and also the dungeon into which those persons who were 
pbooxious to the reigning prince or his courtiers were c^st quietly and 
in p manner unknown to anybody, I observed to my friend, “ You 
are a wonderful people ; three centuries ago you were governed by 
monarchs nearly as absplute and despotic as any that reigned in India, 
and you have now gradually worked out your freedom without shed- 
ding much blood; while we have not succeeded in emancipating ourselves 
during the last twenty-five centuries/' Notions such as these were 
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present in my mind during the time I was in Europe ; but after a while 
I asked myself, what it was that I wished ? Should I like that the 
English had never conquered the country? I at once said, "No.” 
For, as I had already observed to my friend, we really were npt free 
undfer the old native monarchs. Under them there was no possibility 
of our having any idea of that European civilization which I' so much 
admire, there was hardly much security of life and property, and 
there was little possibility of a man travelling from one province to 
another \ithout being looted. And we should in that case have had no 
post-office or roads or railways or electric telegraphs or printing presses ; 
and above all, that education which has now opened our eyes to our own 
defects, and given birth to new aspirations. And how was it possible that 
they should hot subjugate the country when it was in the lowest state of 
political degradation, with selfishness reigning supreme, rival competi- 
tors for thrones or for power intriguing against each other and 
asking their aid, and the people at large maintaining their traditional 
indifference? Would I then wish that the English voluntarily retired 
from the country — for driving them away was out of the question —and 
left us to govern ourselves? Even here I had no hesitation in saying 
4 No.” if they should retire, we should immediately return to the old 
state of things. For though we talk about public spirit, public duty, 
nationality, and things of that sort, these ideas have not deeply sunk 
into our nature. Self-interest is as strong a motive with us as it 
ever was before. There is a lamentable want of serious thought 
ampngst us. Childishness is rampant everywhere. We are divided 
into castes and communities that have not yet learnt to make common 
cause with each other. We still want that energy and those orderly 
modes of action, and that power of organization, which are necessary 
in order that we may progress in civilization ; and we shall ohly 
iose the ground which we have gained under the British, and shall be 
unable to form a strong Government ; and all the benefits of a higher 
civilization that we at present enjoy will be lost to us. I belieye 
it to be au act of Divine Providence that the English' alone of all the 
candidates who appeared about the same time for the empire of India 
should have succeeded. The Marathas, the Portuguese, the Dutch, and 
the French were all weighed in the balance and found wanting, and the 
empire was given to the English. For the Marathas possessed the usual 
vices of Indian rulers, the Portuguese were intolerant and forced 
their religion on the people, the Dutch have made the natives of the 
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counir^s they conquered lowers pf wood and drawers of water, and 
the French are vplatile and have po settled principles. Of ^he other 
nations of Europe the Qermans and Austrians do not thenjselyes enjoy 
that freedom tha£ we do under the British, and Russia is the mosp 
despotic of all European states, and is perhaps as barbarous as ourselves 
without our mildness. But England is a nation tjfint has worked out 
its freedom. She gave liberty to p^ie Negrp slaves at a vast sacrifice of 
money ; and it is the pnly country in Europe where the sentiment of 
humanity has made prpgress. f f is impossible that such a country 
should treat us as slaves ; or like the Dutch reduce us to the condition 
pf mere artisans and labourers. Reflections such as these quieted me, 
and I was content tfiat the English shopld rule oyer us, notwithstand- 
ing that there are very few Sjlanslpt scholars among them. In this 
frame of mind I got on board t^e steamer “ Siam.” The next morning, 
a fellow-passenger pf the name of Colonel Noble ? Commissioner of 
Sahet Mahet in Qudh, came and sat near me. He asked mp a variety 
of questions, one of which w a9 > “ How will you manage about caste 
after your return tp your country.” I said ; “ When J go back I shall 
Jive with my family as a Hiqdu that j[ am, as if nothing extraordinary 
had happened, qnd will not invite caste opposition. If notwith- 
standing, I fim} myself in difficulties these must fye put up with ; 
for it is of the hjgbest importance that ye should visit Europe, if we 
Would march on, side by side with our rulers, fowards a higher goal.” 
.“That word ‘rulers’,” says Col. Noble,” that ypq have used, I do not like, 
pto it is the feeling of a great maqy Englishmen that we are but 
your brpthers to direct and gpide you towards a brighter future.” I 
^as highly delighted, and thought that if all the statesmen aqd 
pflfcers in whose hands the destinies of India werp placed were 
actuated in all they did by such a fpcling as this, yre ghoultj 
J>e the happiest people on earth; ye should forget that we 
prere governed by foreigners, and look upoq the British Goyernmenj; 
ps our own national government. There w ere a good many other 
paMongers on board who were ypry courteous and kjnd to me, and 
prith whom I had pleasant conversations. Among t(iem werp Mr. 
Sheppard, Revenue Commissioner, Northern Division, and a good 
many other civilians belonging to Bombay, Madras, and the North 
Western Provinces, The charge of hautet^r usually brought agninsf 
Anglo-Indians I found to be false on board the steamer. The Siam 
fragged ifs slow length along the Mediterranean, the Suez Canal, tlje 
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Red Sea, and the Indian Ocean, and at last we found ourselves in the 
liar hour of Bombay. In the bustle and cbmmotion which followed 
in consequence of everybody’s desire to go oh shore at once, I made 
my way to the place where Colonel Noble was, and took his leave 
with the words, “ Your sentiments with regard to my people Me* n6 
less than your name, Nobl^, m and came away. 
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Art. V . — On the Alleged Practice of Next-of-Kin Marriages 
in Old Iran ,* By Dastur Darab Pjcshotan Sanjana. 

In the history of primitive marriage there are few subjects which 
exceed in gravity and interest the much-discussed question of the 
existence of next-of-kin marriages in ancient IrUn, of marriages between 
blood- relations oY a near or remote degree among the early Zoroastrians. 
Although the attention of Parsi students of Zoroastrianism has often 
been drawn to this delicate question by the labours of esteemed European 
Oriental scholars, still it is strange to find how few of us have endea- 
voured to throw any light upon it, merely contenting ourselves with a 
bare denial of the existence of any trace of such< marriage practices 
in our Sacred Writings. The causes of this remarkable omission may 
be easily discovered in the manifold difficulties attending an examina- 
tion of the evidence on the subject, which is met with in Western 
classical history and in Iranian archives. These difficulties are attribut- 
able partly to want of acquaintance with the languages of the original 
works; partly to the obscurities of those Avesta and Pahlavi passages 
which are supposed by foreigners to refer to marriages between nearest 
kinsfolk; and partly to the discouragement arising from the uniformity 
of judgment of some of the best European authorities confirming the 
accounts given by Greek historians. 

In all the inquiries which have long engaged the attention of Euro- 
pean Orientalists, their efforts have been directed almost exclusively to 
verifying the testimony of classical reports to the effect that marriage 
between the nearest blood-relatious was not an uncommon practice 
among the old Iranians in the times of the Achsemcnidse, the Arsacidm 
and the Sas&nidse. Nay, it has even come to pass that several European 
savants have claimed to have discovered positive evidence of such 
marriages in the Sacred Writings and in the later Pahlavi works of the 
Ir&nians themselves. Guided solely by their opinions, the Rev. J. van 
■den Gheyn, S.J., in his well-known French Essay on “ Comparative 
Mythology and Philology, has been led to remark with reference to 
the moral tenets of the Avesta 1 : — 

1 Vide * E 88ai8 de Mythologie et de Philologie Compare* par J. van den 
Gheyn, 8.J ; Etudes Erdniennes , II., Lea Etudes Avestiques de Qsldnsr, 
§ 4— Morale, pp. 231-234 

1* 
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“ If the Mazdian writers delighted in psychological analysis, they 
were still more fond of discussions relating to morals. The Mazdian 
religion can boast of haying the soundest, the sublimest and the 
most rational system of morals among all the non-Christian religions- 
The bpsis of these morals rests on the free volition of man 

“ But side by side with these doctrines, so perfect and so rational, 
one may well be astonished to see that Mazdism approved of a 
doctrine which strangely contrasts with our ideas of morality. We 
mean to refer to the well-known Khwtuk-daa , exalted as one of the 
most meritorious and sacred acts. This term, however, designates the 
incestuous marriage between near relations, even between father and 
daughter, son and mother, brother and sister. What could be more 
repulsive? How could a religion of so sublime a nature as Mazdism 
have inculcated such a practice? That is an historical question 
relating to the A vesta. We ought, therefore, to put it aside. 

“The modern Parsis, it is true, have not preserved such immoral 
customs. They even protest with energy against the accusation of 
having ever taught any such doctrine. Unfortunately, they cannot 
burn their ancient books, the unimpeachable testimony borne against 
them.” 

Such is the observation of the Rev. Mr. Gheyn. It is not, however, 
the outcome of personal investigations in the field of Iranian literature, 
but is almost exclusively founded on the latest sources of Oriental 


** Si les 6crivains mazd^ens aimaiont lea distinctions psychologiques, ila 
£taient bien plus Apris des discussions de morale. La religion mazdeonne 
pout so vanter d’ avoir, par mi tous les cultos non chr6tiens, la morale la plus 
saino, la plus haute et la plus raiBonnable. Les bases do la morale B’appuicnt 
sur la libre volont6 do V horn me 

“ Mais A cot& do ces doctrines si samos et si raisonn&bles, on pent s’ltonner 
de voir approuvor une doctrine qui oontrasto etrangement avec nos idees de 
morality. Nous voulons parlor du famous Khvtituk-das, exalte comme une doa 
oeuvres les plus m6ritoiros ot les plus saintes. {It copondant, ce terme design o 
lo manage inces.tueux entro proohos parents, voire in erne ontro pSre et fille, fils 
et mfere, frere et scour ! Quoi de plus rebutant ? Oomment une religion d’une 
nature si Alevee quo ler mazdeisme a-t-elle pu inculquer une telle pratique P 
C’e6t 1A une qnestion historique qui se rattache A V A vesta. Nous devons done 
la laisser do cdt6.” 

“ Les Parsis modernes, on le comprend, n’ont pas garde ees habitudes im- 
morales. Mdiie ila protestent 6nergiquement oontre F accusation d’avoir 
jamais enseignA pareille dootrine. Malhourqusemeut, its ne peuvent antautir 
lours anoisns livreB, implac&bles tSmoins qni dSposent oontre eux.” 
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knowledge in the series of the “ Sacred Books of the East” planned 
by Prof. Max Muller. But far more important observations on the 
subject, which claim our earnest attention, have been put forth by 
some of those European literati who have delved deep in the mines of 
Oriental learning, and brought to light some of the most precious gems 
which will ever remain as monuments marking an important epoch in 
the history of Oriental literature. I beg to drAw attention to the 
opinion of Dr. F. von Spiegel, a veteran Avesta scholar, which I have 
translated frorp the 3rd Vol. of his German work on “IrAnian 
Antiquities/’ (Erdnische Alterthumskunde, V ol. III. pp. 678-679). He 
says : — “ Much offence has always been caused in Europe by the mar- 
riages between near relations, namely, between brothers and sisters, be- 
tween fathers and daughters, between sons and mothers. They have 
their origin in the tribal relationship amongst the Iranians. They 
married in their own tribe, since no mesalliance cbuld be contracted, 
and everybody regarded his own tribe and his own family as the most 
preferable one. So caily as in the Avesta the marriage of near 
relations is recommended (Ys. XIII. 28, Vsp. III. 8) ; and it is also to 
the present day a custom among the nomads, whose daughters very 
often decline the most favourable offers of marriage out of their family 
circle, because they think that such marriages might convey them into 
a town, and likewise into a different tribe. The extreme case of such 
marriages between relations is the' marriage of brothers and sisters. 
According to Herodotus, Carntyses first introduced the custom of 
marriage between brothers and sisters ; but this is probably an error. 
The custom certainly existed already before him. That the kings were 
accustomed to take in marriage only the spouses of their rank from the 
family of the Achaemenidae is witnessed in two passages by Herodo- 
tus. For this reason the marriages between brothers and sisters were 
much in favour with the royal family. Cambyses married his sisters 
(Her. III. 31) ; Artaxerxes his two daughters (Plutarch Art. C. 27); 
Terituchmes his sister Roxana (Ktes. Pers. C. 54) ; the satrap Sysimi- 
thres even his mother (Curtius 8, 2, 19) ; K6bad 1. his daughter 
jSambyke. Agathias tells us that this custom also continued to later 
times”* 


* Compare Dr. Geiger, Ostir&nisclie Kultur , p. 246 ; — “ Auch den WestfrA- 
niern war die Hoirat von Blutsverwandten nicht fremd. Sohon die klassischen 
Autoren wissen davon zu boricliton. Horodot ist der irrigen Ansieht, doss 
Kambyses sie eingefulirt babe, als or seine Schwestor Atossa zum Weibe nabzn. 
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Such, gentlemen, is the position of the European view fortified by 
fragmentary references to ancient history, and frowning against the 
most glorious edifice of the old Iranian ethology, universally acknow- 
ledged to be the sublimest among the oldest religions of the world 
This position it is the solemn duty of every Zoroastrian student of 
Iranian antiquities to inspect with the light of evidence furnished 
abundantly by history, both Occidental as well as Oriental. It is as 
undesirable as it is unphilosnphic to dwell with idle complacence on 
the high praise which European scholars have almost invariably 
bestowed on Zoroastrianism for its sublime ethical conceptions, and to 
ignore allegations as to the practices in question of the early followers 
of Zoroaster. One of the true criteria of the morality of a nation 
is its marriage institution. The moral life of society begins and is 
nurtured in the family. It is, therefore, scarcely possible to conceive 
how a nation, much less a religion, which has been generally extolled 
for its pure system of morals, and proverbial for its strictly moral 
habits, should have sanctioned or tolerated a custom which must 
naturally have demoralized the highly valued precept of “pious mind , 
pious words , pious actions* 96 

But, here, I may be allowed to observe that the Greeks who charged 
the Persians with the crime of next-of-kin marriages, and who were 
distinguished among the Western nations before the Christian era for 
the high stage of civilization they had reached, were not unfamiliar with 
incestuous enormities. (1) In the Prafatio of Cornelius Nepos, thecon- 

Gerade in der kOniglichen Familie kam Bio ban fig vor. Man hatte hier beson- 
deres Intercast) daran, don Stammbanm rein zu bewahren and das eigene 
Gescblocbt moglichBt von anderen Familien zu eoparieren. Ausser Kambyses 
wAre Artaxerxes anzufiihren, der seine beide Tocbtor heiratete, sowie Teri- 
tuchmes, der mit seiner Schwester Roxano, fund Kdbftd I, der mit seiner 
Sobwester Bambyke sicb vermahlte.” — Also rf. L’MueSon (1885), Les Noms 
Propres Perso^Aveatiqnos, par Th. Keiper, pp. 212 seq. 

8 Comp, my ed. of C. E. Iranians, vol. 1. pp. 162-163 : — “ It affords indeed 
proof of a great # etluoal tendency and of a very sober and profound way of 
thinking, that tbe AvostA people, or at least the priests of their religion, ar- 
rived at the truth that sins by thought must be ranked with sins by deed, and 
that, therefore, the actual root and source of everything good or bad must be 
■ought in the mind. It would not be easy to find a people that attained un- 
der equal or similar historical conditions to such a height of ethical know- 
ledge.” Also cf. “ Christ and Other Masters,” by the Rev. Mr. Hardwiok, p. 
541 — “ In the measure of her moral sensibility Persia may be fairly ranked 
-among tbe brightest spots of ancient heathendom” 
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temporary of Cicero, it is said that “ Cimon, the greatest of the Athenians, 
was not dishonoured for having espoused his sister on the father's 
side.” (2) The celebrated comic poet Aristophanes, who flourished 
in the 5th century B. C., relates in verse 1371 of his comedy of 
The Frogs : — 44 He began reciting some of the verses from Euripides, 
where one perceives a brother miserable, having married his uterine 
sister.” (3) Demosthenes in his Appeal against Eubulides of Miletus, 
asserts : “ My grandfather had espoused his sister not uterine.” 4 
According to the Scholiast the marriage with a half-sister was per- 
mitted by law among the ancient Greeks. The details which 
M'Lennan has gathered on this subject, go to prove that the old 
Spartans were also accustomed to marry even their uterine sisters. 
Again, Mr. Robertson Smith remarks in his “ Kinship and Marriage 
in Early Arabia” (p. 162) 14 At Athens we find marriage with a half- 
sister not uterine occurring in late times, and side by side with this 
we find an ancient tradition that before Cecrops there was a general 
practice of polyandry, and consequently kinship only through mothers.” 
Mr. Wm. Adam points out that Xenophon’s memoirs of Socrates 
refer to the intercourse of parents with children among the Greeks 
(vide his dissertation on 44 Consanguinity in Marriage,” contributed to 
the Fortnightly Review.^ vol. II p. 7l9). 

These are some of the facts which plainly indicate that the custom 
of consanguineous marriages did actually exist in ancient Greece at a 
very remote period. These facts are preserved in its native archives, 
which it is difficult to controvert. But, hence, it is allowable to 
infer that the Greek historians of old Iran were not unfamiliar with 
next-of-kin marriages before they wrote a word upon any Oriental 
history or religion, and that their sweeping assertion of the incestuous 
practices of the civilized Arians was to a certain extent due to their 
knowledge of the existence of such practices amongst Semitic nations® 
as well as amongst themselves. 

In reference to the reports of Greek historians on Oriental customs, 

* For these references to Greek incest I am indebted to the kindness of Mr* 
Justice West, President of the B. B. B. A. 8., and of Prof. J. Darmesteter. 

5 In Borne of the sacred documents of the Jews, particularly in the books of 
Genesis and Exodus, it is recorded that Abraham was married to his half sister 
Sarai, Nahor to his niece Milcah, Amram to his aunt Joohebed, and Lot to his 
two daughters. Genesis XIX. 30*38 says : — (< Thus were both the daughters 
of Lot with child by their father ; and the first-born bare a son, and called his 
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what assertion could be more sweeping and loose than that of Ptolemy 
who (relying upon the authority of the Paraphrasis of Proclus, who 
flourished in the 5th century B. C.), when treating of India, Ariana, 
Gedrosia, Parthia, Media, Persia, Babylonia, Mesopotamia and Assyria, 
relates that “ very many or most of the inhabitants of those countries 
intermarry with their own mothers* * (vide Adam F. R. “Cons, in Mar.,” 
p. 713). But can this vague statement support so grave a charge ? In 
the absence of something definite to go upon, some well attested 
instances, must we not pause before believing that the Indo-Iranians 
even as individual peonies, could ever be guilty of the heinousness 
they are charged with ? 

With these preliminary remarks I address myself to my task and 
lay before you what I purpose to demonstrate in the following pro- 
positions : — 

I. That the slight authority of some isolated passages gleaned 
from the pages of Greek and Roman literature, is wholly insufficient to 
support the odious charge made against the old Iranians of practising 
consanguineous marriages in their most objectionable forms. 

II. That no trace, hint or suggestion of such a custom, can be 
pointed out in the A vesta or in its Palilavi Version. * 

III. That the Pahlavi passages translated by a distinguished 
English Pahlavi savant, and supposed to have references to such a cus- 
tom, cannot be interpreted as upholding the view that next-of-kin 
marriages were expressly recommended therein. That a few of the 

nameMoab; .... and t ho younger, sho also bare a son and called his name 
Benammi.” — At a much later period, the granddaughter of king Herod the 
Great is said to have married her uncle Philip. Again, the Assyrians are 
charged by Luoiau (Lucicm de Sacrificiis , p. 183) with the guilt of close consan- 
guineous marriages. — Also Orosius, a S panish Presbyter who flourished in the 
5th century after Christ, rolatos in his Bistonarum adversus Paganos Libri VII. f 
that Semiramis, the widow of Ninus, married her own son, and authorized 
suoh marriagos among her people in order to wipe out the stain of her own 
abominable action (c/. Adam, F, !£.). The old Egyptians seem to have legalized 
the marriage between brothors and sisters (vide Rawlinson’s Ifistory of Hero- 
dotus, vol. II., p. 429, note 1) ; and, according to Philo the Aloxandrian Jew, 
there was no restriction even as to marrying ono’s whole sister ( Philo de Sped - 
alibus Legibusy p 778). The recently published work of Mr. Smith illus- 
trates the existence of the practice of marriage between nearest blood-rolations 
among the early Arabs. — But how far all these statements as regards those 
Oriental nations may be reliable, I leave it to the students of their histories 
and religions to prove with positive evidence. 
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Pahlavi passages which are alleged to contain actual references to 
such marriages, do not allude to social realities but to supernatural 
conceptions relating to the creation of the first progenitors of mankind. 

IV. That the words of the Prophet Zarathushtra himself* which 
are preserved in one of the strophes of the Gatha, Chap. LIII., express 
a highly moral ideal of the marriage relation. 0 

Without presuming to attack any particular European theory, I beg 
to put forward my humble impressions in confirmation of the first state- 
ment. Among the Western classical writers, who are concerned with 
Persian history or religion, there' are about fifteen who have touched upon 
the subject of next-of-kin marriages in old Iran, and who belong to 
different periods, from the 7th century B. C. to the 6th century A. D. 
They are Xanthus (l. about B. C. 650) ; Herodotus (B. C. 480-409) ; 
Ctesias (1. about B. C. 440) ; Strabo (B. C. 54 to A. D. 24) ; Plutarch 
(b. A. D. 66); Curtius (b. A. D. 70); Tertullian (A. D. 16J-240) ; 
Oiigen, Clemens Alexandrinus, Diogenes Laertius and Tatian (f. in the 
2nd century A.D.) ; Mmutius Felix and Athenecus (f.in the 3rd century 
A, D.) ; and Agathias (f. about A. D. 536-538). Of these, Tertullian, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, Diogenes Laertius, Athenecus, Curtius, 
and Minutius Felix ascribe incestuous marriages to the Persians generally, 
according to Mr. Adam, 1 without any distinction or qualification. * The 
spurious works of Xanthus, as well as the genuine books of Strabo and 
Tatian, impute such practices to the Magians alone, without drawing 
any line of separation between the different Magian orders among the 
Chaldseans or the Persians. Herodotus, Ctesias, Plutarch and Agathias 
make special mention of names of persons of rank, whom they charge with 
the guilt of such incest. Now, if we were to inquire to what dif- 

0 Hore let me draw attention to the opinion of Dr. L. H. Mills on tho 
Contents of the G&thds. In S. B. E„ Vol. XXXI., p. 1, the translator observes : 
“ So far as a claim to a high position among the curiosities of ancient moral 
lore is concerned, tho reader may trnst himself freoly to the impression that 
he has before him an anthology which was probably composed with as fervent 
a desire to benefit the spiritual and moral natures of those* to whom it was 
addressed as any which the world has yet seen. Nay, he may provisionally 
accept tho opinion that nowhere “else are such traces of intelligent religious earn- 
estness to be found as existing at the period of the Q&thls or before them, save 
in the Semitic Scriptures. ” Elsewhere ho also remarks : “ Nowhere, at their 
period, had there been a human voice, so far as we have any evidence, which 
uttered thoughts like these. They are now, some of them, the great common- 
places of philosophical religion ; but till then they were unheard of (Agushtd).” 
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ferent sources these reports owe their origin, we should find that 
Tertullian, Clemens Alexandrinus and his pupil Origen, as well as the 
true Plutarch, based their statements with regard to this question on the 
Authority of Ctesias (Adam, p. 715$ Rawlinson, Herodotus Vol. I., 
p. 78). Diogenes Laertius, Strabo, and Curtius seem to rely upon 
the spurious works of Xanthus (vide Dr. Windischmann, Zor oast riche 
Sludien , p. 268 seq . ; Adam, p. 717). The works of Athenseus and 
Curtius are supposed to be collections of extracts from the writings of 
historians, dramatists, and philosophers, who preceded them (comp. 
Smith’s 4 Classical Dictionary', s v.). In the absence of any available 
information it i9 difficult to trace the isolated reports of Tatian and 
Minutins Felix to either Xanthus or Ctesias or Herodotus. 
Consequently, the only independent sources of information, more or 
less authentic, seem to issue from only four of the classical writers 
above-named:— Xanthus, Herodotus, Ctesias, and Agathias. Their 
reports may be considered to have modelled the tone of classical 
history relating to ancient Iran. 

However, in an inquiry with regard to their evidence, the questions 
most important and most natural are : What is their authenticity? How 
far may their testimony be relied upon ? Are there any conflicting 
statements in these historians which should deter us from trusting 
implicitly to their guidance? 

It is admitted that no two nations have ever succeeded in 
thoroughly understanding the manners and customs of each other. 
If this is so in our own day, when the means of information are 
numerous and ready to hand, what can we expect in those remote 
ages when the sources of information were very few and very uncertain. 
Again, it is necessary to be on our guard against putting absolute 
faith in any particular Greek writer.— Regarding Xanthus, Dr. 
Windischmanh, in his German essay on classical testimony relating 
to Zoroaster, published in his posthumous work 1 Zoroastrische 
Studien , states (p. 268) As to the authenticity of the works of 
Xanthus (B. C.«529), a later writer, Artemon of Cassandra, advanced 
some doubts, and believed that they were substituted five 
centuries after by one Dionysius Skytobrachion (f. about B. C. 120), 
a native of Alexandria.” This view is strongly supported, as the 
writer, sayfl, by his tutor Prof. Welcker. Also it is the opinion of 
Dr. Smith, expressed in his 1 Classical-Dictionary’, that •* The genuine- 
ness of the Four Books of Lydian History, which the ancients 
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possessed under the name of Xanthus, and of which some consider- 
able fragments have come down to us, was questioned by some of the 
ancient grammarians themselves. There has been considerable con- 
troversy respecting the genuineness of this work among modern 
scholars. It is certain that much of the matter in the extant 
fragments, is spurious.’* 

“The Persian informants of Herodotus,” says Mr. G. Rawlinson in 
his Introduction to the ‘ History of Herodotus’ (pp. 67, 69), “seem 
to have consisted of the soldiers and officials of various ranks , with 
whom he necessarily came in contact at Sardis and other places, where 
strong bodies of the dominant people were maintained constantly. 
He was born and bred up a Persian subject; and though in his own 
city Persians might be rare visitants, everywhere beyond the limits of 
the Grecian states they formed the official class, and in the great 
towns they were even a considerable section of the population. There 
is no reason to believe that Herodotus ever set foot in Persia Proper , 
or was in a country where the drian element preponderated. Hence 
his mistakes with regard to the Persian religion which he confounded 

with the Scythic worship of Susiania, Armenia and Cappadocia 

Herodotus, too, was by natural temperament inclined to look with 
favour on the poetical and the marvellous, and where he had to choose 
between a number of conflicting stories, would be disposed to reject 

the prosaic and commonplace for the romantic and extraordinary 

Thus his narrative, where it can be compared with the Persian monu- 
mental records, presents the curious contrast of minute and exact 
agreement in some parts with broad and striking diversity in others. 
Unfortunately, a direct comparison of this kind can but rarely be made, 
owing to the scantiness of the Persian records at present discovered ; 
but we are justified in assuming from the coincidences actually observ- 
able, that at least some of his authorities drew their histories from 
the monuments ; and it even seems as if Herodotus had himself had 
access to certain of the most important of those documents which were 
preserved in the archives of the empire.” — Whatever might be the 
opinion of Mr. Rawlinson, one thing is clear on its face, that the 
truthfulness of the Persian informants upon whom Herodotus had 
depended was not quite beyond suspicion, viz., the utter silence of 
Herodotus upon the founder of the Persian religion. While Xanthus 
is believed to have made mention of Zoroaster and his laws, while 
Plato who flourished 55 years after Herodotus, and must have drawn 
14 
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his materials consequently from sources as old as those of the latter, 
freely alludes to Zoroaster, it is impossible to conceive how Herodotus 
who has described Persian life and Persian religion so elaborately, 
should have been unfamiliar with the name of the Prophet of the land 
and the founder of the religion. Should we not assume that Herodotus 
became acquainted with the Magian belief merely through oral 
tradition recounted by persons who were ill-disposed towards the Magi, 
and who, therefore, were loth to divulge the name of their renowned 
Prophet. 

Mr. G. Rawlinson remarks further on (pp. 77 seq .) : — Several ancient 
writers, among them two of considerable repute, Ctesias *the court- 
physician to Artaxerxes Mnemon, and Plutarch, or rather an author 
who has made free with his name, have impeached the truthfulness 
of the historian Herodotus, and maintained that his narrative is entitled 
to little credit. Ctesias seems to have introduced his own work to 
the favourable notice of his countrymen by a formal attack on the 
veracity of his great predecessor, upon the ruins of whose reputation 
he hoped to establish his own. He designed his history to supersede 
that of Herodotus, and feeling it in vain to endeavour to cope with 
him in the charms of composition, he set himself to invalidate his 
authority, presuming upon his own claims to attention as a resident 
for seventeen years at the court of the great king. Professing to 
draw his relation of Oriental affairs from a laborious examination of 
the Persian archives, he proceeded to contradict, wherever he could 
do so without fear of detection, the assertions of his rival ; and he 
thus acquired to himself a degree of fame and of consideration to 
which his literary merits would certainly never have entitled him, 
and which the course of detraction he pursued could alone have 
enabled him to gain. By the most unblushing effrontery he succeeded 
in palming off his narrative upon the ancient world as the true and 
genuine account of the transactions, and his authority was commonly 
followed in preference to that of Herodotus, at least upon all points 
of purely Oriental history ^ 

Now regarding Ctesias, the same writer observer There were 
hot Wanting indeed in ancient times some more critical spirits, e.g . 
Aristotle and the true Plutarch, who refused to accept as indisputable 
the statements of the Cnidian physician, and retorted upon him the 
charge of untruth fulness which he had preferred against Herodotus. 
It was difficult, however, to convict Ctesias of systematic falsehood. 
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until Oriental materials of an authentic character were obtained 
by which to test the conflicting accounts of the two writers. A 
comparison with the Jewish Scriptures* and with the native history of 
Berosus, first raised a general suspicion of the bad faith of Ctesias, 
whose credit few modems have been bold enough to maintain against 
the continually increasing evidence against him. At last the coup de 
grdoe has been given to his small remaining reputation by the recent 
Cuneiform discoveries* which convict him of having striven to rise into* 
notice by a system of ‘ enormous lying* to which the history of 
literature scarcely presentsa parallel.’ 1 

Hence it will be seen that the historian Grote is justified in remark- 
ing : — u This is a proof of the prevalence of discordant, yet equally 
accredited, stories. So rare and late a plant is historical authenticity.” 

As for Agathias, the Byzantine writer who flourished in the middle 
of the sixth century after Christ, his works ought to be consulted 
with greater caution. Besides, Diogenes Laertius is very often called 
‘an inaccurate and unphilosophical writer/ Even the true Plutarch’s 
testimony is frequently questioned by modern critics. The reference to 
consanguineous marriages amongst the Magi: rotmus 5c x ai 
<rw€pxc<rdat irarpwv pevofLurrai, in Strabo’s Geography, Bk. XV., 
is a very short and isolated sentence, which has not the least 
connection with the main subject of the long passage wherein it 
occurs, viz., the mode of disposing of the dead among the early Persians 7 . 
It might, therefore, be justly regarded as an interpolation by some 
unknown reader, similar to the interpolations noticed in the work of 
Xenophon, Bk. VIH., Ch. v,, p. 2(i, and condemned as such by all 
his critics of authority, viz., Bornemann, Schneider and Dindorf. 

It must also be remembered that the works of some of those Greek 
philosophers, who were well-known for their somewhat authentic de- 
scription of the Zoroastrian religion and customs, viz., Democritus 
(f. B. C. 460), Deinon the contemporary of Ctesias, Plato, Eudoxus,, 
Hermippos, Theopompos, and Aristotle, do not contaiu the slightest 
trace or hint as to the alleged practice of next-of-kin marriages in 
ancient Iran. 

Thus a majority of opinions may be cited to prove that the reports 
of classical writers on the subject of consanguineous marriages in old 
Iran are no t at all beyond question. Moreover, I do not mean ta 

r * Qtographie d& Btrabon ,* traduit du Grec en Franjais, tome oinqui&me, ^ 
Paris, de l'Imprimerie Royaie, 1819, pp. 140-141. 
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deny that some of those Greek writers who have ascribed the 
marriage practices in question in the cose of individuals to the old 
Ir&nians, may have had some grounds for their averments ; but who 
can reconcile their conflicting evidence ? Who can decide between 
the two inconsistent statements upon this subject by Xantbu9 and 
Agathias, where the former charges the Magi with the crime of marrying 
their parents, while the latter puts into the mouth of King Artaxerxes 
II. words which plainly denounce such practices as being inconsistent 
not only with the laws of the land, but with the commandments 
of Zoroastrianism {vide Agathias, Lib. II., G. 24). The Achteme* 
nian monuments do not allude to such practices, nor have we any 
indigenous historical record of the Achsemenid© or the Arsacidae 
upon which we could place any reliance for comparison. — Alas ? for 
the dispersion and destruction of our ancient literature, which, had 
it been preserved, would not only have assisted us to know the exact 
bistory of the old Iranian civilization, but also to controvert with ease 
all snch discreditable allegations. 

Nevertheless, the question arises : Granted that the classical state- 
ments are to some extent doubtful ; still are we not justified in 
believing that such marriages were customary or regarded as lawful 
during the rule of the Achrcmenian kings, since the Greek reports 
refer to certain Persian monarchs or men of authority who contracted 
marriages with their nearest blood-relations? It is true, Herodotus 
imd Plutarch ascribe them to Cambyses III. and Artaxerxes II. 
Herodotus states in his accounts respecting Cambyses ( vide Bk. III. 
81 *eq.) : — 

“ The second (outrage which Cambyses committed) was the slaying 
of his sister, who had accompanied him into Egypt, and lived with him 
gs his wife, though she was his full sister, the daughter both of his father 
and his mother. The way wherein he had made her his wife was the 
following : — It was not the custom of the Persians, before his time, 
tp marry their sisters — but Cambyses, happening to fall in love with 
one of his, and wishing to take her to wife, as he kneftr that it was an 
uncommon thing , called together the royal judges, and put it to them f 
« whether there was any law which allowed a brother, if he wi&hed, 
to marry his sister V Now the royal judges are certain picked men 
among the Persians, who hold their office for life, or until they are 
found gqilty of some misconduct. By them justice is administered 
|n Persia, and they are the interpreters of the old laws, all disputes 
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being referred to their decision. When Cambyses, therefore, 'put his 
question to these judges, they gave him an answer which was at once 
true and Baft — ‘ They did not find any law,’ they said, * allowing a 
brother to take his sister to wife, but they found a law, that the king 
of the Persians might do whatever he pleased . 1 And so they neither 
warped the law through fear of Cambyses, nor ruined themselves by 
over stiffly maintaining the law ; but they brought another quite dis- 
tinct law to the king’s help, which allowed him to have his wish. 
Cambyses, therefore, married the object of his love, and no longer 
time afterwards he took to wife another sister. It was the younger of 
these who went with him into Egypt, and there suffered death at his 

hands .’ 9 “The story ” concerning the manner of her death, 

w which the Greeks tell, is, that Cambyses had set a young dog to fight 
the cub of a lionness — his wife looking on at the time. Now the dog 
was getting the worse, when a pup of the same litter broke liis chain 
and came to his brother’s aid ; then the two dogs together fought the 
lion, and conquered him. The thing greatly pleased Cambyses, but his 
sister who was sitting by shed tears. When Cambyses saw this, he 
asked her why she wept, whereon she told him that seeing the young 
dog come to his brother’s aid made her think of Smerdis (her brother), 
whom there was none to help. For this speech, the Greeks say, 
Cambyses put her to death.” 

But, from these statements of the historian of Halicarnassus, is it 
not plain enough that the marriage of Cambyses with his sister — if we 
may rely upon the Greek evidence alone — was nothing more than the 
individual act of one of the wickedest tyrants that ever reigned in 
Persia, and that it was owing to the cruel and ferocious character of 
their ruler that this most irreligious marriage, from the stand-point of 
the Magi, was acquiesced in by the priests as well as the people? 
And is this action of a vicious and wicked king sufficient to justify 
us in affixing the stigma of such a custom to the whole Iranian nation, 
or in tracing it’ to their religious writings ? Further, it should be 
remembered that Cambyses utterly disregarded his priesthood, defied 
the old sanitary ordinances of his people, and set small store by his ^ 
religion , 8 He gave proof of this by attempting to encourage in his 


• Compare S. B. E., Vol. IV., ‘ The Zend-Avestd' by Prof. Darmesteter, 
Part I. p. XLV . ' lt If we pass now from dogma to practice, we find that the 
moat important practice of the AveatA law waa either disregarded by the 
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kingdom the practice of interring the dead amongst a people by whom 
it was detested. It is not, therefore, unreasonable to assume that the 
alleged marriage of Cambyses with his sister was suggested by his 
familiarity with such marriages among the Egyptians and the Greeks 
conquered by the Persians, and that it was carried into effect by a man 
of such violent passions as would brook uo contradiction, and would not 
be balked of their gratification. 

Here I may be allowed to observe in passing, that it is difficult to 
agree with those European scholars 0 who doubt the accuracy of the 
assertion of Herodotus, that Cambyses was the first Persian to inter- 
marry with his sister. I believe that their hypothesis, that the institu- 
tion of such marriages had existed long before Cambyses reigned, 
is much more open to question than the statement of the Greek 
historian ; and this will be demonstrated further on when I come to 
prove my second statement. 

There is another Acbcemenian monarch who is alluded to by 
Plutarch, on the authority of Ctesias and his followers, as having 
married his sisters. According to Langhovne’s translation of Plutarch’s 
Life of Artaxerxes II., the Greek biographer relates 44 Artaxerxes 
in some measure atoned for the causes of sorrow he gave the Greeks 
by doing one thing that afforded them great pleasure : he put Tissa- 
phernes, their most implacable enemy, to death. This he did, partly 
at the instigation of Parysatis, who added other charges to those 

alleged against him From this time Parysatis made it a rule to 

please the king in all her measures, and not to oppose any of his 


Achsemenian kings, or nnknown to them. According to the AvestA burying 
corpses in tho earth is one of the moat heinous sins that oan bo committed ; 
we know that tinder tho SAsAnians a prime minister, Seoses, paid with his 
life for an infraction of that law. Corpses were to be laid down on the 
summits of mountains, there to be devoured by birds and dogs; the exposure 
of oorpses was the most striking praetioe of Mazdeau profession, and its 
adoption was the sign of conversion. Now under the Achoemenian rale, not 
only the burial of the dead was not forbidden, but it ifaa the general 
praetioe.” 

9 Of. Keiper, L’Musdon, 1885, pp. 212-213 “ H6rodote t&chait d’expliquer 

le mieux possible oette habitude qu’il savait Atre de la plus haute antiquity, 
parce qu’elle semblait Strange aux Grecs. II rattacha done cette innovation 
prStendue au nom de Carabyse, parce qu’tm fait de ce genre lui parut Atre 
conform© au oharaot&re despotiqno et oaprioieux de oe prince. Pent-Sire 
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inclinations, by which she gained an absolute ascendant over him. 
She perceived that he had a strong passion for one of his own daughters 
named Atossa. He endeavoured, indeed, to conceal it on his mother’s 
account, and restrained it in public. Parysatis no sooner suspected 
the intrigue, than she caressed her granddaughter more than ever, and 
was continually praising, to Artaxerxes, both her beauty and her 
behaviour, in which she assured him there was something great and 
worthy of a crown. At last she persuaded him to make her his wife 
without regarding the laws and opinions of the Greeks : * ‘ God, 
said Bhe, * has made you law to the Persians, and a rule of right 
and wrong/ 99 

Now, what do we gather from this passage ? Nothing more than 
that Artaxerxes regarded his passion for his daughter as being in 
every way hurtful to his reputation, in every way unacceptable to his 
people or unjustified by law, and, therefore, endeavoured to hide it 
from his mother as well as the public. Hence we may, likewise, 
infer that the statements of Herodotus as well as Plutarch harmonize 
with each other, in showing that the marriage of an absolute monarch 
with a sister or a daughter was an act in which neither the Persian 
law nor people was acquiescent. If, according to a few scholars, it 
was a deed not unauthorized by the Avestu — if it was a practice quite 
familiar to the Persian people of bv-gone ages— what earthly 
reasons could have persuaded Cambyses, the most passionate of 
monarchy to ask for the decision of the judges on the question, 
or Artaxerxes to conceal bis love for his daughter from the 
knowledge of his people ? Besides, we have the evidence of Agathia 
that Artaxerxes contemptuously declined every offer to contract 
marriage with his nearest-of-kin relation, on the ground that it 
was quite inconsonant with the faith of a true Iranian. If we 
believe this, it is impossible to conceive that such a king could ever 
have taken his own daughter to wife. On the basis of this very 
evidence from Agathias, Mr. Wm. Adamobserves (p. 718): 44 But if 
this could be alleged by Artaxerxes belonging to the royal race, what 

aussi a-t-il tirl cette information de ccux A qui il devoit ses autros ren- 
soignements but Cambyse. Nous reconnaissons ici on proccdtf pareil k 
celoi dont Xenophon use r6guli&rement dans la Cyropedie, qnand il veut 
expliquer l’origina d’une habitude on d'one institution des Perses qui 6tait 
rtallement ancienne ou qu’il croyait ancienne.” 
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becomes of the worst charges brought against not only the Persian 
people, but even against the Magians or the ruling class?” 10 

Although Ctesias’ books were generally acknowledged by his own 
countrymen to be teeming with incredible and extravagant fables and 
fictions — according to Plutarch, with great absurdities and palpable 

\° The question regarding the alleged marriage of Artaxerxes Mneraon with 
his daughter, reminds me of a statement df Ferdosi, in his well-known Persian 
Epic, the Shdh^n&meh, that Behman (Palil. Vdhuman), son of tafandyAr (Av. 
Spento-Mtcbt PahL Spend-ddd ), who is also called the Artakhshtar of the 
KayAnians— hence his identification with Artaxerxes Longimanus and his 
successors down to Artaxerxes Mnomon— was married to Hamai, his 
daughter. This is a statement Which is unique in the Sh&li-ndmeh, neverthe- 
less it is based, hoWever erroneously, on a reference contained in the Bundehesh 
Chap. XXXIV. 8, which admits of two different ideas on account of the 

occurrence therein of a word Which is employed in Pahlavi in two 

different meanings. The passage upon which Ferddnsi must have relied 
runs:— wo J fri '-■tfr- Here the Word q&Y may mean (1) 

a daughter, (2) one who iB coupled or joined in wedlock with another. Thus 
the passage may be rendered (1) Hnm&i, the daughter of Vdhuman, (reigned) 
thirty yearB; (2) HumAi, who was coupled with Vdhuman, (reigned) thirty 
years. The latter rendering is the|more correct interpretation, and also in har- 
mony with the elaborate biography of Behman, written in the reign of ILL* 
,j*«*(Hijra 637 -561), and known as tho Behman^ndmeh, which 
relates that the HumAi whom Vdhuman married, was not his own danghter, 
but the daughter of an Egyptian king named Oj Nagrj&rs. Here it is, 

likewise, said that Behman 
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falsity — still we must admit that for the Greek writers who flourished 
after him no other historian would have been more reliable as regards 
the family life of Artaxerxes Mnemon than one who lived at the Court 
of Persia for seventeen years in the quality of physician to that king. 
Hence it is that most of the Greek historians who followed him, 
seem to generalize the practice of consanguineous marriage in ancient 
Iran, probably from Ctesias’ coloured narrative of the alleged marriage 
of Artaxerxes with his daughter. Whatever may be the degree of 
truthfulness and honesty so far as Ctesias is concerned, it is not 
impossible to argue from the character and intrigues of Parysatis, the 
mother of Artaxerxes, that a slanderous story of the nature described 
by Ctesias might have been set afloat in the king’s harem to gratify 
the rancour and most wicked vengeance of the queen-mother against 
the children of Statira, the innocent victim of her revenge, for the 
murder of her own daughter Amistris, the wif^ of Terituchmes and 
Bister of Artaxerxes. It is also not improbable that Ctesias’ narrative 
of the marriage of Atossa with her father, owed its origin to the 
vindictive Parysatis alone, and was adopted by a writer who preferred 
to relate astounding inventions instead of sober truths. Oriental 
history is not unfamiliar with the malignant accusations of the crime 
of incest by step-mothers or even by mothers-in-law against their 
daughters or daughters-in-law. It might, therefore, be inferred that 
if the Greek writer did not invent any fiction as to the domestic life of 
the Persian ruler, there was another and a more powerful cause which 
would have given rise to such au abominable story and established it 
as sober truth in the mind of the original biographer of Artaxerxes. 

Besides this, a few European scholars seem to point to another such 
instance in the history of Artaxerxes Mnemon. They discover in Ctesias, 
that Terituchmes, the brother-in-law of the king and husband of 
Amestris, wa9 married to his sister Roxana. However, with all 
deference to their scholarship, I may be permitted . to draw attention 
to the original words of the Greek writer, wherein, as far as I am able 
to comprehend, the notion of marriage is by no means involved. 
According to a passage occurring in the English translation of 
Plutarch’s Lives, by Langhorne (III., p. 451), Ctesias relates : — 
“Terituchmes, the brother of Statira (the wife of king Artaxerxes II.), 
who had been guilty of the complicated crimes of adultery, incest, and 
murder,... ..married Hamestris, one of the daughters of Darius and 
sister to Arsaces ; by reason of which marriage he had interest enough, 
15 
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on his father’s demise to get himself appointed to his Government. But 
in the meantime, he conceited a passion for his own sister Roxana, 
and resolved to despatch his wife Hamestris.” It is said further on, 
that “ Darius, being apprised of this design, engaged Udiastes, an 
intimate friend of Terituchmes, to kill him, and was rewarded by 
the king with the Government of his province.” Such is the plain 
evidence of Ctesias ; but it does not assert that Terituchmes was ever 
married to Roxana. Here is evidently the case of a passion conceived 
by a licentious brother for his sister. It must, however, be remem- 
bered, we have again to deal with a story of Ctesias, a story which 
may naturally be regarded as the outcome of a general hatred at couft 
against Terituchmes, and also as the invention of a motive for his 
most cruel murder of his wife, the daughter of Parysatis— a queen 
who had contrived the most wicked means of gratifying her vengeance 
against her son-in-law and all other unfortunate victims who were 
suspected of abetting him. Whatever may be the source to which we 
may trace this story, it is still difficult to determine whether Teri- 
tuchmes married again at all after having murdered his wife 
Amestris. 

As regards Sysimithres, an unknown character, a single isolated 
reference in a writer like Curtius, is hardly sufficient to claim our 
attention. 

Next we turn to the name that belongs to the period of the 
Sasanidae, a single positive illustration, indeed, of incestuous marriage, 
according to the Greeks, during the long period of more than 450 
years. That name is Kobad I., father of the famous King Noshir- 
wan. He is reported by A gat bias to have married his daughter 
Sambyke. However, it is remarkable that neither Professor Raw- 
linson nor Ferdosi seem to notice this occurrence. Nevertheless # 
trusting implicitly to the account of Agathias, a writer who was 
contemporaneous with Kobad* s son, we must here consider the 
influences under which the king might have been persuaded to 
yield to such an act. Let us refer tQ the history of that part 
of his reign, which describes the imposture of Mazdal^and the effect 
which the lattor produced uppn that weak-minded king by preach- 
ing 1 his abominable creed. “ All men,” Mazdak said, M were by 
God’s providence born eq lal — none brought into the world any 
property, or any natural right to possess more than another. 
Property and marriage were mere human inventions, contrary to 
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the will of God, which required an equal division of the good things 
of this world among all, and forbAde the appropriation of particular 
women by individual men. In communities based upon property 
and marriage, men might lawfully vindicate their natural rights by 
taking their fair share of the good things wrongfully appropriated 
by their fellows. Adultery, incest, theft were not really crimes, but 
necessary steps towards re-establishing the laws of nature in such 
societies” (vide Rawlinson, “ The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy,” 
pp. 342, seq .). 

Such being the teaching of Mazdak it is easy to see what attractions 
it would have for a licentious prince who would willingly substitute 
it for the moral restraints of his purer faith. Re this as it may, 
K6b&d’s apostacy was followed by a civil commotion which ended in 
the deposition of the king, and his imprisonment in the “ Castle of 
Oblivion.” Now does not this successful popular resistance to royal 
inc^t and adultery, prove that the minds of the Iranians were averse 
to any violation of the moral law as to the relation between tbe sexes? 
There is one important point to be observed in the accounts of Agutinas, 
bearing on the doctrines which the Mazdakian heretics professed, viz., 
his assertion that consanguineous marriages were enormities recently 
introduced in Iran. If we accept this remark of a contemporary writer, 
does it not give a death-blow to all preceding authorities? Mr. 
Adam justly remarks (p. 716) “ But if 4 those enormities were 
recent*, this contradicts all the preceding more ancient authorities 
which affirm their earlier prevalence from Ctesias downwards,” 

Now, discarding all the fanciful hypotheses indulged in by specu- 
lative thinkers upon early human ideas and practices, I shall make 
a few assumptions that naturally strike me, while examining the evidences 
abovementioned. The first point to be remarked upon is that great 
care is required to avoid the confusion arising from the indiscriminate 
use of the words : ‘ sister,* ‘ daughter,’ 1 mother.* Among some 
Oriental peoples the designation 1 sister ’ is not merely applied to a 
sister proper or daughter of one’s own parents, but, as an affectionate 
term, also to cousins, near or distant, to sisters-in-law, to female-friends, 
&c. Likewise, the word for daughter is used to denote not only one’s 
own daughter, but also the daughter of one’s own brother or sister, and 
generally the daughter of a relative, &c. Similarly, the term * mother’ 
does not signify the female parent alone, but is employed as a respect- 
ful form of address to an elderly lady who enjoys the honour of being 
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the materfamilias of a household. It is also necessary to observe that 
in Old- Persian or Pahlavi there are rarely any distinct expressions to 
distinguish Bisters from sisters-in-law or female-cousins. It is not* 
therefore, too strained an interpretation to believe that what Hero- 
dotus, Ctesias, and others supposed to be sisters and daughters, should 
have been perhaps next-cousins or relations. In the same manner, 
it might be surmised that a mistake would be made owing to the same 
.name being borne by several female members of a family. Thus wife 
and daughter, or wife and sister, or wife and mother, having the same 
name, what was asserted of one might be wrongly applied to the other. 
Innumerable instances may be found in Parsi families where the name 
of the mistress of the house coincides with that of one of her daughters- 
in-law, nieces, &c. 

But, one can scarcely infer from the particular illustrations of 
classical testimony on.the subject, which are met with in Herodotus, 
Ctesias and Agathias, and are open to many objections, that inces- 
tuous marriages were common and legal among the old Iranians, as a 
people, and especially among the Magi. The very statement of the 
Greeks, that the Achcemenian monarch was supposed to be above the 
law of the land and of religion, indicates that his adultery or incest 
was not ill accordance with the established institutions of his realm. 
Nor did tho people in the time of Kobad I. allow such incest to 
pass without vehement opposition. Even if we accept the evidence of 
the Western historians who charge Cambyses, Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
K6bad and Terituchme9 with incest, it must be noted that these few 
are the only instances, they have been able to gather in the long period 
of upwards of a thousand years, and that they are insufficient to 
support so sweeping a generalization as that incestuous marriages were 
recognized by law, and commonly practised among the old Iranians. 
It is just as unreasonable ns to ascribe the custom of marriage between 
brother and sister to the civilized Grecians, because we discover re- 
ferences to it in Cornelius Nepos, Demosthenes and Aristophanes. 
If the Mahabharata tells us that the five Pandava princes who had 
'•received a strictly Brahmanic education, were married to one wife, 
should we, therefore, ignore the existence of the Brahmfinic law 11 which 


1 1 Compare " Tagore Law Lectures, ”(1883), by. Dr.'J. Jolly, p 155 : — “ But 
I have been led recently to consider my views,” remarks Dr. Jolly, tc by the 
investigations of Professor Biihler, who has pointed out to ipe that a certain 




clearly lays down (Max Muller, History of Ancient Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, p. 53 ; M’Lennan, p, *215) “ they are many wives of one man, 
not many husbands of one wife,” and charge with the custom of 
polyandry all the ancient Brfthmanic Indians who constituted one of 
the most eminent and highly intellectual nations of the early 
Oriental world. 

From what I have said above, it is not difficult to see that the doubt- 
ful evidences of the Greeks neutralize themselves, and that it is absurd 
to form, with any reliance upon them, definite opinion as regards the 
marriage customs of the old Iranians. I, therefore, repeat my convic- 
tion which I have set forth in my first statement — That the slight aw- 
thority of some isolated passages gleaned from the pages of Greek and 
Roman literature , is wholly insufficient to support the odious charge 
made against the old Iranians of practising consanguineous marriages 
in their most objectionable forms ! < 

II. In proof of the Second Statement — That no trace , hint or 
saggeslion of such a custom can be pointed out in the Avestd or in its 
Pahlavi Version — it is first of all necessary to inquire, what is the 
opinion of the Avesta on the subject ; whether we are able to trace to 
any Avestft precept the alleged custom of next-of-kin marriage in old 
I&rn. According to European scholars, the term that expresses such 
a marriage is Q aetvadatha in the Avesta, and wxJvtor 

KhvetuJc-ddt , o Khvetdk-dasih in Pahlavi. It has, therefore^ 

been our object to examine the evidence put forward in favour of the 
European stand-point, of Ys. XII. 9, (Spiegel's edition, Ys. XIII, 
28), which, it is assumed, contain under the word Qaetvadatha an allu- 
sion to next-of-kin marriages in question. 

In the Avesta the term Qaetvadatha occurs in five passages only, 
each of which belongs to five different parts of the text, excepting the 
Gdthds , namely, Tasna XII. 9 ; Pisperad III. 3 ; Vendiddd VHI. 13 ; 
Tasht. XXIV. 17 ; and Gdh IV. 8 (Westergaard's edition). Of these 
the idea expressed in Gdh IV., is repeated or almost quoted hi 
Visperad III. 3, and in Tasht XXIV. So we have only to consider 

sort of Polyandry is referred to in two different Smritis. Apastamba (II. 
10, 27, 2-4) speaks of the forbidden practice* of delivering a bride to a whole 
family (kula), Brihaspati refers to the same custom in the same terms.'* 
Further on he says : The text of Apastamba refers to the custom as to an 
ancient one, which was enjoined by the early sages, but is now obsolete. 
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three references in the Yasna, the Qdh and the Fendiddd respectively, 
and to see to what extent they can be used to throw light on the 
meaning of Qadtvadatha . The word as it stands in the AvestA, is 
employed as an epithet or a qualifying word. In one place it forms 
an epithet of the AvestA religion, in the second An attribute of a pious 
jouth, in the third a designation of a pious male or female. 

Etymologically Qaitvadatka may be regarded as a compound word 
composed of qaetu and datha, of which the first part may be com- 
pared with Skr. svay-am, Lat. euus, Pahl. hhvesh and Mod. 
Pers. fchvish, derived from Av. qa » Skr. sva = Lat. sibi =» Eng. 
self. Hence it may originally mean ‘self,’ ‘one’s self/ ‘one’s own/ 
c relation’ or ‘ allied.’ The second part datha, which is transliterated 
into Pahl.cfas, comes from the Av. root dath = “to give,” “to make/’ 
“ to create.” Dath is properly a reduplication peculiar to the Ir&nian 
dialect, from the Indo-Iranian root da, “ to give/’ &c. Thus the 
derivation of the word itself might suggest for it a number of defini- 
tions. It may mean “ a gift of one’s self, to one’s self, from one’s 
self a gift of one’s own, to one’s own”; a gift of relation or alliance 
“a making of one’s self”; “self-association”; “self-dedication”; self-devo- 
tion, “self-sacrifice”; &c . 19 These are some of the significations which 
may be indicated on the ground of etymology ; however, it is hazardous 
to choose from them any particular notion without the authority of the 
native meaning. On applying to the Pahlavi translation of the 
AvestA to discover what meaning was attached to the word by early 
commentators, I am sorely disappointed to find that it affords no 

18 Compare Prot Darmesteter’s remarks on the derivation of the word, 
suggested by Dr. Geldner in his Ucber die Metrik dee jilngeren AveM (Etudes 
IrfaMem.es, Vol. II., p. 37) : — “Parfois les Etymologies de l’auteur sont si in- 
gEnieuses qn’on est peinE d’etre foroE de les repousser on da moins de leB 
ajoumer : le hvattvadathd, le manage entre parents, devient par la simple 
application d'nne loi d’eoritnre, hvadtu-vadatha, c'est-A-dire qne le mot 
signifleraic Etymologiqnement la ohoSe qu’il dEsigne en fait *. mais, si tentante 
qne soit l’Etymologie poor un sanorististe, oomme vad exists en send, et qne 
par suite, s’il Etait lit, la tradition qui oonnaissait le sens du mot entier n’avait 
auoune raison de le mEconnaitre, la forme pehlvie dn mot hvaHuk-dasih 

nous pronvera qne le mot doit se diviser oomme le divisent les 

mannsorits, en hva&tva-datha : oeoi rend trEs dontense l’Etymologie de M* 
Geldner, qui a d’ailleurs l’inconvEnient d’etre trop logique et trop conform© 
an sens : les mots sont rarement des dEfinitions.” 
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more light than can be obtained from a mere Pahlavi transliteration 
Khvtitdk'ddt or KhvUtik-dasih, of the original AvestA expression 
QatSvadatha • The reason for this striking omission of any definite 
interpretation in the Pahlavi Version may, perhaps, be that the technical 
meaning of the word was, even centuries after the compilation of the 
AveBtA, a thing too familiar to the native Zoroastrians to require 
any interpretation ; or that the nature of the good work implied by 
Qaitvadatha was too doubtful in the minds of the old IrAnian priests 
to be definitely and lucidly explained. 

Consequently, very little help can be obtained from the indigenous 
authority of the Pahlavi translation of those AvestA passages wherein 
the term Qaetvadatha occurs. Fortunately, however, there is no lack 
of passages in the Fkhlavi which, though sometimes very obscure and 
difficult, give us a meaning for the first member of the compound, viz., 
Qaetu , and which is lchvish or khvishih meaning " self ” “himself”, “one's 
own or allied,” " relation,” “ individuality,” Ac. ^The Pahlavi meaning 
of self or relation is still preserved in the Mod. Pers. word KhUh, and 
accords best with the etymology and the context. Dr. Spiegel translates 
Qaetu by * der Verwandte ’ (Ys. XXXII. 1, &c.) 11 the allied or relation,” 
and remarks in note 7, page 125, of his German translation of the 
AvestA, that it denotes r the spiritual relation to Ahura Mazda, as 
though one feels himself almost in communion with Him,' 1 * It is 
characteristic that in the Gathas Qaetu very often stands in connection 
with the terms Vere2enya l *RndAiryam na 9 signifying “an active labourer” 
fulfilling the desires of Mazda, and “joyful devotion” towards Him 
(XXXII. 1 ; XXXIII. 3., 4 ; XLIX. 7; XLVI. 1 ; LIII. 4). The 
GAthA XXXII. 1, says : — “ Unto Him may the allied 1 * aspire, his deeds 
coupled with devotion.” In XXXIII. 3 and 4 Zarathushtra speaks : 

(3) “ He is the best for the Righteous Lord,0 Ahura, who having 
knowledge, becomes Thy ally, active labourer and true devotee, and 
who arduously fosters the cow ; it is he who thinks himself to be in the 
service field of Aiha (Righteousness) and Vohu Mam (Good Mind).” 
(4) “ 0 Mazda! I hate whosoever is disobedient and evil-minded 

18 Comp, also Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlcmdiechen GeselUchoft, 
Vol. XVII. (1863), “ Bemerktmgen fiber eraigo Stellen des A vest A,” hy Dr. P. 
von Spiegel, pp. 58-69. 

1 * According to Pahlavi, verezenya may m6an “ an active neighbour ” of the 
Almighty. 

18 Rev. Mr. Mills, S. B. E., XXXI lordly-kinsman.” 
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tpmrds Thee, disregardful of Thy ally, a demon in close conflict with 
Thy active labourer, and the scorner of Thy devoted one, the most 
evil-minded against the nourishment of Thy cow?” 

These and several other like passages enable us to understand that 
Qatitu denotes one of the three spiritual qualifications, which are re* 
quisite for human sanctity, viz., a communion with the Almighty, the 
practical fulfilment of His will, and the free mental devotion. Like- 
wise, Khbhih-t-Yazd&n, ‘ relationship or communion with the Deity,’ is 
the frequent desire and motive of the pious Mazdayaena while dis- 
charging his moral or religious duties. It is a gift to which he aspires 
every moment. 

Belying upon this meaning of Qadtu, it is not difficult to assign 
an idea to Qaetvadatha , which will harmonize with the context, and 
be reconciled with the results of comparative philology. It can only 
be 14 the gift of communion” with the Deity ; also etymologically 
“self-association” or “ self-dedication.” 16 In Gah. IV. the term is 
used as an appellation of piety, where the passage runs : — “ I commend 
the youth of good thoughts, of good words, of good deeds, of good 
faith, who is pious and a preceptor of piety ; I praise the youth truth- 
speaking, virtuous and a preceptor of virtue ; I praise the Qaetvadatha 
youth, who is righteous and a teacher of righteousness.” Here Qaetva- 
datha can very appropriately bear the idea of a most desirable attribute 
with which a pious youth might be gifted in the moments of devotion, 
viz., a communion with Ahura Mazda, or self-dedication. — Of the two 
remaining passages in the Avesta, that in Vcndidad VIII. is so 
difficult and obscure, that almost all the European translators have 
failed to discern any definite sense in it. Even the Pahlavi does not 
help us here, because of the mere transliteration of the Avesta words. 
What is most important to be considered is Yasna XII. 9, (3p. Ys. 
XIII. 28), a passage in which Dr. Spiegel and several German 
savants who follow his opinion, seem to discover traces of the 
precept of consanguineous marriage ( vide Geiger, Oetirdnieche 
Kultur , p. 246; Justi, Altbaktmch, e.v . ; Noeldeke, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica , Vol. XVIII. e.v. Persia; Gcldner Me trick, e.v.). I have 

16 Should we attaoh importance to the meaning in which t!he word is some- 
times found employed in the later Iranian writings, still could hardly 

denote “ next-of-kin-marriage.” Only marriages between relations, whether 
near or distant, are therein referred to, 
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already remarked upon this postage in the first volume of thy English 
translation of Dr. Geiger’s Ottirdnische Knttvr (p, 6$, note), 
end I beg to repeat that there is not the slightest indication that the 
passage m question has any reference to conjugal union of any kind] 
but on the contrary the term Qaftcadatka agreeing with the noun 
Bairn ‘religion’, m case, number and gender, is evidently one of the 
epithets applied to the Afa* dayam&n religion, and implieB the virtue of 
that religion to offer the sacred means of alliance with the God Ahura 
Mtizds, or of seif-devotion towards Hun. The Pahl&vi Commentary 
plainly tells us that the manifestations of this gift of communion with 
the Deity on earth was due to Zoroestrism, while every stansa of thfe 
GIth&s extols this highest and noblest ideal of the human spirit in the 
pious sentiments of Zarsthushtra himself ( cf. Yt. XXVIII. 3, 4, 
6, 7, Ac.). 

I translate the passage (Tama XII. 9) literally : — 

“ I extol the Mazda-worshipping religion, that It far from all doubt 
that levels all disputes, 1 ' the sacred one, the gift of communion (with 
God) the greatest, the best and the purest of all religions, that have 
existed and will exist, which is (a manifestation) of Ahum and of 
Zarsthushtra.” 

Here it is impossible to conceive the idea cf marriage between 
nearest relations in a passage which glorifies the virtues of a religion. 
Happily, my own humble conviction has been supported with reference 
to the A vest& by Dr. E. W. West, of Munich, a scholar whose high 
and unrivalled attainments in Pahl&vi in the European world of letters, 
will ever he a matter of prid^ to every English Orientalist. In his 
essay on the “Meaning of Kh\8t4k-das,” appended to Vol. XVIII. 
of Prof. M. Mfiller’s “Sacred Books of the East ” (pp. 389-430), the 
learned writer summarizes the result of his examination of all the 
passages referring to Qaitvadatha in the Avestd, in the following 
manner (p. 427) s— ‘ 

“The term doe# not occur at all in the oldest part of the Avestd, 
and when it is mentioned in the later portion, itris noticed merely as a 
good work which is highly meritorions, without any allusion to its 
nature j only one passage {Fend. VIII. 18) indicating that both men and 
women can participate in it. So far, therefore, as can be ascertained 

” S. B. P. Vol. XXXI., Dr. Mill's Waulatlon. “the JWfch whlofc 1»S W> 
faltering utterance, the Faith that wields to* felling halbert " (p. WO). 
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from die extant fragments of the AveetJ^-the only internal authority 
regarding the ancient practice* ef Marda-worship— the panic are 
perfectly justified in believing that their religion did not originally 
sanction marriages between those who are next-of-kin.” 

III. In reference to the Third Proposition ; — That the Pahlavi 
passages translated by a distinguished English Pahl. savant, and 
•Supposed to refer to tuck a eueto m, eannot be interpreted ae up- 
holding the view that next-of-kin marriages were expressly recom- 
mended therein $ and that d few of the Pahlavi passages, which ore 
alleged to contain actual references to such marriages, do not allude 
ta social realities, but only to supernatural conceptions relating to the 
arealion of the first progenitors of mankind — I beg to call your attention 
again to the exhaustive eway on this subjeot by the English lr&nist, 
Dr. West, who seems to have raked the extensile field of Pahlavi 
literature and collected with laborious industry all the Pahlavi passages 
bearing Ou the term KhvStdk-das. This learned scholar couches the 
result of his patient useful research in the following words » — 

** Unless the Farsis determine to reject the evidence of such Pahlavi 
works as the Pahlavi Poena, the book of Ardd-Virdf, the Dinkard, 
and the DudistdnA-Dintk, or to attribute those books to heretical 
writers, they must admit that their priests in the later yean of the 
Sfis&nian dynasty, and for some centuries subsequently strongly 
advocated sdch next-of-kin marriages, though probably with little 
success.” (Fide 8. B. P., Vol. XIII., p. 428.) 

Thus, while Dr. West serves us as a useful champion to guard 
from any adverse stigma the sublime tenets of the Avestd regarding 
marriage, while he seems to doubt the authenticity of Greek historians 
as regards Peisian matters (p. 389), we are deprived of his powerful 
support the moment we enter the field to defend ourselves against the 
obscure and- detached evidences brought from Pahlavi tomes . Here 
I refer to the proofs which are put forward by the Pahlavi savant for 
hil personal view that next-of-kin marriages were advocated by Persian 
priest* in the later years of the SAs&nian monarchy. »< 

.It ( XtyMt be noticed here that this later opinion of Dr. West differs 
m regards the age io which the alleged custom might have 
prefetch from what was previously asserted in the first part of his 
" Pahlavi Texts” (S. B. E., VoL V., p. 389, note 8), where the learned 
oitgteHtitl j— “ But it is quite conceivable that the PXrri priesthood 
shout the time of the Mahomed&n conquest were auvione to movent 
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marriages with strangers, in order to hinder convenient to tit* foreign 
faith, and that they may, therefore, have extended the range of mar- 
riage among near relation* beyond the limits now approved by their 
descendants.’*— Again in a note to Chapter IV. of Vie English transla- 
tion of the “ Diot-i-M tinogi- KhirAd,” Pahlavi Text, Parte 111.(8. B. £., 
Vol. XXIV., p, 26), he says that some centuries before the eorapositiop 
of that book, <. e, long before the reign of Noshirw&n, the tend 
Khvdtdk-dmh was only eonfined to marriages between first cousins. 

Bat all these remarks, gentlemen, go to Show that Dr, West does not 
agree with other scholars in tracing in the Sacred Writings of the Ira- 
nians, the existence of snch a custom in the timee of the AvestA, the 
Achsemenidae, the Arsacidee, or the SAsiinidm generally ; but gives 
as bis opinion, that it may perhaps have been advocated by aome priests 
in liAn in the sixth century A.D. or later. Thus the speculation of 
several European savants from Kleuker downwards, that the custom 
in question prevailed among the AvestA people h&t been dissipated by 
the inquiry of one of their own learned body. 

However, in hie essay on the “ Meaning of KhvAtfik-das,” Dr. West 
attempts to translate about thirty Pahlavi passages to show how for 
Khvtlvk-daeih may denote next-of-kin marriage in Pahlavi^ five of these 
refeiences are contained in the Pahlavi translation of the AvestA , apd 
two in the Pahlavi Commentary, (P. T. Ft. XII. 9 ; Ftp, III, 8; Oik 
IV.. FitkldtpYl. 17 } Fend. VIII. l8;P.C. Yt. XLn.4; BthmanYt. 
Chap. II 57, 61) ; eight of them belong to the Ttinkard (Die, Bk. III., 
Ch. 8% Ch. 19S, Ch. 285 ; Bk. VI., Bk. VII.; F arstmintatr Nath, 
Fargard XVIIl.j Baffin Nath XIV., XXI.); eight to the Badittani* 
Din ft (Ob. XXXVU. 82 ; LXIV. 6 ; LXV. 2 ; LXXVI, 4, 6 ; LXXV1I. 

6, 7 iLXXVIIl. 19)? three to the MMkherad(Cb. IV. 4; XXXVU. 12 ; 
XXXVI, 7) ; and one to the later Pahlavi Ravdyat. 

It fa needless to point out that of these thirty citations more than 
twenty -two may be excluded from our inquiry, since, according to 
ibe result of Dr. West’s own survey of them, it is admitted that 
“ thaw fa nothing in those passages to indicate the nature of tba 
good wot k M meant by the word KkeMhdmh ( Ft , XII. 9; Vt». 
m, 8j Gih. IV I Fwi. VIII. 13 s To»ht. Yt 17; Dh. Bk. IK, 
Ch. 198, Ch. 283; Bk. Bk. VL f Mmdkkerad, Ch. IV. 4, XXXVI. 

7, XXXVU. 12; BekiM* Fatht H. 87, 61). Besidei, (be font five 
pass ag e* above-mentioned of the Ddda-idn-i-Dintk, contain, aMOrtS*^; 
to him, mere “allusion* to dm brother and (deter,” who were the font 
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progenitors of mankind ; as for the last three he says it is not certain 
that “the term is applied in them to the marriages between the 
nearest relatives ” Consequently, we have to examine a few 
passages only, viz., two of the Bagdn Nash , one from Farshtmdnsar 
Nash, three of the Dinkard , one of Ys. XL1V. 4, one ot the book 
of Ardd-Firdf, and one from the later Pahlavi Ravdyat , which, in 
the opinion of Dr. West, contain direct or indirect traces of the 
practice of marriage between the next-of-kin. 

Before we set out to consider those references, it will be useful to 
know the extent to which the work of Khveluk-dasih— whatever may 
be its nature or meaning — is extolled or regarded as a righteous 
or meritorious action in the Pahlavi writings: — 

In Chap. IV. of the Pahlavi * Dind-t-Mainogi-Kherad’ the reply to 
the query “ Which particular meritorious action is great and good ? ” 
is: “The greatest meritorious action is liberality, the second is truth 
and Khvetuk-dasih , the third is the Gah&nbdr, the fourth all the 
religious ritual, the fifth is the worship of the sacred beings.” Here 
KhvStuh-dasih might imply some moral habit almost equal to truth 
and liberality in degree of excellence. 

The Shdyastdd-Shdyast, Ch. VIII. 18, says: “ Khv&tulc-ddd 
extirpates sins which deserve capital punishments. ’* — Also it i9 said by 
Ahura Mazda elsewhere: — “O Zaralosht! of all those thoughts, words 
and deeds, which 1 would proclaim, the piactice of Khvetuh-dasih is 
the be§t to be thought, to be performed, and uttered.” 

The Behman Yasht , which may be regarded as one of the oldest 
Pahlavi works written on the exegesis of the A vesta, gives us an idea 
of the term which best harmonizes with onr notion regarding the 
meaning of Ys. XII. 9. It says in Chap. II. 57 — “ 0 Creator! in 
that time of confusion” (£. e. after the conquest of Persia by the Arabs), 
“will there remain any people righteous, will there be religious persons 
who will preserve the Kdsti on their waist, and who will perforin the 
Isashne, rites by holding the Barsams , and will the religion, which is 
Khv&t&kdas, continue in their family.” A little further on it says : 
14 Jhe most perfectly righteous of the righteous trill that person 
be' who adheres , or remains faithful to the good Mazdayasndn 
religion, whereby the religion which is Kvitdk-dasih , will continue 
in his family.” These two passages are supposed by Dr. West to 
be translations from the original Areata Text of the Yasht devoted to 
the archangel Fohu^Mano (S. B. E„ Vol. V., Part I., p. 212, note). 
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In a passage in the * $huya%t-M-Shayasi (Chap. XVIII. 4), it is again 
declared : u Whosoever approximates four times to the practice of 
KhvMk*ddd t will never be parted from Ahura Mazda and the 
Ameshaspands” 

I leave it to you, gentlemen, to say what signification ought to 
be attached to the word KhvUdk-dasih from its connection with the 
moral and spiritual conceptions mentioned in the above citations. 

I need only say that the moral excellence of Khvtituk-dasih is parallel 
to truth and sanctity, that its attainment, according to the Yasna 
and Behman Yasht , is by the intermediary of the Zoroastrian 
religion of Ahura Mazda, and that the approximation to the condition 
of Khvetuk-dasik is well nigh a participation in spiritual conference 
with the Almighty and the archangels. Consequently, it is a gift or 
power that must be by far higher and nobler than any abominable 
idea of marriage between the next-of-kin. 

Referring to the eight Pahlavi passages und&r inquiry, it is with 
some hesitation that I find myself differing from the English literal 
translations of two of them, via., the 80th Chapter in the 3rd Book of 
the Dtnlcard, and the 21st Fargard of the Bagdn Nash. 

The difficulties of interpreting the often highly enigmatic and ambi- 
guous Pahlavi are multifarious 13 ; and one is often astonished at the totally 

18 Comp..S. B. K. Vol. V. Introduction pp. XVI-XVIL 

“ The alphabet used in Pahlavi books contains only fourteen distinct letters, 
eo that some lettera represent several different sounds; and this ainISguity is 
increased by the letters being joined together, when a compound of two letters 
is sometimes exactly like some other singlo letter. The complication arising 
from these ambiguities may be understood from the following list of the 
sounds, simple and compound, represented by each of the fourteen letters of 
the Pahlavi alphabet respectively ; — 

a, a, h, kh. j b. Cl p, V t, d. cb, j, z, v. J r, j # S z. * s, yi, 

yad, yag, yaj, di, dad, dag, daj, gi, gad, gag, gaj, ji, jad, jag, jaj (17 sounds) 
JO sh, sh.ya, yah, yakh, ih, !kh, da, dah, dakh, ga, gah, gakh, ja jah jakh 

(16 sounds), gh. ^ k, g, i. 4 m.) n, v, w, u, 6, n, 1, j y, i, e, d, g, j^ 

.... There are in fact some compounds of two letters which J have 
from ten to fifteen sounds in common use, besides others which might possibly 
occur. If it be farther considered that there are only three letters (which 
are also consonants', as in most Semitic languages) to represent five long 
vowels, and that there are probably five short vowels to be understood, the 
difficulty of reading Pahlavi correctly may be readily imagined/* 
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different versions of one and the same obscure passage, suggested by 
scholars of known ability, so much so that they appear to be versions 
of two quite distinct passages having no connection whatever with each 
other. Accordingly, it is permissible to assume that the ambiguous 
passages adduced by Dr. West, as seeming to allude directly or in- 
directly to next-of-kin marriage, will bear quite another meaning from 
a still closer research than the first efforts of the learned translator 
seem to have benefited by. I think, therefore, it is as reasonable as 
appropriate, to defer for the present any attempt on my part to give a 
definite translation of any of these extensive passages which are ac- 
knowledged bv Dr. West himself to be obscure and difficult (S. B. E., 
Vol, V, p. 389), contenting myself with giving briefly what remarks 
I have to make upon them. 

One of these obscure passages constitutes the 80th Chapter in the 
3rd Book of the Dinkard . It is very extensive, and contains a long 
controversy between a Zoroastrian and a Jew, 10 concerning the propriety 
or impropriety of the doctrine of the A vesta as regards the creation of 
mankind, the different uses of the term Khvetuk-dasih , &c., in which 
it is difficult, owing to the confusion of different ideas as well as to the 
obscurity of the text, to distinguish the words of the Jew from those of 
the Zoroastrian. Any sentence that would seem to be a point in favour 
of the European view, may naturally be ascribed to the Zoroastrian as 
well as to the Jew. It is not, therefore, easy to determine whether it 
is the Zgroastrian or the Jew, who advocates or condemns a particular 
position or custom. However, the portions wherein both the Transla- 
tors (Dastur Dr. Pesh5tanji and Dr. West) agree, show that the term 
Khveluk-dasih is technically applied in this passage to supernatural 


1 9 Tho antagonistic between the religions beliefs of the early Jews and those 
of the Masdayasna is well known to the Dinkard , the Minokerad , the Shi - 
yaat-li-Sh&yast and the Shikaml-Qum>inik Vazdr. The Min6kerad records tho 
destruction of Jerusalem by Kai Lohrasp and the predominance of the 
Zoroastrian faith therein. The 3hikand-GAmAnik-Vazflr points to some 
inconsistencies in tho Jewish belief regarding"' the birth of Messiah. The 
Chapter XV. 31, Bays: u And there are some” (according to Dr. West’s 
translation) 11 even who say that the Messiah is the sacred being himsolf. 
Now this in strange, when the mighty sacred being, the maintainer and 
eherisher of tho two existences, became of human nature and went into 
the womb of a woman who was a Jew. To leave the lordly throne, the sky 
and earth, the ^celestial sphere and otJier similar objects of his management 
and protection, he foil for concealment into a polluted and straitened place. ” 
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unions, what are called the Khvettik-dasih between the father and the 
daughter, the son and the mother, the brother and the sister. — 
We know that in the Avesta, Spentd Armaiti , Pahl. Spenddrmat , 
is the female archangel, and as Ahura Mazda is called the Creator 
and Father of all archangels, Spenddrmat is, therefore, called his 
daughter. Now, Spenddrmat is believed to be the angel of the earth, 
and since from the earth God has created the first human being, 
Spenddrmat m the later Pahlavi writings is alleged to have been 
spiritually associated with the Creator for such a mighty procreation 
as that of Gayomard, the first man according to Iranian cosmogony. 
Thus this supposed supernatural union passed into an ideal concep- 
tion, and technically denoted what is called ‘the Khvetuk-dasih 
between the father and the daughter/ Again, it is said that the seed 
of Gayomard fell into the mother-earth by whom he was begotten. 
So Mashih and MashyAmh were called the offspring of that union 
between Ga)6mardand SpendArmat, or of ‘ the Khvetuk-dasih between 
the son and the mother ; and since the first human pair was formed of 
brother and sister, viz., Mashih and Mashy&nih, their union, which was 
an act in consonance with the Divine Will, came to denote “ the 
Khvetuk-dasih between the brother and the sister.” This idea of 
Khvetuk-dasih, it must be remembered, is a later development of the 
abstract and religious notion of a direct spiritual alliance with the Deity 
or self-devotion. The term was afterwards applied to the unions of the 
first progenitors of mankind, which were belieicd to have been brought 
about by the operation of the Creator Ilimself. In creating Man 
endowed with the knowledge of His Will, it was the Creator’s design to 
raise up an opposition against the morally evil influence of Ahnman 
on earth. Accordingly, wherever the Khvetdk-dasih between the 
father and the daughter, the son and the mother, the brother and the 
sister, are referred to in the later Pahlavi writings, they do not imply 
any commendation of such unions among ordinary men, but only 
among the first human beings to whom they were naturally confined, 
to produce an uniform and pure race of mankind without any promis- 
cuous blending with irrational creatures or animals. What are c&Hed 
the Khvetuk-dasih between the father and the daughter, the son 'and 
the mother, the brother and the sister, are, therefore, expressly the 
supernatural association between Ahura Mazda and Spenddrmat , 
between Gayomard and Sptnddrmat, and the union between Mashih 
and Mashydni. 
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Now, as to the signification of the word Khvetuk-das , the transition 
from meaning the gift of communion with the Almighty and with the 
supernatural powers, to meaning the gift of moral union between the 
human sexes or among mankind generally, is an easy and a natural step. 
Such an idea of a bond of union in a tribe, race or family, is suggested 
by the writer of this 80th Chapter in question. Notwithstanding.it is in 
the first pussage and in the thirteenth, that the English translator seems 
to have discovered a definite reference to next-of-kin marriages. 
I rnny, therefore, be allowed to put forward in this place my own 
interpretation of these paras, to show that it is not next-of-kin mar- 
riages that they in any way recommend, but only moral or social 
union in a tribe, race, family, or near relations; and that the 
] 3th passage explicitly condemns incestuous marriages as unlawful 
practices indulged in by lewd people. My version of the passages is 
as follows : — 

u Khvitulc-dasih means a gift of communion. Thus honour is 
obtained and the union of power acquired by adherents, relatives or 
fellow-creatures through prayers to the Holy Self-existent One. In 
the treatise on human relationship it is the (moral) union between the 
sexes in preparation for and connection to the time of the resurrection. 
In order that this union might proceed more completely for e\er, it 
should subsist between the innumerable kindred tribes between 
adherents or co-religionists, between those who are nearly or closely 
connected.” What follows describes the application of the term to the 
three kinds of supernatural unions which were necessary for the procrea- 
tion of a kindred human pair in this world. The passage says ; c< There 
were three kinds of kampatvandih “co-relation,” for example, between 
the father (the Deity) and the daughter (Spendurmat), between the son 
(Gayomard) and the mother (Spendarmat), between the brother 
(Mashih) and the Bister (Mashyanih), These I regard as the most 
primitive on the basis of an obscure exposition by a high-priest of the 
good religion.” What follows is again a clear explanation regarding 
the propriety of such unions in the creation of mankind. 

The thirteenth passage of the same Chapter says f 

"If a son be born of a son and a mother, he (the begetter) would 
be reckoned the brother as well as the father ; that would be illegal 

and incestuous (l&ay/A). If so, such a person has no part in the 
prayers (of the Deity) and in the joys (of Paradise), he produces harm 
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and does thereby no benefit ; he is extremely vicious and is not of a 
good aspect/’ ( €/ \ Dastur Peshotanji’s Dinkard, vol. II., p. 97.) 

It must also be observed that the allusion in this same passage to 
an Armnan or an inhabitant of Asia Minor somewhat strengthens the 
opinion of the translator of the Dinkard as to the advocacy of the Jew 
himself for the marriage with a daughter, sister, &c. Dr, West ad- 
mits that, in the portion where anything like ‘conjugal love ’is 
meant, “marriages between first cousins appear to be referred 
to” (p. 410). The passage runs as follows : — “ There are three kinds 
of affection between the offspring of brothers and sisters” (according 
to Dr. West, p. 404): “One is this, where it is the offspring of brother 
and brother; one is this, where tiie offspring is that of brothers and 
their sister ; and one is this, where it is the offspring of sisters.” 

It is only to this passage or to the period when it may have been 
composed, that we can ascribe the development of the idea of marriage- 
relationship between cousins attached to the term Khotituh-dasih 
under the erroneous interpretation of its ambiguous paraphrase 
Khvish-deheshnih , which occurs in it. Here the term implies the 
different degrees of union,— first, between supernatural powers and the 
Deity, next between supernatural powers and mankind, then between 
the first man and woman ; hence the bond of moral or social union 
in a tribe, race or family; but it confines, as is expressly indicated 
in the Persian Ravdyats, love or marriage union among mankind 
only to such of the cousins as arc described in the quotation above- 
mentioned. The idea of Khvetdk-ddd , denoting an act of forming 
relationship between cousins, has rarely been expressed again in the 
subsequent Pahlavi writhes, nevertheless it has been preserved in the 
later Persian Ravdyats by Kdmah Behreh , Kdus Kdrnak , and Nariman 
Hoshang . 

Now, regarding the passage in the earlier part of the 14th Fargardoi 
the Bagdn Nask> it mgy well be remarked that the JChveldh-dasih of 
Spenddrmat and Akura Mazda here referred to, according to Dr. West’s 
translation, is again an allusion to the communion of two spiritual 
powers for the creation of man, and not an indication of marriage be- 
tween a father and a daughter. Dr. West, likewise, observes (p. 196)' : — 
“ This quotation merely shows that Khvetdh-das referred to connection 
between near relations, hut whether the subsequent allusions to the 
daughterhood of Spenddrmat had reference to the KhvetHk-das of 
father and daughter is less certain than in the case of PahU Yasna } 
17 
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XLIV. 4.” The same might also be said concerning the passage from 
the Seventh Book of the Dinlcard mentioned at pago 412, 80 where we 
are informed, according to Dr. West's translation, only about the 
KhvStuk-dasih ofMashihaud Mashyanih. 

Likewise, concerning the passage inserted irrelevantly in the Pahlavi 
Commentary to Stanza 4, Yasna, Chapter XLIV., which refers to the 
fatherhood of Ahur a Mazda and to ihe daugkterhood of Upenddrmat . 
The passage is rendered by Dr. West (p. 393) thus : — 

“ Thus I proclaim in the world that [which he who is Adharmazd 
made his own] best [Khvetilk-das]. By aid of righteousness. 
Auharmazd is aware who created this one [to perform KhvctiVc-das], 
And through fatherhood (of Auharmazd) Yohuman (referring to 
Gay 6m arc!) was cultivated by him, [that is, for the sake of the proper 
nurture of the creatures, Khveldlc-das was performed by hirn.J. So she 
who is bis (Auliarmazd’s) daughter is acting well, [who is the fully- 
minded] Spendarmat, [that is, she did not shrink from the act of 
KhoeUik-das,] She was not deceived, [that is, she did not shrink 
from the act of Khvetulc-das , because she is] nil observer of everything 
[as regards that which is] Auharmazd’ s, [that is, through the religion 
of Auharmazd she attains to all duty and law.]” 

From this quotation it is easy to see that here the reference is plainly 
to the particular supernatural Khvetulc-dasih of Ahum Mazda and 
Spendiirmat, and not to any practice of next-of-kin marimge among 
the old Iranians. 

The passage in the latter part of the Eighteenth Faigard of the 

Vamshtmdnsar - Nash evidently describes, as p*-? 

the heading itself indicates, the nature of the resurrection of the first 
parents of mankind, viz, 9 Masluh and Mash)uiuh, their birth and 
union alter the entire annihilation of evil, and the renovatiou and the 
reformation of the human world. 

In reference to the passage in the Ravdyat , however, it may be 
suggested that thj? Pahlavi expression Khvetuk-dasih levatman borddr 
va'benhnan vddimtan, as used in a couple of sentences, might well 
denote the exercise of the gift of communion with th(j Almighty, or 
self-devotion, in association with one’s mother, daughter or sister ; in 
a word it must have been consideied as highly commendable and 


™ Vide 8. Ik Vol. XVI 11. 
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meritorious that a whole Zoroastrian household should be given 
to devotion or pious resignation to the Will of the Supreme Lord 
of the Zoroastrian religion. 

There now remain two passages which claim our particular attention. 
One of these belongs to the book of the Arda Virdf \ another to the 
Dinkard in the Twenty-first Fargard of the Bagdn Nash The 
passage in Viraf in which European scholars discover the alleged 
practice of marriage between brothers and sisters, runs as 
follows “ VirAf had seven sisters, and all these seven sisters wfere like 
a wife unto Viraf” — They spoke thus : " Do not this thing, ye 
Mazdayama, for we are seven sisters and ho is an only brother, and 
we are all seven sisters like a wife unto that brother.” Hero arises an 
important question, whether it is possible to conclude hence that those 
seven sisters were actually married to Viraf, or that they were merely 
dependent upon him for their ^usten ince, just as a wife is dependent 
upon her husband. It is, indeed, characteristic that the sisters do 
not call Viraf their husband but their brother, and they further regret 
that the disappearance of their brother from this life should deprive 
them of their only support in this world. Again, the Pahlavi word 

Hj(j^ chegdn " like,” implies a condition similar to that of a wife and 

not the actual condition of a wife. Such an expression of similarity was 
quite unnecessary if those sisters were actually the wives of Viraf’ 
On the other hand, there is a difference in the words of the two oldest 
texts from which all subsequent copies were transcribed. A copy 
■which is preserved in the collection of Dr. Hangs’ MSS., and date 
Samvat 146G, has quite a different word sandn 9 “ wives,” instead ot 
alchtman , “ sister.” If we should accept the former word, the 
meaning would be 44 Viraf had seven wives, who were all sisters.” By 
the bye it is difficult to conceive how Viraf, one of the most pious men 
of his day, should have been so luxurious or licentious as to take as his 
wives all his seven sisters, an instance altogether unparalleled in the 
whole history of Ancient Persia. The passage in question, I believe, 
expressly points to an instance of the dependent condition of women 
not unknown to the Zoroastrian community, of unmarried sisters' or 
daughters being wholly supported in life by parents, a brother or 
even a brother-in-law, us well as to an extreme case of rigid seclusion 
on the part of Viraf, and of his austere exercise, of acts of piety,, devo* 
tion and self-denial. 
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The other passage which is assumed by the English translator to 
he a reference to the marriage of father and daughter, and “too clear,” 
according to him, “to admit of mistake, though the term Khv$tttk-das 
is not mentioned,” is cited from the middle of the Veheshtdk-Yasht 
Fargnrd of the Bagdn Nash The contents of this Fargard are 
summarized in a Pahlavi version of it, and found about the end of the 
Dinkard \ Regarding this ambiguous citation it may be observed that it 
admits of more than two significations, the choice between which is made 
to suit the particular construction and interpretation adopted by the 
translator. Generally speaking, this Twenty- first Fargard of the 
Bagdn Nask seems to esteem, among other acts of religious credit, the 
exaltedness of a modest attitude of respect which a woman observes 
towards her father or husband. “ Tarshdsih dyen abitarva shoe” is an 
expression which denotes literally “awful respect to one’s father or 
husband, ” and is a special point of female morals frequently urged in 
the B&yings of old Iranian sages or high priests. The same idea ap- 
pears to have been inculcated by this passage of the Bagdn Nash , which, 
if rendered accordingly, would put forward a meaning quite different 
from the one expressed by Dr. West, who gives his version of the 
Pahlavi text as follows (p. 397) : — 

“And this, too, that a daughter is given in marriage to a father, even 
so as a woman to another man, by him/who teaches the daughter and 
the other woman the reverence due unto father and husband.” 

According to my humble interpretation the passage would convey 
quite a different idea. ' I translate the passage thus : — 

“ And this , likewise , (is a virtuous act), that a woman pays respect 
to another man (or stranger), just as it is paid by a daughter to her 
father , in her womanhood or married condition , through him who 
teaches his own daughter or any other woman respect towards one's 
father or husband 

Here we have a religious position ascribed to a person who inculcates 
on women a modest and respectfdl behaviour towards male strangers 
and nearest male relations. This passage* does uot expressly imply 
any notion of marriage ; on the contrary it points tof modest rever- 
ence which in every Oriental community is due from a woman to 
a male stranger, from a wife to her husband, or from & daughter to 
her father, Ac, 

-Even if we should accept the interpretation of Dr. West — as one 
might be constrained to do by the ambiguity, obscurity, or erroneous 
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transcription of the original text— of all the Pahlavi passages under 
inquiry, still it would be difficult to prove that next-of-kin marriages 
were actually practised in Irfin even * in the later years of the S&sanian 
monarchy/ His statement only indicates that incestuous marriages 
were merely advocated 81 by one or more Pahlavi writers on account 
of their misapprehension of the Avestfi tenets, and also “with 
very little success.” 

Finally, in support of the view that even the genuine Pahlavi 
writings do not proclaim as meritorious a practice which in the eye 
of reason and culture is highly discreditable, I may be allowed to 
adduce a passage from the Seventh Book of the Dinka'd, on the 
supernatural manifestations of Zoroaster’s spiritual powers. This 
passage expressly ascribes to the Mazdakian followers the vicious 
practice of promiscuous intercourse between the sexes, denouncing 
those who indulged in it as of the nature of wolves or obnoxious 
creatures. Among the different divine revelations communicated to 
Zarathushtra by Ahura Mazda, and recorded as such in the Dinkard 
of the changes and events which were to happen during the millen- 
niums that followed the age of Zoroaster, there is one which* predicts 
as a calamity to befall the religious welfare of the early Sasanian 
period, the birth of Mazdak in this world, the abominable influence 
of his creed and the consequent beastly condition of his imbecile adhe- 
rents. The passage in question may be rendered as follows : — 

(“ Ahura Mazda spoke”) • “ And again of the adversaries of the 
Mazdayasndn religion, and of the disturbers of piety, the Aharmog 

(Mazdak) and they who will be called also Mazdakians 

will declare one’s offspring as flt for mutual intercourse, that is, they 
will announce intercourse with mothers, and they will be called wolves, 
since they will act like wolves, they will proceed according to their lust- 
ful desire, just as one born of the wolf does with its daughter or mother, 
and they will also practice intercourse with their mothers, their women 
will live like sheep or goats.” 

This revelation plainly indicates how abhorrent the practice of 
promiscuous intercourse between the sexes, was to the idea of the cdrly 
Zoroastrians, and that it was to be expressly the teaching of a heretic 
who was to rise for the annihilation of the social morality of the Sasa- 

11 This xuay well be ascribed to the ignorance or erroneous notions of the 
subsequent Pahlavi copyists. 
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nianlran, and to preach to the imbecile monarch K6bad I., what, accord- 
ing to Ahuramasdtan revelation was the detestable doctrine of sexual 
intercourse between the next-of-kin. Such was not the creed of Zoroas- 
trism, but of its opponents and enemies, of Mazdak and his immo- 
ral beastly followers. 

IV. — Finally, in support of the theory that the Avesta comprehends a 
purer and nobler idea of the marriage-relationship, no better proof could 
be adduced than a stanza in the GAthas, wherein, according to Dr. Geiger, 
bond of marriage is regarded “ as an intimate union founded on love 
and piety This stanza must have formed part of the marriage 
formula which seems to have been recited by Zoioasier on the occasion 
of the celebiation of the marriage between the Prophets daughter 
Poimicfbishtd and Jamaspa 22 : — 

“Admonishing words I say unto the marrying maiden. 

“ And to you (the youth), I who know you ; 'listen to them. 

“ Learn to know through the laws of religion the life of a good 
mind ; 

“In piety you shall both seek to win the love of each other, only thus 
will it lead you to joy 1” (Yasna LIII. 5 ; aa comp . “Civilization of the 
Eastern Iranians/’ Vol. I., p. 62 ) 

Although the Avesta text of which the larger portion is destroyed or 
lost, is a scanty collection of fragments in its present condition, still 
there is no lack of references which show us that the custom of 
contracting marriages amongst the Iranians in the age of the Avesta, 
cannot at all be reconciled with any theory of incestuous wedlock. 
The expressions moshu-jaidhyamna, “courting or solicitation,” direct 
or indirect, for the hand of a maiden, and vadh or vas, to convey 
or take home the wife” ( ducere puellam in matrmonium ), pre- 
suppose that intermarriage between different families or citizens 
was not unknown to the Avesta nation. The idea of conveying 
a bride to the house of the bridegroom, which is implied in the 


** The Pahlavi Commentary to Stanza 4 of tho Yasna, Chap^ LIII., says 

eiijpjj ir ^ o* ■‘oey 

onyo ir ^ -tj» 

* 8 The last ^erse is translated by Dr. Mills: “(And to you, bride and 
bridegroom), let each one the other in Righteousness cherish j thus alone unto 
each shall the home-life be happy/* ( vide S. B. E., Vol. XXXI. p. 192). 
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root vadh (signifying in the Zend-Avesta “ to marry”), impli- 
citly contradicts the notion of several European scholars that the 
Avesta people were fond of marrying in their own family only, and with 
their nearest relations. Besides, the moral position of the wife in tha 
Iranian house was in no way inferior to that of an English 
materfamillas . Similar as she was in rank to her husband, her chastity 
was an ornament to the house, and her piety and participation in private 
and public ceremonials a blessing. Moreover, the prayer of an Iranian 
maiden imploring the yasata Vavu for a husband, does not at all 
allude to any desire fur marrying a next-of-kin relation, but simply an 
Iranian youth who may be valiant , wise and learned : — 

“Grant us this grace, that vve may obtain a husband, a youthful 
one, one of surpassing beauty, who may procure us sustenance as long 
as we have to live with each other ; and who will beget of us offspring; 
a wise, learned, ready-tongued husband” (vide my C E. Ir. p. 61 ; 
It. XV. 40) ‘ 

Further, there is no trace to uext-of- kinship in Vendiddd , Chap. 
XIV., where one of the meritorious acts of a Zoroastrian priest or 
layman, is to give his daughter in marriage to any pious Mazdayasna . 
It is characteristic that wherever the subject of marriage is alluded to 
in the A vesta, the word Qaetoadatha is never mentioned. It is also 
to be remembered that Zarathushtra having six chiUlien born to him, 
three sons and three daughters, did not think of marrying his own 
son with his own daughter, nor did he ever take Ins own mother or 
one of his own daughters to wife. If it was actually the creed of tho 
Prophet, Zoroaster ought to have realized it first of all in his own 
family and among his primitive supporters ! 

The question as regards the existence of the practice of next-of-kin 
maniages in old Iran, will not, I hope, create a difficulty for any 
longer time. Not only has the meagre testimony upon it of Greek 
and Roman historians shown to be unreliable and erroueous, but also 
the attempt to trace it to the Old Iranian Sacred Books, viz., the 
Zend-Avesta, has Entirely failed. 

So long as no cogent proofs are brought to bear, on the question, 
sufficient to convince a student of Iranian*antiquities or religion, I shall 
be content with the arguments or remarks I have been able to put 
forward on the other side, repeating at the conclusion of this paper 
the convictions with which I set out, vis .: — 

I. That the slight authority of some isolated passages gleaned from 
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the pages of Greek and Roman literature, is wholly insufficient to 
support the odious charge made againBt the old Ir&nians of practising 
consan guine ous marriages in their most objectionable forms. 

II. That no trace, hint or suggestion of a custom of next-of-kin 
marriage can be pointed out in the AvestH or iu its Pahlavi Version.. 

III. That the Pahlavi passages translated by a distinguished English 
Pahlavi savant, and supposed to refer to such a custom, cannot be 
interpreted as upholding the view that next-of-kin marriages were 
expressly recommended therein. That a few of the Pahlavi passages, 
which are alleged to contain actual references to such marriages, 
do not allude to social realities but only to supernatural conceptions 
relating to the creation of the first progenitors of mankind. 

IV. That the words of the Prophet himself, which are preserved 
in one of the stanzas of the Gatba, (’hap. LIII., express a highly 
moral ideal of the marriage relation. 
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Art. VI . — On the Marriage of Infanta V . Catharina of Por- 
tugal with Charles II. of Great Britain , her Medals and 
Portraits . By Dr. J. Gurson l>a Cunha. 

Although the marriage of a Portuguese princess with a British king 
may not deserve to claim from an annalist or a genet al historian more 
than a passing notice, due to a domestic occurrence in a royal family, 
it merits, however, the special attention from, and has an abiding 
interest for, the citizens of Bombay, on account of this Island having 
formed part, as is well known, of the dowry of the Infanta, 

The too circumscribed limits I have assigned to this paper prevent 
me from entering into details. We live in times when one has to 
economize time and space to the utmost. A cursdry survey of the four 
European courts — Portugal, Spniu, France, and England — whose influ- 
ence was greatest in connection with this marriage, is all that is required. 
It would he superfluous to repeat historical events published two 
hundred years ajjo, and I shall confine myself, therefore, to less known 
facts, and refer to some salient points hearing on the matter in question. 

1). Catharina was bom at Villa Vieosa on the 25th November 1638. 
Her father was the Duke of Braganea, and her mother B. Luiza de 
Gusiuao, daughter of the Duke of Medina Sidonia, a Spanish grandee. 
The 25th of November has long been considered an auspicious date in 
the annals of the Portuguese kingdom. It is St. Catharines Day, 
It was on th.s day in 1510 that Goa was recaptured from the Sul tun 
of Bijapur, and St. Catharine declared to h^ its patron saint, her heraldic 
wheel constituting a leading emblem in the coat-of-arms of the Senate 
and the Metropolitan See of Goa. It was also on the same date m 
1640 that her father was offered the Crown of Portugal, of which his 
family had been deprived by Spain for sixty yems, whereupon he 
headed the revolt which ended in the independence of his country. 

I have alluded to this date from the circumstance of the Duke 
having regarded it with superstitious veneration, and named after the 
saint of the day, his daughter, who was henceforward considered to 
be a pledge of good fortune for the new dynasty. 

She was tenderly beloved, and, as a token of her father’s affection^ 
a grant was executed, just before his death in 165*'», in which he gave 
her the island of Madeira, the city of Luriego and the town of Mourn, 
18 ’ < 
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besides some other places and sources of income, provided that on h e 
marriage out of the kingdom, she should relinquish them, receiving 
instead an equivalent from the Crown. 

The widow of D. Joao IV.— for such was his title after the 
assumption of royalty — became regent during the minority of her son* 
Affonso VI. She was a woman of great ability, and at the end of 
her regency she retiied to a cloister, where she died in 1666 . 

While her father was alive, it was proposed thnt the Infanta should 
marry D. JoSo of Austria, a bastard son of Philip IV. of Spain, both 
of them becoming reigning sovereigns of Portugal, and her father 
either King of Brazil or of Sicily. Such a project would have gained 
the good-will of Spain and of the Holy See ; it was, however, unpopular, 
and cou'ld not be realized. 

The Iufauta was then destined to be the royal bride of Louis XIV. of 
France. She was, m short, to be bestowed as a piizc ou the man who 
should best be enabled to assist her country against the Spanish 
aggression. Thus her marriage was to be both a matrimonial and a 
political alliance. The king of France being yet o minor, of the same 
age as the Infanta, the negotiations weie cairied on by a Portuguese 
envoy, who happened to be an Irish priest, and Cardinal Ma/arin* 
The latter statesman, an Italian by lirth, whose highest quality, 
according toVoltaire, who puts it in the mouth of the Spanish minister, 
D. Luis de Ilaro, was Jinesse, or, in other woids, deceit, encouraged 
the project as long as it suited his purpose. Fiance being then at war 
with Spain, Portugal was acting as a counterpoise, or operating a 
diversion to the advantage of France. But Mazarin, who apparently 
evinced at the beginning good faith in the matter, appointing the Count 
of Oomminges French negotiator at the Court of Lisbon, suddenly put 
a stop to the negotiations by signing the Peace of the Pyienees By 
this treaty LquU XIV. was to marry the Spanish Infant a, Maria 
Ihereza, daughter of Philip IV , who wms to renounce her claims to 
the Spanish succession, if her dowry was paid, which Mazarin thought 
would never be done from the emptiness of the Spanish exchequer. 

Portuguese negotiator, an Irish piiest, as I have safd before, was 
authorized to offer to the king of France the same dowry that was 
eventually accepted by Charles II. of Great Biitain, with the exception 
of Bombay* The Irish priest, on returning to Portugal, became 
coufessorof the Queen-Regent, and ns a consolation for his disap- 
pointment at the French Court, where he had known Charles II. as an 
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exile, but on the point of being restored to the throne of his father, 
proposed a matrimonial and political alliance with Great Britain. 

Now let us see who was this important personage, the Irish priest. 
All works relating to this period — and I believe I have read nearly all — 
are silent on this point, except two, one French and one Portuguese, 
and even these dismiss the subject of .this excellent Irishman in a few 
lines. One is M. de laClode, who in his Ifistoire-GdnJral de Portugal, 
Paris, 1735, Vol. VIII., p. 463> refers to him as “ CePere Dominique du 
Rosniie, Irlandois de nation, ” and ends by saying “ mai9 ce* moine 
echoua dans toutcs ses negotiations/’ The other is Pinheiro Chagas, 
who, in his Historia de Portugal, Vol. VI., p. 195, alludes to him 
as Fr. Domingos do Rozario, an Irishman- Very little was then known 
about him until lately, when the recent publication of Notas e document os 
ineditos by Viscount of Sanches de Bacna brought to light the impor- 
tant part this Irish priest had played in the field of Portuguese politics. 
His name was Daniel O'Daly, who, after profession into the Dominican 
Order, assumed the nume under which he is known in history. There 
were doubtless other emissaries of D. Luiza engaged in negotiating the 
marriage, including a Jew who, notwithstanding the penalties attached 
to his proscribed faith in Portugal, was from the circumstance of his 
being, not unlike all men of his race, the best political agent employed 
in this errand. But the most conspicuous among them all was 
incontestably the Irish monk. 

Daniel O’Daly, bom in 1595, at Killtarcon, in the county of Kerry 
in Munster, son of Cornelius O’ Daly, an officer in the regiment under 
the command of Earl Desmond, left Ireland with his family on 
account of the persecutions of the Catholics in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. After spending some time in Louvain and Madrid, where 
he professed into the Dominican Order, he went to Lisbon, where he 
acquired considerable influence. Several Bishoprics and the post of 
the Primate of the East were offered him, but he accepted 1 the 
Bishopric of Coimbra, The queen granted him land and money for 
building two colleges of the Dominicans, one called Corpo Santo for the 
monks and the other Bom Saccesso for the Nuns. Charles II., after his 
marriage, asked him to go to England as Confessor of the Infanta, but 
he declined. He published a work in* Latin of a genealogical character, 
and died on the 30th June 1662. The Viscount of Juromenha of 
Lisbon is now the representative, as a collateral descendant* of this, 
eminent Irish priest. 
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But one must not forget that there was already a feelmg of mutual 
sympathy between the two royal houses. While in England, after 
twenty years of civil war and the protectorate, Charles Stuart was 
restored to the British throne, in Portugal after sixty years of Spanish 
usurpation the rightful heir to the sovereignty was found in the Duke 
of llrugA^a. Thus a bond of sympathy, or a link of mutual regard, 
not uncommon among those who have been hi ought up in the same 
school of adversity or been victims of the same misfortune, had united 
tho two dynasties, which was in itself a powerful incentive for the 
matrimonial alliance, which took place in May 1661. 

Of her marriage I need not say much. When the Earl of Sandwich 
arrived at the Tagus with the fleet to convey the royal bride to 
England, the Spanish army under the celebrated leader, Joao of 
Austria, had besieged some towns and was nearly knocking at the gate 
of the Capital. Somehow, on the arrival of the fleet the invader de- 
camped. The British sailors did not fire a shot nor shed a diop of 
blood, but the noble and generous Portuguese people, who always 
cherished a deep affection for their Infanta, attributed their deliverance 
to her good luck. 

Of her married life 1 need say still less. 

The Infanta was known from her infancy for gentleness and sanctity 
of life, in spite of the profligacy of the Court in which she spent the 
best years of Her life. Besides numerous contemporary memoirs and 
histories which testify to this f.ict, there are poems and novels, where 
her noble character is depicted in vivid colours m contrast with her 
unprincipled surroundings. Thus Sir Walter Scott in his Peveril of the 
Peak , and Dryden in his Absalom and Achilophe /, delineate, the former 
her virtue and constancy, and the latter her piety, under the name of 
Michal, while a complimentary court poet, Waller, calls her an angel. 

If she had a failing, if failing can be called what is otherwise a 
noble trait in one’s character, and the more appreciable perhaps now 
from its rarity in this our utilitarian and unbelieving age, it was her 
unswerving fidelity to the creed and the* country in which she was 
Horn. It is said that the companions of “the Merry ^Monarch” hated 
her for what they called her bigotry, but to change her into something 
else was as impossible as to change her blood, because she did not 
know how to dissemble. 

Now with regard to her dowry, n subject of great interest to Bombay, 
audsuggestivc of deep reflexion, the Infanta got two millions of ciusados 
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and the fortresses of Tangier and of Bombay. On this Pinheiro 
Chagas observes that the nation was adverse to the political system of 
territonal ce*sions, and although it is one’s fate to lose a territory by 
the sort of arms, it is highly impolitic to make voluntary cessions even 
of a piece of land without first comulting the wish of its inhabitants. 
Dona Luiza knew this, and to facilitate their delivery removed the old 
governois of the two places and substituted them with new^oues, on 
whose compliance she could depend. 

This precaution with regard to Tangier proved successful, for 
although tins Afiican town was conqueied by the Portuguese in the 
reign of Don Affonso V. and was thoroughly identified with the mother- 
country, its inhabitants could easily, from the proximity of the places, 
return to Poitugal, whenever they chose to do so, as most of them did. 
The British held it for only twenty years and then abandoned it to the 
Moors, who were too glad of the opportunity of desecrating the 
Christian temples and graves. Both the Portuguese and the Spatrinid 
with the aid of the IJoly Sec strove hard to get it back on the payment 
of its value in money, but failed This took plncQ in 1684, and it was 
only 150 years nfter that the French vindicated the traditions of the 
Christian nations of Southern Europe thus ignommiously sullied by 
the Arabs. 

With regard to Bombay the case was different. This chief port 
of Western India was coveted by the English long before the marriage 
treaty, in the eaily part of the 17th century. One or two ineffectual 
attempts were made m 1651, during the protectorate of Olivei Cromwell, 
to get possession of it. (See Oliveira Martins, Jlistoria de Portugal, 
Lisbon, 1879, p. 12.) It is therefore strange that Lord Claiendnn, who 
was Chancellor and in lact king’s Prime Minister, but whose geogra- 
phical attainments do not seem to have been of high order, should write 
thus: — “ And for ever annex to the crown of England, the island of 
Bombay, with the towns and castles therein, which are within a very 
little distance from Brazil.** (Clayton's Personal Memoirs, Lond. 1859, 
Vol. 11, p. 189.) 

In spite of the secret article of the treaty, of which I shall speak 
hereafter, which promised the aid of Great Britain against the Dutch, 
the opposition of the inhabitants to the cession is asciibed by Teixeira 
Pinto, {MemoriaSy Nova-Goa, 1859, p. 1 03), to the difference of religion* 
But this was not the only reason. The Luso-Imlians of those days 
resented as an insult the suggestion of the English help against the 
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Dutch, a feeling akin to that experienced by the Anglo-Indians of our 
days at the suggestion of a friend of mine the other day to lend 
Italian help against the enemies of England in India Then Pinhero 
Chagas says that foreign conquests, instead of being ceded to others 
had better be restored to their original owners, when possible ; but that 
in the case of his nation, it possesses, not unlike all nations of the Latin 
r^ce, the power of assimilation, which moulds, notwithstanding the 
cruelties of the Inquisition, the rnpacity of its proconsuls and other 
severities of its dominion, the conquered to the ways of the conqueror, 
winning thereby their attachment and affection and rendering them 
unwilling to go back to their former rulers. As an illustration in 
point the author cites the case of Alsace, once a German province, 
which, after 180 years of the French rule, became as much attached 
to France as any of its old provinces. This fact is adduced in support 
of the statement that the Indians, or the inhabitants of Bombay at 
its cession, were ardently attached to the Portuguese rule. It is true 
that the Catholic population, composed in the main of the descendants 
of the former converts of the Portuguese missionaries, have, as a rule, 
evinced a certain amount of attachment to the Portuguese nation, as 
evidenced by the recent agitation throughout the Indian peninsula and 
the island of Ceylon in favour of the ecclesiastical patronage of His 
Most Faithful Majesty. But the non-Christian or Hindu population 
does not seem to have been the least affected by this gift of assimila- 
tion possessed by the Latin race. On the contrary, hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of Hindu families, now settled in Bombay, were originally 
natives of Goa, who emigrated long ago to other countries to save 
themselves the rigours of the Inquisition. The only relic of their former 
subjection to Portugal, now apparent among them, is the use of many 
Portuguese words in their speech, several of which have found their way 
into dictionaries of the Marathi language. But m treating of those times 
one must remember that the character of the epoch, moulded in the 
military despotism or feudalism and clerical supremacy of the middle 
ages, and which had already reduced inter serfdom even European 
nations, made the Portuguese rule odious to the mild inhabitants of the 
Korikan. And their policy looks still darker in contrast with modern 
times, when the spirit of democracy pervades every political creed, and 
the French Revolution has taught nations their rights as well as their 
duties. It would be unfair, therefore, to judge by the modern code 
the morals of past ages. 
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Now a word about the so-called secret article of the Treaty. This 
article was indeed the corner-stone of the Treaty. It was forced on 
1). Luiza by the nation, who wanted an ally in the war against the 
Spaniards in Europe and the Dutch in India. This marriage was, in 
short, what I have all the while tried to prove both a matrimonial and 
a political alliance. Without this article, it seems, the nation would not 
have consented to the cession ot' the island of Bombay. This article 
was moreover, originally in Latin, as proved by its extracts in the letters 
from the Viceroy D. Antonio de Mcllo de Oastio to LI is Majesty King 
Affonso VI., copies of which are preserved in the Archives of the Goa 
Secretariat. The whole article in Latin is not to be found anywhere, 
but only its translations in Portuguese and English. But while the 
translation in the recoid of the Goa Secretariat tallies with that among 
the papers of the Count da Ponte, the Portuguese Negotiator and 
Ambassador at the Court of St. James in the time of Charles II., the 
English version of the same in G, Chalmers* Collection of Treaties is a 
mere mutilation. All English histories, with the exception of Bruce’s 
Annals of the E. I. Co are moreover wholly silent on the subject. 

It is no wonder therefore that this article should have been a 
questio vexita, or the bone of contention between Loid Marlboiough 
and the Viceroy. The latter at last, when advised to yield, wrote with 
the prophetic instinct to the king thus: — “I confess at the feet of 
your Majesty that only the obedience I owe, as a vassal, could have 
forced ‘me to this deed, because I foresee the great troubles winch from 
this neighbourhood will icsult to the Portuguese; and that India is 
finished the same day in which the English are seated in Bombay.” 

A careful study of this interesting letter cannot fail to reveal to the 
reader the two currents of thoughts that must have swayed the 
mind of the unfortunate Viceroy. There is first of all the feeling 
of regret on the loss of the island, and then the fear that their successors 
would eveutually supplant them in India. That there was an clement 
of precariousness in their lule in the East was felt from the earliest 
day of their navigation and discovery in India. The first Viceroy, 
D. Francisco d* Almeida, one of the wisest Governors of India, 
wrote to the king that they should content themselves with 
the Eastern trade without attempting any settlement ov annexa- 
tion. It was, however, the great and ambitious Albuquerque, the new 
Alexander as he is often called, who changed this policy and built an 
empire, the foundations of which were laid at three capital cities — 
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Ormus in the Persian Gulf at one end, G<»a in the middle, and Malacca 
in the Straits at the other. But though its days weie numbered the 
Viceroy, D. Antonio de Mello de Castro, was by any cession during his 
Government unwilling to hasten its fall. The tinnsactions of this 
period represent a very interesting phase in the historical evolution 
of Bombay.' Those desirous of learning more about it will find a 
ik detailed account, based on State papers and other valuable documents, 
in my Memoir in the Alti Del IP. Congrps^o Internationale Degli 
Orientalist Florence, 1831, Vol. II., pp. 205 et scq. 

Passing on now to treat of the medals and pm traits of the Infanta, 
) beg to! submit to your inspection the facsimiles of four medals of the 
Infanta, 

No. 1. O r )u. —Cat harm* I). G. Mag. Bri. Frau, et Ilih. Region. 
Bust of the Queen. 

R >v. — Pictate Insignia. A statue of St. Catharine, with the instru- 
ments of her maitvrdorn and the palm of her triumph. 

No. 2 Ob \). — Carolus 'mid Cathariua Re\. et Reg. Busts of the 

king and the queen. 

Ren — Diffusus in Orhe Bntanicus, 1G70. A lonestrinl globe. 

No. 3. 0,)r — Carolus 11, D. A Mag But. Fi.m et Ilib. IIcy. 
Bust of the king. 

Rev. — 'Gather. D. G Mag. Brit Fran, et Ilib. Regina. Bust of 
the queen. 

Nil* J». Obv, — Pictate IiHignis. Stntu u of Si. Catharine with the 
instillments of her martyrdom and the p»lm of her tuuniph. 

Rev — Prouncia Comvieh Genius of the province blowing a 
trumpet, holding m the left hand a laurtd branch. 

It will he seen from the above that the obverse of the last medal 
was used a*? the reverse of the iirst. These two medals allusive to her 
religious disposition, as Samuel Pepys* remarks, must have been highly 
complimentary. (See Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. III., S. I, p. 170.) 

I believe all these medals are the works of John Koelier, who was 
a native of Antwerp. Having been presented to the king abroad as an 
eminent artist, he went to England soon after the llestc^ration, and was 
by Charles IT., appointed one of the gravers of the mint. (See 
Ruding’s Annals, Loud. 1840, Vol. II., p. 8), 

Lopes Fernandes in his Me nutria , Lisbon, 1861, Eveling in his 
S umismata, 1697, and the Historia Geneabgioa , Vol. IV., describe 
these medals. 
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Of the portraits of the Infanta there are also four, works of 
distinguished painters of the XVIlth century. 

Lely painted her, according to Miss Strickland, in the grnceful 
costume which is picserved among the Hampton Court Gallery of 
beauties, her most becoming costume being black velvet. She also 
attributes to the same painter another picture in the Historical Gallery 
of Versailles. But this is her bridal portrait, sent to Louis XIV, when 
they were negotiating her marriage with"le Grand Monarclie.” But 
this picture is, according to Pinheiio Chagas, the work of a French 
Artist, by name Nocret. 

There is another picture in the Strawberry Hill Collection, probably 
the work of a Dutch artist, tluysman, who is said to have painted her 
once in the character of St. Catheiine, and once as a shepherdess. 
He also chose her for the model of his madonnas. 

With regard to Sir Peter Lely’s picture, the frontispiece of both 
Miss Strickland’s ‘‘Lives of the Queens of England., Vol. VIII., and 
of Mr. Clayton’s “Personal Memoirs of Chailcs II., Vol. I., greatly 
reduced in si^e, is taken from it. Then Lely’s studio is described at 
length by Harrison Ainsworth in his novel, “Talbot Ilarland ; a Tale 
of the Days of Charles II.” 

Returning now to the Infanta, after a life of great retirement since 
the death of Charles II. in 1685, during the reign of James II., and 
the early part of that of William, she returned to Portugal on 20th 
January 1693. Having twice acted in the capacity of Regent to her 
brother D. Pedro II., she died in the palace of Bemposta, on the 
31st December 1705, aged 67, and was buried in the royal monastery of 
Belem. She was greatly lamented in Portugal, where her name is held 
to the present day in the highest veneration. She had no children. 
She was the means of introducing into England the two articles which 
are now, I believe, the commonest in use in every household — tea and 
fans; the former first brought into geneial use by the Portuguese 
from their commercial relations with China, and the latter of Moorish 
origin, and of ordinary use in the Spanish Peninsula. 

Before I conclude these brief notes, (or the many imperfections of 
which I crave your indulgence, let me consign here at the end of this 
unpretending sketch a sincere vote for the rise and prosperity of the 
greatest Empire a European nation ever acquired in the East, the 
foundations of which were laid by the Marriage Treaty of the 
Infanta D. Catharina of Bragan 9 a« 
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Although not a British subject, and perhaps from this circumstance 
the more disinteicsted, I avail myself of the opportunity afforded by 
the occasion of commemorating, at least academically for the first time 
in Bombay, the Marriage of the Infanta, to express my wish that the 
liberal principles, which guide the policy of this Empire, may grant it 
a long life and happier results than those achieved by the ephe- 
meral career of the Old Portuguese Empire, which, though compara- 
tively narrower in its sphere, was nevertheless replete with instiuctive 
teachings, and full of most stirring incidents, heroic deeds, noble actions 
and romantic episodes, a complete history of which remains yet to be 
written. I have for some time been contributing my humble share 
to this great work, and hope, if life and health be spared, to devote 
any leisure that my more urgent duties may leave to its prosecution 
in future. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


(January 1886 to August 1887.) 

A Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 28th January 
1880, Mr. C. E. Fox, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Professor Peterson read a paper on a new Sanskrit Anthology by one 
Jalhnna, which 1ms recently come into his hand£ 

A list of books, &i\, piesented to the Society was laid on the table, 
and thanks \oted to the donors. 

The followin': gentlemen were elected members of the Society : — 
Mr. John Warden, Mr. Rowji Bhowanrao Powghay, B.A., Mr. A. A. 
de S. C. Continho, and Mr. II. M. Batty, C S. 


A Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 25th March 
1886 : — Mr. W. K. Hart, in the Chair ; Messrs. J. Westlake, C. A. 
Stuart, VandravandasPurshotumdaas, G. A. Kittredgc, Javerilal Umia- 
shankar Yajnik, G. W. Forest, Yeshwant Wassudc\a Athale, llowjee, 
Bhowanirow Panghav, Drs. K. It. Kirtikar, T. S. Weir, Moreshwar 
Gopal Dcshmukh, J. Gerson da Cunlia, Bhagwanlal Indraji, and 
T)r, Peterson, Hon. Secretary. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dr. Kirtikar read a paper on Marathi poetry. 

A list of books, pamphlets, &e„ presented to the Society was laid 
on the table, and thanks voted to the donors. 

The following gentlemen have been elected members of the Society 
since the last meeting: — Mr. R. H. Macaulay, Mr. M. R. Wyer, 
Mr, Frank DeBovis, and Mr. S. Westlake, C.S, 

A General Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 25th 
November 1886, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice West, President , in the Chair, 
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The following were proposed to be added to the list of Periodicals 
from the commencement of the next year : 

Daily News. 

Revue Critique. 

Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society. 


A Meeting of the Society was hold on the 28th January 1887, when 
Professor J. Darmesteter read a paper on “ A Hindoo Legend in the 
Shah Nama.” The Hon’blc Mr. Justice West presided, and there were 
present the Ilon’ble Mr. Justice Hart, Sir Jamseljee Jeejeebhoy, 
Professor Peterson, the Ilon’blc Mr. K. T. Tclang, Messrs. G. W. 
Forrest, J. Burgess, J. Griffith*, Kev. Dr. ft. W. Evans, Rev. R. 
Scoll, Dr. J. Geison da Gunha, Messrs Cursetjee Furdoonjee Parnkh, 
K B. Kama, Dorab Dastur PeMiotnn Snnjana, J. Jl. Steel, W. R. 
Macdonell, and Byramjee Nusserwanjee Seervai, and Drs. Atmaram 
Pandurung, K. R. Kirtikar, and Bhagwanlal ludraji- 

Mr. Darmesteter said that he wanted to propose a problem to the 
Meeting the solution of which might interest the historian as to 
the literary relation between India and Persia. He drew attention to 
what he termed the striking similarity between the episode in the 
Mahabharata, known as the renunciation of Yudhisthira, king of Delhi, 
and the renunciation of Kaikhosroo in the Shah Namali. Yudhisthira 
after having reconquered his kingdom, which had been usurped by 
liis cousins, the Kurus, became disgusted with the world, sought to 
leave it and go to heaven. He set out for heaven with his four brothers 
and their common wife Draupadi. They crossed the Himalayas and 
then saw Mount Meru, which was believed to be the seat of heaven 
beyond a sea of sand. Jn crossing this desert, Yudhisthira’s brothers 
and wife fell -one by one exhausted and died, and he entered heaven 
alone. In the Shah Namah Kaikhosroo, king of Persia, after avenging 
the murder of his parents on his grandfather, Afrasyab, king ot Turan, 
left the earth disgusted, and also set out for heaven. His noblemen 
and several faithful followers accompanied him on his Journey against 
his warnings. They crossed a mountain, and arrivpd at a desert of 
sand, but in passing through it they were killed, alno buried, during 
the night in a snowstorm. After the storm was over the king was 
seen no more.' He was supposed to have been translated to heaven 
during the storm. Mr. Darmesteter thought that the similarity 
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between the two legends was too particular to be accounted for, except 
by assuming that they were borrowed from one another, or from some 
common source. As there was evidence that the legend of Kaikhosroo 
was as old as Alexanders time, and on the other side as the style and 
the treatment of the Hindoo episode seemed to show it to have been a 
modem addition to the Mahabharata, the lecturer was inclined to think 
that it was borrowed from Persian either through literary connection 
or from oral tradition. The Professor attempted to show that the 
Persian legend was borrowed to the last detail by the Hebrew writers 
of the Sepher H ay ashar, a legendary history of the Jewish people, 
written in the Middle Ages, and applied to Patriarch Enoch. 

A discussion then followed, at the invitation of the President, on 
the point raised by the lecturer. 

Mr. K. R Catua paid that Mr. Darmesteter had added another link 
to those already existing between the old literature of India and that of 
Persia. He thought that up to now the Shah Namah had been looked 
down upon because it was believed that it was not correct, as its 
legends did not agree with those contained in the Grecian authors. 
The Cuneiform Inscription, however, corroborated the Grecian authors, 
and the A vesta corroborated the Shah Namah. The new light thrown 
upon the study of the latter by the lcctuier earned for him the thanks 
of the Parsee community for the stimulus given them in this, and 
other respects, to the study of Iranian antiquities. 

Dr. Peterson thought that no Sanskutist would in the present state 
of knowledge commit himself to any positive statement as to the date 
of the Mahabharata. It was certain, however, that the considerations 
which had been of late \cars referring many Indian classical writers to 
a later date than that assigned to them by tradition, did not apply to 
the two Indian epics. They were written in a popular tongue. Mem- 
bers of the Society knew the story of the great Girnar Inscription ol 
Asoka. Besides its general interest and importance to scholars, that 
Inscription had a peculiar interest to the Society, as the first transcript 
of it was made and given to the world by Dr. John Wilson, and was 
one of the many services of that kind rendered to science by tjiat 
learned professor. The Inscription was also written in a popular tongue, 
and in a tongue which was known to be clearly derived from Ver- 
nacular Sanskrit. While not denying that the two streams of Verna* 
cular Sanskrit and the language spoken by Asoka might have flowed 
for centuries concurrently there was nothing in the circumstances of the 
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cases he thought to prevent them referring the date of the Mahabharata 
to a date long anterior to the time of Alexander the Great. 

Mr. Tclang deprecated the drawing of historical conclusions from 
resemblances such as these pointed out by Mr. Darmesteter. The 
resemblances, of course, were sti iking, but the differences were, to hiR 
mind, even more striking, and he hnd long been of opinion that it was 
highly unsafe to build upon resemblances of that kind, and specially 
unsafe to allow arguments founded upon them to come m conflict with 
conclusions arrived at in other ways. As to the date of the Maliabhn- 
rata he agreed with what had fallen from Mr. Peterson, but would 
add that the very expiession the date of the Mahabharata was one to 
which it was difficult to attach anv fixed meaning, as the Mahabhaiata 
was ft compilation of works not written in a single day, 

Mr. Justice Ilart suggested that the internal evidence of the stories 
as presented by Professor Darmesteter to the meeting and members of 
the Society who knew no Sanskrit or Persian would to his mind sug- 
gest that the two stoiies had one romrnon origin in some legend that 
belonged both to the Hindu and the Persian peoples. If there had 
been direct literary borrowing, he should have expected to see some 
similarity between the names. As regarded the legends themselves it 
seemed to him that the storv in the Mahabharata, including the refer- 
ence t,o Draupadi and the story of Yudhishthira’s persistence in the 
matter of his doir, pointed to a later stage of society than its Persian 
analogue, from which these featu.es were wanting. 

Mr. Darmesteter having briefly replied to the points that had been 
raised by the vaiious speakers, the President tendered to him the 
thanks of the Society for his paper, which he felt sure would be a 
stimulus to exertion on the part of the Sanskrit scholars present. 


A Meeting of the Society was held on 

1887. 


Present : 


Friday, the 11th February 

f 


The Honourable Mr. Justice West, President, in the Chair, 

H. E. Lord Reay, Patron. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dr, R. G. Bhandnrker read a paper entitled “The Congress of 
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Orientalists held at Vienna in September last, and the actual progress 
and future prospects of Sanskrit studies in Europe, together with 
general impressions received during a visit to Englaud and the* 
Continent/* 

IL E. made a few remaiks thanking Dr. Bhandarkar for the in- 
teresting paper he had read. 

On the motion of the President, farther discussion on the paper 
was adjourned to Friday, the 25th. 

An Ordinary Meeting of the Society was held after the business of the 
Annual Meeting on Friday, the 25th Februaiy 1887. 

The Honourable Mr. Justice It. West, M.A., F.R.G.S., President, 
in the Chair. 

Discussion was resumed on Dr. Bhandarker’s paper read at the 
last meeting, when Mr. Javerilal N. Yajnik and the Honourable 
Mr. Justice West made remarks on some of the points dwelt upon in 
the paper. 

The Honourable the President then called for a vote of thanks to 
Dr. Bhandarkar, which was carried with acclamation. 

Dr G. W. Lcitncr then read a paper on the Huuza Language: — 

Before reading his paper, Dr. Lcitner exhibited some photos of the 
men belonging to the Ilunza race, and the peculiar dress which they 
wear. In exhibiting a coat, Dr. Leitucr said it was made from the 
leathers of the wild duck, and was very warm and light. It was a 
little the worse for wear, but it looked well enough when- washed. 
Another article of dress which was passed round among those present 
was a cap which was the distinctive feature of the head-dress of all 
the Dard races. It was a felt cap made from the skin of the 
Markhor, the (snake-eating) wild goat. The highly-embroidered 
stockings were another article of Huuza industry in which the women 
of that country excelled. Dr. Leitner said he had a Ilunza man 
with him, but he did not know that he might have taken the 
opportunity of bringing him to the meeting. Although he could do 
very little else, he could certainly embroider. The learned gentleman 
then showed a photograph of the three rival races— the Huuza, the 
Nagyr, and the Yasin. The Hunza and the Nagyr people speak the 
Barae language and wear the same dress ; but they were, something 
like Cain and Abel, combining only against a common foe. Among 
other photos was one representing the poet and singers of Nizam-ul- 
Mulk and some typical heads from Kafiristau and Dardistan. Dr. 
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Leitner, who hud received a warm welcome from the meeting, prefaced 
his lectin c by saying that it came quite unexpected to him t» be 
received so kindly. He was supposed not to have been idle since 
1864 ; but, considering the vast treasures that had yet to be ascer- 
tained and arranged, he had done very little. It was gratifying to 
him to hear a few words of recognition from their learned President, 
and to find, himself so well received by the Society. Dr. Leitner 
then said:— 

It may not be suspected, even in this Society, that the distant and 
inaccessible Hunza possesses a certain interest for Bombay. You 
have in your midst H. II. Aga Khan, a mild and religious Mahome- 
dan, whom the wild and impious people of Hunza revere as their spi- 
ritual chief. I doubt whether he knows how wicked they aro or they 
how religious lie is, but any message from him would be sure to be 
treated with the greatest veneration, not only in llunza, but in delink, 
Shignan, Wakhan, and other districts lately touched or traversed by 
Colonel Lockhart’s party. Iii 1866, when I first discoveied the races 
and languages of Dardistan, I brought the fact of the Aga Saheb’s 
influence to public notice, and I believe that much of the success that 
may have attended Colonel Lockhart’s Mission is, to some extent, due 
to the recommendation given him by his Highness. 

llunza may also have an interest in the still more remote country 
of Hungary, for there are grounds for assuming that the name of 
llunza may at one time have meant the country of the Hun, whilst 
analogies may be found between the primitive type of Hungarian and 
that of the interesting language of which I propose to give you a brief 
sketch. 

Above all, the Hunza language is of great importance to the psy- 
chological and ethnographical study of philology. Its suggestiveness 
will, I hope, ‘promote research, whether or no my own conclusions are 
adopted. 

Is it a pre-historic linguistic remnant, throwing light on the first 
attempts to clothe human speech with primitive sounds, or is it merely 
a special development in the Turanian group of languages, among 
which, like many other unknown languages, it can so conveniently be 
classed, or does the reduction which is possible in it from monosylla- 
bles to simple sounds give us the key to many unsuspected relation- 
ships with an Aryan prototype ? 

I will not attempt to decide these questions, which must be left to 
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further investigation, but I will endeavour to treat my subject from 
the standpoint 0 fa linguist, I must, however, premise that the time 
has long past when even the practical acquisition of a language can be 
considered independently from customs and from the historical, reli- 
gious, climatic or other circumstances which have originated these cus- 
toms. No Grammar should now be possible that does not portray 
in its so-called rules the past and present life of the language or of 
the people that it seeks to represent. 

Vitality must he breathed into the dead-bones of declensions and 
conjugations. Every so-called exception must be elucidated by the 
custom or linguistic characteristic that can alone explain it. The 
study of language is no longer a mere mutter of memory, hut must 
become one of judgment and of human associations. Beginning with 
the most logical and complete language, the Arabic, 1 have endeavoured 
to show that the thirty-six bioken plurals and the apparently 
innumerable meanings of Arabic words obey the laws of the Arab’s 
daily life and of the history and lit, ei ary development of that extraor- 
dinary people. 

Ending with the Khajuna or Burishki of Ilunza, I find the same 
law, minus a written literature, for which I have adapted the Persian 
character as a vehicle for its traditional songs, legends and other folk- 
lore. 

The difficulty of learning the woids or laws of speech from savages 
with whose language one is unacquainted, is proverbially great. Even 
the highly- cultured Pandit, Moulvi or Mnnslii fails to give satisfaction 
to the European student, but with barbaiians the obstacles seem almost 
insurmountable. 

As one of the simple elementary rules, I would suggest that the 
traveller among savages should first point to objects in order to learn 
their names, then bring them in connexion with such simple bodily 
wants as can be indicated by gestures. This causes one of the men, if 
there be two, to oider the other to bring this, that or the other, to 
come, to go, &c., which elicits the imperative form. . The reply ordina- 
rily gives either an affirmative or the first person of an indicative 
present or future. Of course, the same sound or the inflection of ’the 
same word has to be closely followed. Then use yourself the first 
person, which starts conversation and brings out the second person, and 
so forth. 

Applying now this rule to Khajuna, the result at first sight is 
b 
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unsatisfactory. Say, for instance, that you point your finger to an 
object, and that your enquiry is mistaken to be for the native name 
for the finger instead of the object to which you poiut, you would get 
a sound or combination of sounds whicl^ when referred to another 
bystander, would apparently be at once contradicted. You point to 
your heart and you at once obtain words which sound dissimilar. 
You point to a little girl or to a little boy and you obtain the same 
sound. What is the cause of this? The reply is that in Khajuna 
the pronoun and the noun in all matters affecting a person or that 
affect people in their daily lives are so inseparably connected that 
they have no meaning separately, e.g., As = my heart, Gos = thy 
heart, Es = his heart, Mos = her heart, Mis = our heart, Mbs = your 
heart, Os = their heart, but take off the pronomiral sign and the 
sound s which then alone remains means nothing. The same rule 
extends to the prepositions before, after, near, far, &c„ which are of 
such assistance in finding out most other languages, but which in 
Khajuna still more perplex the inquirer. Again, this same feature is 
apparent in those verbs of action or condition which affect the human 
being, as most indeed do, and this is further complicated by the cir- 
cumstance, whether or no the condition or action refers to one or more 
persons, to their relations amongst themselves, and other details into 
which it is impossible to enter within the time allotted to this com- 
munication. For instance, to bring one or more apples in a country 
where fruit is plentiful is very different from bringing bread (ns wheat 
is scarce) or sheep. Again, the right position of the accent or rather 
the intonation which it represents is a matter of extreme importance, 
for, “ai” means “my daughter,** “ai” “my son,” “au” 4t my 
father,” and so forth. " Gus ” “ thy wife’* must be distinguished from 
gds “a woman,” which word is possibly put in the second person 
for women generally, because I fear the people of Hunza have not 
obeyed the injunction “thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s wife,** 
and talking of “ wife ” they say how is it possible that the word wife 
should exist without it is somebody’s wife/or that a head, an arm, an 
eye could exiBt as such without belonging to a person/ or would they 
say, do you mean “ his (dead) bones ” or “ his eye that waa ?” A 
further interesting enquiry is afforded by the study of the genders, so 
far as inflections indicate them, for the plurals of many feminine nouns 
are masculine *nd vice versA, whilst in the verb “ to be ” or " to be- 
come,” as well as in other numerous verbs, there are different plurals, 
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say, for men, women, animals again subdivided according to sex, and 
for things again subdivided into male or female according to , their 
fancied stronger or weaker uses ; e.g., the. gun is used by the men 
whilst hunting, and is therefye masculine, but the metals are feminine, 
because plates and dishes are made of metal and are in charge of 
the women of the household, just as tbe clothes are which they sew 
or otherwise manufacture j therefore whenever any particular garment 
is masculine it gives rise to the presumption of its being an article 
imported from another valley, and whenever there is a word denoting 
a thing, condition, or action distinct from their own intramural rela- 
tions, it must be one of comparative recent introduction from a foreign 
language, or brought in with the Mahomedan religion which sits so 
loosely on the inhabitants ofHunza. Twenty years ago, whenllearped 
•the elements of Khnjuna from a son of the Raja of Nagyr, the district 
which confronts Hunza across the same river, there were no indige- 
nous words used apart from the pronoun. “ The ‘father’s house ” was 
then like " my father hxs house” Last year, when I continued the 
study under another son of the same Raja, I already found that a num- 
ber of indigenous words were being used in the third person and yet 
distinct from the person, in consequence partly of an ordinary law, but 
chiefly owing to the comparative greater accessibility of Hunza and 
Nagyr to Gilgit and Badakshan travellers, and the consequent greater 
introduction of Persian and Shina words. (Shiua is the language of 
Gilgit.) 

As for the change of gender from the singular to the plural it is not 
to be wondered at, for elsewhere also we may find, that whereas one 
councillor may be a wise old man, a number of them may constitute a 
council of wise or unwise old women. 

Again, what contains something else is feminine, but the thing con- 
tained is masculine, e.g. t arrow is masculine, but the bow on which it 
rests is feminine. You will see before you the proofs of the first por- 
tion of a work which I am preparing for the Government of India, 
and which might be extended far beyond its present great bulk, were 
the reason given for every grammatical feature. But I will confine 
myself to mentioning some of the most striking characteristics .of this 
singular language, so far as it may subserve comparative purposes ; e.g. 9 
the sound “ a ” represents the ego or self, and in nouns is the sound 
used for the relationship implied in u my father," u my daughter,” 
“ n*y sister,*' “ my brother,” 4 ‘ my husband, ** * my son,” “ my mother / 9 
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“my son-in-law,” “my daughter-in-law,” * 4 my nephew,” "my niece,” 
” my wife,” and above all “ my aunt,” which is indeed the same word, 
being really the sister of the mother, and therefore the “elder or 
younger mother” in a tribe in which at *ne time undoubtedly, if also 
not now, all the elder members of the tribe were the fathers and 
mothers of the younger generation. When, therefore, the 4, Tr ” of 
the tribe or “ taro ” is added to (< a ” it becomes a plural for fathers) 
mothers, sisters, something like the German “ Gcschwister,” therefore 
it is just as if we were to say that the “ter” or “ther” in father, 
brother, mother, sister showed the uihe, and this is further borne out 
by the fact that “mo,” the first syllable in “mother,” is the sign 
for the feminine throughout the Khnjuna language, for it contains the 
“ a” or self, in other words “ mother,” “ mater,” would mean “ the 
female that contained me and bt longs to mv tribe.” 

“ G” or “K” the guttuial is the £ui«ling sound of the child to 
represent the not self, “ non ego,” or the one that is hi ought in relation- 
ship to it, and therefore stands for the second person 01 for every rela- 
tion in which a person must be connected with auothoi person, whether 
in being killed or kissed. 

The contemptuous “i” or “e” is for third persons. “ M ” we have 
already said is the sign for the feminine out of which arises the “ mi ” 
of the plural, plurality being impossible without, female aid. 

u N” is the sign of the past participle, but iu itself means “to go,” 
and is very much like the vulgar English “ he has been and gone and 
done it” (os — had; nos — having. had) ; or, like the German “go,” 
which is also the sign of the past participle and also means to go, e.g. 
“getrunken,” “ gegessen,” ‘‘gone and drunk,” “gone and eaten”; 
“gethnn,” “gone and done"; in Khajuna nishi, neti, nimen. The 
simple inflection of the past participle of “ to go” will show this : 

Pciift. 

1 having gone n a ? 

Thou having gone = n o ko ? (compare “gu” pronominal prefix 
2nd person). 

.He or it (m) having gone n i? (compare “i” pfonominal prefix 
3rd person). 

She or it ( f. ) having gone = n o mo ? (compare “ mo” or “ mu ” 
pronominal prefix 3rd person (/). 

We having'gone ~ u i men? (compare “ mi ” pronominal prefix 1st 
person plural). 
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You having gone ^na ? (compare “ ma” pronominal prefix, 2nd 
person plural). 

They having gone = n u ? (compare “ u ” pronominal prefix 3rd 
person plural). « 

They (object./-) having gone = n i ? 

It seems to be clear that “n” represents to “go,” and that the 
inflexions are pronominal affixes corresponding with the pronominal 
prefixes already mentioned, the letters " o, ” “ i ” and “ a ” in the 
fit at syllables of “ noko,” “nomo,” “nimeti,” “nnina," being essential 
both to make the transition from “n” to “m ” possible, and to enable 
the two syllables to be pronounced by means of a homogeneous vowel, 
i.e , instead of “ nko,” “ nmo,” which would be difficult if not im- 
possible to pronounce without the insertion of n vowel between the “ n” 
and “ m ” a homogeneous vowel is inserted, and the vowels thus become 
“nomo,’’ and “noko.' 1 

“ Y ” is the sound for “ giving” and you can imagine the difficulty and 
peculiarity of Kliajuna, when I iufoirn you that “ itshitshibai,” “he 
is giving him,” is derived by logical evolutions from the sound of “yu,” 
“give.” “D” stands generally for n condition in which one is seen, 
struck or otherwise suboidtnate or passive, without there being a 
passive voice, the language always rcqnii ing the agent being known, and 
having special forms for “ they struck me,” “ she strikes them,” “ they 
are teaching us,” “ we will kill you,” and so lorih. 

I will now proceed to quote some of the legends of Ilunzn, which ns 
fairies arc still supposed to preside over its destinies, may he called 
“Fairy-land.” Indeed, Grimm’s Fairy tales have many counterparts 
in Dardistan. The sacred drum is still struck by invisible hands 
when war is to be declared, and bells ring in the mountain when fairies 
wish to communicate with their favourite, for is not the King or 
Tham” .of Ilunza ‘‘ heaven-born” (his female ancestor having been 
visited by heaven) ? Ecstatic women still sing the glories of the past, 
recite the events of neighbouring valleys and prophecy the future, 
being thus alike the historians, the newspapers and the oracles of 
Hunza. With one or two quotations from their proverbs and fables, 
I will now conclude my imperfect sketch of a language, the suggestive* 
ness of which cannot be overrated, in the hope that I may have 
contributed a mite to the study of Oriental subjects, in which, I trust, 
that the Oriental Institute may not be found unworthy to assist. 

Dr. da Cunha proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. Leitner for his 
valuable address. The speaker had au opportunity, years ago, of 
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admiring his deep scholarship and his marvellous facility in speaking 
a number of languages. He had also had occasion to appreciate his 
learned friend's benevolence and the cordial interest he took in the 
welfare of this country, and he had ever since followed with a friendly 
concern all his movements initiated in promoting researches in India 
and elsewhere by founding such institutions as the Oriental University 
iii the Punjaub, aud the Woking Institute near London. At that late 
hour he could not dilate upon the researches made by Dr. Leitner in 
various fields of knowledge, but reminded the meeting that a term 
which had now become a household word — Kaiaar-i-Hind— owed its 
origin to him. In proposing a vote of thanks to such a man, Dr, da 
Cunha said he was simply paying a tribute of homage to his great 
learning. 

Mr. Shankar Pandurung Pandit, in seconding the motion, said, he 
had the honour of meeting Dr. Leitner in the British Museum in the 
year 18/4. He had lately visited the Punjaub, where he witnessed 
evidences of the benevolent work which, through the learned Doctor’s 
exertions, was being carried on in that province; and he had heard 
many people speak in terms of gratitude for the services he had 
rendered in that part of the country. He need hardly say that 
the paper he had read was exceedingly interesting, and for it Dr. 
Leitner deserved the warmest thanks of the meeting. If Dr. Leitner’s 
labours were to bring to light any remnants of the lost language of 
the Scythians or the Honas, a subject upon the study of which too 
much labour could not be spent, he would be doing a gieat service 
to the cause of antiquarian research. The Scythians and the 
Honas had left indelible marks, during their invasions of India, of 
their institutions, which were very different from the institutions of 
Yedic Aryans. Although some remains of these institutions were still 
extant, they ‘were something for them to contemplate upon. There 
was one great thing which the student of ancient India wanted to know, 
and that was, what had become of the language of the Scythians and 
the Shakas, and if the labours of Dr. Leitner could supply any 
information on this subject, he would have added a grtfat deal to the 
services which he has already rendered to the country. 

The President, in putting the vote of thanks to the meeting, 
expressed a hope that Dr. Leitner would allow his valuable paper to be 
printed in the Proceedings of the Society and continue to aid it by 
further contributions. 

The vote having been most cordially carried, the meeting dispersed. 
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A Meeting of the Society was held on Friday, the 11th March 1887. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice West, President in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dr. J. Gerson daCunha read a paper on the marriage of Infanta D. 
Catharina of Portugal with Charles II of Great Britain ; Her medals 
and portraits. 

Mr. Forrest read an English copy of the Secret Treaty referred 
to by Dr. da Cunha, which he had unearthed in the archives 
of the Secretariat. 

The President after a few remarks moved a vote thanks to Dr. da 
Cunha, which whs carried with acclamation. 


A Meeting of the Society was held on Friday, the 15th April 1887. 

The Hon’blc Mr. Justice West, President , in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and Confirmed. 

Dastur Dorab Peshotan Snnjana read the first part of a paper on 
“The Alleged practice of next-of-kin or consanguineous marriages in 
ancient Iran.” 

Mr. Justice West, in proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
said they would all agree with him that the paper that had been just 
read was a very important one, and that they were very much indebted 
to Mr. Sanjana for reading it and adding so much to the treasures 
of the Society. He hoped it would be ranked amongst the papers 
which deserved to be printed and enshrined in their records. There 
was a special appropriateness in a Parsec priest bringing forward the 
subject which affected the honour and credit of his race and religion, 
and he could have scarcely imagined that the work could have been 
done with better spirit, greater clearness, and better appreciation of 
the historical and scientific evidentiary method in which to go to work 
upon a task of that particular kind. 


A Meeting of the Society was held on Friday, the 22nd April 1887. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice West, President , in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dastur Dorab Peshotan Sanjana then read the 2nd part of his paper 
on “ The alleged practice of next-of-kin marriages in ancient Iran” in 
proof of the fourth statement that a few of the Pahlavi passages 
which are alleged to contain actual references to next-of-kin marriages 
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do not allude to social realities, but only to supernatural conceptions 
relating to the creation of the first progenitors of mankind/’ 

The President said : 

1 cannot pretend to the knowledge of Zend and Pehlavi that would 
enable me to discuss with any profit the proper sense of the much debated 
expression on which Mr. Sanjana has expended such close and search- 
ing criticism. I will but offer a few remarks on the general aspects of 
the question which he has handled with so much learning and zeal. It 
is evident, on a reference to Herodotus, who is the only one of the Greek 
wi iters quoted to whom I have been able to make a direct reference, 
but equally evident from the no doubt correct quotations from the other 
Greek authors, that they wrote rather from loose popular stories, 
and with a view to satisfy their reader’s ta^te for the marvellous 
than from a thorough and critical examination of the subject of 
consanguineous marriages as one of momentous importance. 

Herodotus has been confirmed in so many instances in which it 
seemed most unlikely that he has gained and well deservesjust confidence 
whenever he relates anything ns within his personal knowledge, but of 
the subject of King Cambyhes* marriage, he must needs have gathered 
his information at second-hand. The other Greek writers hardly profess 
to do more than retail their stories out of a stock gathered with indus- 
try no dofcbt, but entirely without the control of the critical spirit 
which in modern times we have learned to consider so indispensable. 
Ctesias, who must have known a gieat deal about Persia and its 
people, from original observation, has told so many undoubted false- 
hoods, that his evidence is unworthy of credit on any contested point. 
The first sources of European information on the subject before us are 
thus remaikably unsatisfactory, yet it is to be feared that it is with 
impressions derived from these sources that the Western scholars have 
approached the Parsee literature. So influenced they may very naturally 
have coustrued the mysterious and rare praises supposed to involve a 
sanction of incestuous unions in a frame of mind which has led to 
illusions such as the Dastur has insisted on and striven to dispel. 

One would gather from the narrative in Herodotus that the 
marriage of Cambyses was of a kind to startle and shock the sensi- 
bilities of hid people — else why recount it ? That would indicate very 
probably the survival in the popular legends, drawn from aprc-historic 
time, of some ancient tale of wrong which the popular fancy was 
pleased to annex to a king who bad played so great a part and had so 
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terrible a history as Cambyses. In almost every country one mny 
observe a tendency; when some ruler or chief has taken a strong hold 
of the popular imagination; to tack on to his biography any floating 
legend that wauts a personal centre that story-tellers and readers can 
clothe with a certain reality. In England the group of legends that 
gathers round the British hero King Arthur, affords an illustration of 
this. Some scholars have assigned a similar origin to the stories of 
Achilles and Odysseus in the two great poems commonly ascribed to 
Homer. At a later time many stray legeuds went to add to the glory 
of Robin Hood, aud in Ireland still, unowned achievements of daring 
And ferocity are commonly assigned to Cromwell. In Eastern coun- 
tries the sovereign and the royal family are looked on— and still more 
were looked on — as standing so entirely apart from the common people 
that any tale of wonder or horror would almost inevitably be connected 
with them. They really do so many things exceeding ordinary experi- 
ence, that listeners of uncritical character, not knowing where to draw 
the line, would accept without question statements of other things quite 
incredible or even unnatural. 

It must be admitted, too, that these Eastern monarchs and royal 
families might easily learn in ancient times, as they have in modern times, 
to think there was something sacred about their persons which made 
ordinary offences no sins in them. A course of adulation and supe- 
riority to legal coercion readily breed a contempt of moral restraints. 
It commonly produces an inordinate pride. We might thus have a 
Persian prince indulging in unions like the king of Egypt and the 
Incas of Peru, which would after all be only in them the practice, or 
the casual excesses, of tyrants besotted with despotic power. Ger- 
many iu the last century was full of royal foulness, which yet stood 
quite apart from the general life of the people. Unbridled lust dis- 
turbs the reason almost more than any other passion. History 
abounds in instances of it, and if Persian despots and their children 
were sometimes incestuous in their moral delirium we should not be 
justified in reasoning from such instances to any custom of the people. 
The stories rather imply that these excesses were startling, and pro- 
bably revolting, as were the tales at One time current about Jataes the 
Sixth of Scotland and First of England. 

If one applies to the narratives of the Greek writers the tests by 
which one would pronounce on the guilt or innocence of an accused, 
it may, I think, safely be said, the evidence is insufficient. It would 
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, then sorely be wrong to convict an otherwise highly moral nation, 
endowed with fine sensibilities, of a revolting practice, on testimony on 
which one would not condemn a pick-pocket. 

It is very likely, indeed, that the ancient Persians, like other na- 
tions, before their emergence from the savage state, looked without 
disfavour on connexions that we now cannot think of without a shudder. 
The prevalence of family polyandry is as well authenticated as any 
fact in Anthropology. The ancient Britons had one or more wives for 
a group of brothers, so had the Spartans. A similar arrangement 
prevails among some of the Himalayan tribes, and traces of it are to 
be found in the Hindu law literature. The children in such cases are 
formally attributed to the eldest brother. A communal system under 
which all the females were common to the tribe seems in many 
cases to have preceded the family polyandry on the arrangements 
that we may see still amongst the Nairs. Where such a system 
prevailed it would very often be impossible to say whether a young 
woman about to be taken by a young man was or was not his sister. If 
she had been born of a different mother she could not be more than his 
half-sister, and as civilization advanced and the family was founded on 
the basis of single known paternity, the half-sister in Greece continued 
to be regarded as a proper spouse for her half-brothers. A marriage of 
such persons furthered the policy of the Greek statesmen by keeping 
the family estates together. Amongst the Jews also, who, as we know, 
recognized the levirate, which the Hindus first commanded and after- 
wards condemned, union with a half-sister by a different mother must 
have been recognized as allowable, at any rate by dispensation from 
the chief in David’s time. This is evident from the story of Amnon 
and Tamar ; and we may gather that the practice had once been 
common. In the Polynesian Islands there are tribes of which all the 
women are common to all the men of other particular tribes. When 
the children, as commonly, take their classification from the mother it 
is obvioas that consanguineous unions must be frequent. They seem 
even to be regarded in some cases as connected with religious needs* 
since at certain festivals all restraints on licentiousness are feast aside even 
amongst males and females of the same family who do not ordinarily 
even speak to each other. There seems to be everywhere tendency to 
connect sexual anomalies with the mysteries of religion, and with 
persons of extraordinary national importance. The account given of 
the parentage of Moses, if taken literally, makes him the offspring of a 
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nephew and an aunt. Beings who are so highly exalted are supposed 
to be quite beyond the ordinary standards. 

Both these sources of legends may have been in operation in anoient 
Persia, as it was known, and but superficially known, to the Greeks. 
There too, no doubt, as elsewhere, the transition from female to male 
gentileship was attended with a period of great confusion. A similar 
change took place, it seems, amongst the Hindus at a very early time; 
and in Greece Orostes is almost inclined to insist that he was not related 
to his own mother. As one set of relationships took the place of 
another, many apparently strange connections would be formed which 
yet would not really be incestuous when properly understood. Lan- 
guage would adapt itself, as we see iu fact it did, but imperfectly, to the 
change of the family system. The Greeks probably knew Persian very 
imperfectly. In this country the young civilian is continually puzzled by 
finding words of relationship received in a much wider sense than their 
usual English equivalents, and the Greeks may well have found equal 
difficulty in catching the precise sense of Persian terms of relationship in 
the tales that were told to them. Their own system would make them 
take some narratives as quite rational, which to us are revolting : in 
other cases the strangeness of the story told of a king or prince would 
prevent a critical examination of the terms employed. It would be 
welcome just in proportion as it was outrageous. 

It seems likely that suoh considerations as these may not have been 
allowed due weight by European scholars in their interpretation of the 
few passages in which an ambiguous phrase seems to countenance the 
notion that incest is recommended. I venture to suggest, as I have 
been able to do in my conversation with my learned friend, Mr. Sanjana, 
that a sense akin to that of evayamdatha in Sanskrit— an idea of 
self-devotion, varying according to the context in its precise intention, 
— would satisfy the exigencies of all or nearly all the doubtful passages. 
This, however, is no more than a speculation : I cannot judge its 
worth. I can only thank Mr. Sanjana on behalf of the Society, and 
most sincerely, for the very valuable addition he has contributed to our 
transactions. I trust it will form a new starting- point in history and 
criticism by the Yiews it presents to European scholars. 

A Meeting of the Society was held on Friday, the 15th July, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice R. West, President , in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dr. Gerson da Cunha read his paper, u Contributions to Oriental 
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Numismatics, Part I., Gold Coins of the Mongol Dynasty of Persia,” 
which was illustrated with specimens from his cabinet. The following 
is an abstract of the paper In 1834, he said, the publication of two 
works, the Hiatoire dea Mongols, by the Baron D'Ohsson, and De 
Chufagidarum Comment a tin ties duae , by von Frnehin, first revealed to 
Europe the history of that nation of conquerors, who, in the 13th 
cgntnry of our era, issuing from the steppes of Tartary, overran 
almost the whole of the continent of Asia, and, entering Moscow and 
Novgorod, penetrated to Hungary. Until then what little was known 
about them was made up of some marvellous legends and spurious 
documents. He then explained the various designations by which the 
line of these mediaeval Asiatic despots is known. It was said that the 
tribes who owned the sovereignty of Yissugei numbered only 40,000 
tents, yet ** it was upon this foundation that Yissugei’s son Jingis 
Khan— j patris forth filius fortior — built up in twenty years the 
widest empire the world has ever seen/ This v£.st empire was, at 
the death of this Eastern Alexander, divided into four monarchies, 
one of which was the line of Tului, whose son IJuIagu in\aded 
Baghdad and murdered the Supreme Pontiff of the Muslim El-Vlus- 
taasim, the last of the Abbaside Khalifs. He then founded the Persian 
branch of the Mongol dynasty, which dated from 1256 A.D., and 
whose gold coinage he proposed to describe, The gold coins of the 
Mongols of Persia were very rare. Von Frachu described four, and 
De Saulcv two, from the Cabinet du Jlnt in Paris. As it might not be 
generally known who these two great authors on numismatics were, ex- 
tracts were quoted from Fraehn’s Leben by Professor. Dorn of St. 
Petersburg, and from Froehner about De Saulcy in the Annuaire de la 
SociAti Franqai&e de Numismatique et d'ArckMogie ; and it was as- 
certained that, with all their researches and diplomatic criticism, after 
exploring all the private and national collections within their reach, 
they had not succeeded in bringing to light more than six gold coins 
of the Persian Mongols. With regard to De Saulcy, he particularly 
drew the attention of his audience to the following eulogy by Lane- 
Poole, dedicated to his memory/* Coins,” he wrote, ‘*havje been used as 
helps by archeologists, but the great numismatist, who could master 
the richest provinces of the East or the West, or even both, and 
dignify his science as no longer servile but masterly, is of oar contem- 
poraries. Such was De Saulcy, who has but lately left us to lament 
how milch remained untold by a mind signally fruitful in giving forth 
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its manifold treasures.’ 1 De Saulcy died in 1880, and both be and 
von Fraehq, by their scientific discipline and critical method of 
investigation, were considered the masters and leaders <f of Oriental 
numismatists, from the great value or imperishable character of the 
works they had left behind. He would also add the following about D. 
Saulcy from the pen of another accomplished numismatist, Froehner. 
“ A I’ a numisraatique, a r archeologie/’ he said, “ il a rendu des ser- 
vices enormes. Son ambition dtait de frayer de routes nouvelles ; il 
laissait k d’autres le soin de les aplanir et de les tirer au cordeau. 
Partout oh il voyait une lumifcre au loin, lumibrc ou feu follet, il y 
allait par le chcmin le plus court pour allumer son flambeau/’ Pie- 
traszeuski in his Numi Mohamedani , admirably illustrated by Saw&B- 
zkiewicz in his Le Gdnie de 1' Orient, produced a single gold piece of 
this series, while the Catalogue of Oriental coins in the British Museum, 
the most complete work of its kind, both in copiousness of examples 
and in being later in date, published only six years ago, contains only 
thirteen coins. Thus there were altogether twenty gold coins of the 
Mongols, whose seventeen sovereigns reigned for nearly ninety years, 
from 1256 to 1344 A.D., hitherto catalogued and published. With 
regard to these seventeen princes, although the early Ilkhans showed a 
praiseworthy desire to emulate the examples of the old rulers of Persia 
in the encouragement of science and letters, some of them, such as 
Ghazau Khan, being themselves accomplished artists and men of letters, 
the later rulers were, however, reduced to the condition of rok fainiante 
or puppet sovereigns set up by rival Amirs. But to return to the coins, 
Dr.daCunha said, it being evident that the gold coinage of the Persian 
Mongols hitherto known was confined to only twenty pieces, it might 
appear presumptuous on his part to choose this topic for his contribu- 
tions to Oriental numismatics, & subject apparently so banen in results. 
But his cabinet contained forty of these coins, almost all of them 
inedited, and some perhaps unique* To allay the anxiety all collectors 
felt for the character of the examples, he could guarantee their genuine* 
nesss or insure the authenticity of these metallic historical documents, 
This was the reason why he had takeu the liberty to bring them before 
this learned Society and, through it, before the numismatic wurld. He 
would, in short, parody the words and sentiments of De Saulcy 
when addressing bis letter on Mongol coins to Reinaud, and request 
them to grant a favourable reception to the humble tribute of these 
his gleanings in a field' where the crop bad already been so well hat* 
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vested, or to use De Saulcy’s words, “ I 1 humble hommage des epis 
perdus qu’il m’a 6te permis de glaner aprfcs une raoissou si bien fait el' 
Dr. Da 'Cunha thought that collectors would, perhaps, wish to learn 
how he succeeded in securing such a large suite of rare and, perhaps, 
unique coins in this, as in other series to be subsequently described. 
JJe said his residence in Bombay, the modern emporium of trade for 
Asiatic countries, — Japan, China, Central Asia, Persia, Asia Minor, and 
even Egypt, the rise in the value of gold within the last decade from 
35 to 40 per cent, causing its afflux here tor the present, and his 
cosmopolitan profession bringing him into contact with Arabs and 
Jews, Persians and Afghans, bullion dealers and other traders, — secured 
him the chance of saving these precious relics, by paying sometimes 
a considerable premium above the market value of the metal, from the 
crucible; for it had always been the habit of these merchants to 
consign such valuable coins to the melting-pot, their final destination. 
He said that he might also be permitted to explain, what otherwise 
might appear literary egotism, that quotations from foreign languages 
instead of their renderings into English, evinces the international 
character of this essay ; for although he had the honour to address a 
few English and Indian members of this learned Society, it was 
through them, as he said before, that he was actually addressing a 
much larger body of numismatists abroad, who would prefer to read 
the quotations in the original, and which formed an important element 
in the retrospective view of the subject. Before closing these prefatory 
remarks and entering on the description of coins, Dr. Da Cunha said 
that it was necessary to reiterate the fact, that while von Fraehn’s 
four coins were issued by one prince, the two coins of De Saulcy by 
another prince, the single piece of Fietraszeuski by a third, and the 
thirteen coins -in the British Museum were struck by only three 
prince* viz., Gh4z£n, Uljaitu and Aboo Sa’eed, his forty pieces 
were issued by nine princes, beginning with the founder Httlagu and 
ending with the fourteenth prince of the line, Suleyman, which was as 
complete a series as has hitherto been possible for any ofae to collect. 
The coins were then described ; their legends, both in Arabic and in 
Mongol languages and characters, deciphered, and their import 
discussed, — thus contributing many new facts to the historical elucida- 
tion of this renowned line of Asiatic rulers.* 


* Dr. DaOnnha's paper will appear in the neat nnmber. — Ed. 
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After a few remarks the President tendered to Dr. Da Cunha the 
thanks of the Society for his very important paper* 

The Honorary Secretary made a short statement with regard to a 
new cave at Elephanta which had been discovered and excavated 
“ under the Society’s auspices/* The attention of the late Curator 
of the caves, Mr. Walsh, was attracted by fragments of sculpture 
found by him lying in different parts of the island and not having any 
apparent connection with the great cave. He saw reason to believe 
that, in addition to the two small chambers at the back of the hill, 
which were cleared out many years ago, there was a third completely 
filled up with rubbish and the falling earth. His representations to 
the Society were backed up by Mr. Fleet, Dr. Bhandarkar, the 
Honorary Secretary, and Professor Darmesteter. 

This last distinguished savant visited the place along with the 
Honorary Secretary and Mr. Walsh, and was satisfied that Mr. Walsh 
had really made an important discovery. Government kindly put at 
the disposal of the Society a sum of Rs. 500 for purposes of excava- 
tions, and a third cave had been laid bare for the Society by Captain 
Dixon, of the Harbour Defences. The cave exactly resembled the 
two already opened, and nothing was discovered in it except an 
earthen pot. A low frieze over the entrance had been much damaged. 
While the new cave, therefore, might perhaps not add to the scanty 
information available with regard to the island and its caves, its 
discovery, the Honorary Secretary urged, furnished good reason why 
Government and the Society should not despair of eventually clearing 
up by fresh excavations the mystery which still surrounded the 
subject. 

The following gentlemen have lately been elected members of the 
Society Surgeon -Major J. Arnott, Professor J. Oliver, Dr. D. A. 
DeMonte, Major-General J. H. White, Brigade* Surge on P. S. 
Turnbull, Messrs. H. G. Gell and A. W. Crawley-Boevey. 
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